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SPAIN’S RESTLESS GOLDEN AGE — THE COLLAPSE 
OF A DREAM 


E. Wirson 
University of Washington 


The student of Spanish letters is aware 
that the Golden Age was a period of great 
writers and intensive cultivation of litera- 
ture; not always is he equally familiar with 
the fact that the period underwent a series 
of numerous and profound changes both 
literary and social. This paper aims at ex- 
plaining some of these changes. 

The few decades which immediately 
preceded her Golden Age had seemed to 
promise a future of increasing power and 
wealth for Spain. With the marriage of 
Ferdinand and Isabel in 1469 unified rule 
was established in the nation for the first 
time in centuries. Control of the Aragonese 
possessions in Italy gave the country im- 
portant foreign outposts. The expulsion of 
the Moors in 1492 paved the way for the 
discovery of America with its potentialities 
for great wealth as well as political and re- 
ligious expansion. When young King 
Carlos, the grandson of Ferdinand and 
Isabel, became Holy Roman Emperor in 
1519, optimistic views that the nation had 
been chosen by Providence to assume the 
leadership of the Christian world seemed 
to be justified.* 

The Golden Age was a period of change 
and upheaval, characterized by animation, 
restlessness and instability. The develop- 
ment of such heterodox groups as the alum- 
brados, who rejected the sacraments and 
other precepts of the Church, and the 
erasmistas, who cared little for the super- 
natural element in religion, during the 
reign of Carlos V, and the Baroque art of 
a few decades later are manifestations of 
the prevailing restlessness of spirit. One 
phase of this spirit was positive in nature, 
and expressed itself in an outburst of great 


intellectual activity. One need only men- 
tion four of the outstanding writers of the 
age—Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Quevedo 
and Calderén—to give an indication of the 
productiveness and excellence which can 
be noted in its men of letters. Dramas were 
written by the hundreds, realistic fiction 
experienced a remarkable development, 
and writers on mystic subjects alone are 
said to have numbered more than three 
thousand. Between 1472 and 1572 twenty 
universities were founded in the nation. 
Equally impressive were Spain’s contribu- 
tions in geography, astronomy, mathe- 
matics, navigation and allied fields. 

The Golden Age began just when a 
change of major proportions was taking 
place in Spanish literature—the naturali- 
zation of the Italian eleven-syllable verse 
by Boscdn and the introduction of such 
new Italian strophes as the sonnet, cancién, 
octava real and tercetos. With the passage 
of time, other changes in literary style and . 
taste can be noted. The five acts of Torres 
Naharro had been reduced to three by 
1600. The picaresque novel and the pas- 
toral romance developed in the sixteenth 
century, while the seventeenth century 
saw the wide acceptance of culteranismo 
and conceptismo, with their cultivated ob- 
scurity of style and thought. 

Especially striking were the changes 
that took place in the strophes used by 
dramatists starting with the year 1575. We 
are now on the threshold of a decade 
which witnessed abrupt and complete revo- 
lution in dramatic versification. The sud- 
denness of these changes is indeed amazing 
and apparently without due preparation.’ 

The desire for change in this dynamic, 
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restless age found forceful expression in a 
need to travel. Diaz Tanco de Fregenal 
about 1554 states that Spain has six ad- 
venturers. The reader will note that three 
of the six are travelers: “ El uno va a las 
Indias, y el otro a Italia, y el otro a Flandes, 
y el otro esta preso, y el otro anda en 
pleitos, y el otro entra en religién. E como 
en Espafia no hay mas gente de estas seis 
personas sobredichas.”* 


It is no mere coincidence that the three 
most popular types of literature of this 
period—the romance of chivalry, the cloak 
and sword play and realistic fiction—should 
deal extensively with the element of travel. 
Amadis de Gaula, for example, was no 
quiescent figure, anchored to one spot. 
His travels to such places as the Insula 
Firme and the Insula del Diablo in search 
of new lands and new adventures and his 
encounters with giants and dragons could 
hardly have seemed unreal in the light of 
accounts of America told by Spanish ex- 
plorers. Many reasons have been given to 
explain the popularity of these romances 
of chivalry, one being their inculcation of 
chivalric ideals in an age when chivalry 
was waning. But equally important is the 
fact that they developed during an age of 
travel and discovery. 

No less expressive of the liking of the 
people for travel was the cloak and sword 
play. In it we see hidalgos flocking to the 
court to press litigation or to seek en- 
comiendas, rich indianos just returned to 
their native soil, administrators leaving for 
America, young adventurers bound for 
Italy and Flanders, proud noblemen in 
search of the defilers of their honor, and 
young ladies in disguise pursuing the ob- 
ject of their affections. The cloak and 
sword play has been criticized for being 
superficial and for subordinating character 
development to plot. But it does reflect 
the spirit of an active and restless people, 
who were more interested in novelty than 
in durability. 

It is realistic literature, however, which 
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gives us the true picture of a nation of 
rovers. Rare indeed is the work of realistic 
fiction which does not furnish a pano- 
rama of travel in all its aspects—mounts 
and conveyances, equipment, inns, hazards 
and discomforts. This is exemplified by 
Don Quijote, who with his squire, tra- 
verses the highways and byways of a large 
part of Spain, stopping over at lowly inns 
or ducal palaces, encountering such varied 
types of fellow travelers as prelates, silk 
merchants, carriers and convicts on their 
way to the galleys. 

Again, an interesting reflection of the 
increasing importance of travel as the 
Golden Age developed is found in the 
picaresque novel. For although the pro- 
tagonist of the Lazarillo de Tormes, the 
first picaresque novel written in Spain, 
did relatively little traveling, the chief 
character of the next picaresque novel, 
published in 1599 and 1604, is much more 
of a rover. Not content to vegetate in one 
province as Lazarillo had done, Guzm4n 
leaves his native city of Sevilla and visits 
Madrid, Toledo and Barcelona.. He then 
goes to Genoa and Rome, and after wan- 
dering over a large part of Italy he returns 
to Spain. Following a sojourn in Madrid, 
Alcalé and Sevilla, and his crimes having 
caught up with him, he is sentenced to the 
galleys, and although now chained to a 
bench ironically is forced once again to 
journey to far places over the restless sea. 

e phenomenon of change and up- 
heaval, so characteristic of Spain’s seven- 
teenth century, was given comment by 
many writers of the period. The quotations 
which follow are typical of dozens that 


might be adduced: 


Cuantas cosas tiene Espafia 
La mudanza las gobierna, 
El gusto las califica, 

La novedad las aprueba. 

Los trajes se mudan, y hacen 
Que de otra nacién parezcan 
Los hombres, y entre estas cosas, 
Padece injuria la lengua.* 


En la corte cada dia 
Se muda todo; el lenguaje, 
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E] sitio, el estado, el traje, 
amistad, la cortesia, 
La privanza, el querer bien.® 


Espafia no tiene cosa 

En vestir que permanezca: 

Lo que ayer muy bien parezca, 
Majiana es cosa enfadosa.® 

As seen, two of the passages just given 
have allusions to the increasing popularity 
of culto or Gongoristic speech among the 
populace, while all three mention rapid 
changes in the style of clothing. In the 
constant striving for novelty, comfort and 
common sense were often - sacrificed. 
Lechuguillas, a ruff type of collar, were 
becoming more and more elaborate and ex- 
pensive. Young bloods took to wearing at 
night a leather device called bigotera in 
order to train their moustache. Equally 
ludicrous was the guardainfante, a type of 
hoop skirt which was becoming increasing- 
ly cumbersome. Reformers, alarmed over 
such excesses and what they considered to 
be a tendency toward effeminism among 
the young men, demanded action. The re- 
sult was a series of governmental pro- 
nouncements which attempted to impose 
restraints on the growing tendency toward 
excess. A decree of February 11, 1623, 
limited the size of the lechuguilla, and for- 
bade the use of polvos azules to color 
them.’ On April 13, 1639, all women ex- 
cept courtesans were forbidden to wear 
guardainfantes. 

Of far more importance to the nation 
were the changes which were taking place 
in the basic patterns of social life. It had 
long been accepted, for instance, that there 
was a definite cleavage between the no- 
bility and the lower classes. But the bar- 
riers between the two groups began to dis- 
appear. A writer in the year 1515 makes 
the following complaint: 

Estd4n tan ensoberbecidos con tan gran locura 
los hombres el dia de hoy, que aun hasta la 
gente baja no quiere caer de la comin opinién 


que tiene encasquetada en la cabeza; porque se 
tiene en tanto un pobre hombre de un acemilero, 


que no tomara el oficio extrafio, aunque sea 
mejor que el suyo, por pensar que descae de su 
honra, porque en aquello que tiene se tiene muy 
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honrado; e si se pone a derivar su linaje, no se 
hallara que desciendan por linea recta menos 
que de sangre limpia . . . ni hay hombre . . 
que no pruebe por sus nescias y locas razones 
que no venga de casta de duques y condes.® 


Since Spanish society had been based 
on a hierarchical class system, there had 
developed during previous centuries a rigid 
system of pronouns of address. Vuestra 
merced, vos, tt and él, each carried a defi- 
nite implication of rank, social status and 
acquaintanceship. But as the lower classes 
began to rise in status, strict conformity to 
long-established conventions in the use of 
these pronouns was no longer followed. 
This was especially true in the substitution 
of vos for the more formal vuestra merced. 
Protests against this new trend were num- 
erous and bitter, the following being a 
typical example: 

No podréis escusar el vosearos con algunos, 
pareciéndoles no estar bien trabada la amistad 
cuando se frecuenta demasiado el vuesa merced 
. . « Ocasiona admiracién ver con la facilidad 
que algunos arrojan el vos a las primeras vistas 
cuando el conocimiento aun se halla en las fajas 
primeras Enf4danme sobremanera_ estos 


tales, y mds cuando debajo de amistad van 
perdiendo el debido respeto.® 


The right to the title don had long been 
considered a prerogative of people of gen- 
teel birth. Even Lope de Vega, at the 
height of his popularity and despite his 
spurious claims to genteel descent, was 
never accorded that title by those who ad- 
hered to traditional practice. Luis de Gén- 
gora and Francisco de Quevedo, on the 
other hand, were constantly referred to as 
don. 

But in this, as in other aspects of man- 
ner and customs, old traditions were 
crumbling, and there was an increasing 
use of don by those who had no hereditary 
right to it. Don Quijote, in his first sally, 
rewards la Tolosa and la Molinera with 
the privilege of using dofta. Fernandez de 
Navarrete mentions the great number of 
idlers in Spain, who, since they have arro- 
gated to themselves the right to use the 
don, find that manual labor is incompatible 
with their new social status.2° One of 
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Tirso’s graciosos facetiously remarks 


Mas tantos los dones son 
Que aun las campanas las 
Pues si tafie el sacristan, 
Pronuncia dan, dan, don, don. 

The centuries-old tradition of glorious 
hand-to-hand combat between brave 
knights, armed with sword or lance was 
also dying out, as the inevitable result of 
the increasing use of gunpowder and fire 
arms. Don Quijote appropriately laments 
the end of the days of chivalry and knight- 
hood: 


Bien hayan aquellos benditos siglos que 
carecieron de la espantable furia de aquestos 
endemoniados instrumentos de la artilleria, a 
cuyo inventor tengo para mi que en el infierno 
se le esté dando premio de su diabélica in- 
vencién con la coal dié causa que un infame 
y cobarde brazo quite la vida a un valeroso 
capitan.'? 

Two other shanges deserve at least pass- 
ing mention: The fact that time-honored 
dances were being replaced by what tra- 
ditionalists called immoral and _ lascivious 
new ones, and that the American products, 
chocolate and tobacco, ridiculed in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, were 
becoming increasingly popular as the Gold- 
en Age drew to a close. 

Mention has been made earlier of the 
optimism and confidence which were evi- 
dent in Spain toward the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Just when this mood 
changed to one of pessimism and disillusion 
is debatable. In Guzman de Alfarache we 
find a type of cynicism, doubt and heart- 
lessness that is not discernible in Lazarillo 
de Tormes. The change in mood seems to 
have been accentuated by the growing 
awareness that the nation’s dreams of vast 
wealth and other benefits from America 
would not materialize. Cervantes, for in- 
stance, refers to America as “engafio comin 
de muchos, y remedio particular de 
pocos.”** Lope calls Spain’s conquest of 
the New World and her search for wealth 
there “de vida de sus hijos homicida.”"* 

Especially bitter was the realization that 
the gold and the silver from regions dis- 
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covered and controlled by the Spaniards 
were quickly dissipated into other Euro- 
pean countries instead of benefitting the 
inhabitants of the Peninsula. The satirist 
Quevedo frequently poured out his hatred 
against the Genoese, calling them anti- 
Christs of Spain’s coinage who manipulat- 
ed the rate of exchange and treated the 
Spaniards as if they were sponges, squeez- 
ing them dry of all the wealth which they 
had gone out into the world to amass. 
Gracian berates the French in like fashion. 

The nation, under the burden of its vast 
empire and continuous warfare, was hard 
pressed to maintain a stable monetary 
system. During the reign of Philip III arti- 
ficial measures of currency control and de- 
basement were resorted to, and a prime 
cause of social instability and unrest was 
unleashed. Coins were called in and re- 
stamped at double their value, and increas- 
ing amounts of vellén were used in coin- 
age. The result was that despite govern- 
ment fiat, vellén currency was discounted, 
and gold and silver coins practically disap- 
peared from circulation.'® 

It is apparent that the country’s economy 
was showing signs of rapid decay, especial- 
ly after 1600. One reason for this was the 
enormous loss in population caused by 
emigration to America and the expulsion 
of the Jews and Moriscos. The loss in pop- 
ulation had become serious even before 
the expulsion of the last-mentioned group: 


En las cortes de Valladolid de 1602 se declaré 
ue Castilla estaba tan despoblada, y tal era la 
alta de gente para labranza en las aldeas “que 

infinitos —_ de cien casas se han reducido 
a menos de diez, y otros, a ninguna.” La 
blacién de Burgos, que a mediados del siglo 

VI era de 5,000 vecinos, baja a 823 para el 

afio 1616. Madrid, que tenia 400,000 habitan- 
tes en la primera parte del siglo XVI, contaba 
sdlo con 150,000 al alborear el siguiente siglo.. 
Sevilla vié reducirse su vecindario en tres cuartas 

tes mientras otras ciudades, como Segovia y 

oledo, quedaban casi desiertas.1¢ 


Madrid, however, showed a rapid in- 
crease in population soon after the city 
was chosen to be the permanent capital of 
Spain in 1606, since as the center of gov- 
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ernmental activities, it was the one place 
in the country which seemed to offer a 
possibility of economic security. But this 
increase was in large measure the result of 
growing economic collapse, and the shift 
of population helped to make matters 
worse by drawing laborers and artisans 
from districts which were already suffer- 
ing from a loss of population. It was unfor- 
tunate that the hordes flocking to Madrid 
added little or nothing to the country’s 
wealth or stability. They were in general 
government officials, litigants, seekers after 
royal favor and official sinecures, impover- 
ished hidalgos who refused to work, sol- 
diers returned from overseas, and a motley 
crowd of vagabonds and idlers, gamblers, 
gangsters, petty racketeers and women of 
easy virtue. This influx of new residents 
caused a building boom which was in 
bright contrast with the stagnation that 
characterized the rest of the country." 


It is only natural that Quevedo and 
Gracidn, the last two great prose writers of 
the Golden Age should reflect the grow- 
ing pessimism and despair that abounded 
in Spain. These feelings are aptly express- 
ed by the former’s sonnet Avisos de la 
muerte: 

Miré los muros de la patria mfa, 
si un tiempo fuertes, ya desmoronados, 


de la carrera de la vida cansados, 
por quien caduca ya su valentia. 


que no fuese recuerdo de la muerte. 

On June 11, 1681, Antonio de Solis 
wrote a letter to a friend in which he in- 
formed him of the death of Calderén de la 
Barca on May 25. A few extracts from this 
letter give an inkling of the mood that pre- 
vailed as the Golden Age came to an end: 

Las calamidades y angustias del tiempo me 
han obligado a deshacerme del coche y a comerme 

mulas a fuer de sitiado; que no es poco asedio 
el de las malas cobranzas. . . De las novedades 
de la corte tendré Vm. mejor informados 
relatores: todo es miseria y necesidad, quiebras 
de mercaderes y hombres de negocios: frecuencia 
mon engen: premiatica; prematica 
carestia de todas las cosas; y de ¢la carestia nacié 
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el hambre, que carece de ley y desarma los 
legisladores.18 


To the Spaniard of those turbulent days 
it must have seemed that life held little of 
permanent value. His very existence was 
precarious in a land stricken by depopula- 
tion and desolation. His dreams of em- 
pire had vanished. Comforting old stan- 
dards of deportment and grace had made 
way for the vulgarity and poor taste of a 
crass new age. As he sadly viewed the 
wreckage of what had once been Spain’s 
glory, he could well agree with Aristo- 
phanes that “Whirl is king.” 


NOTES 


1 There is considerable evidence that such op- 
timistic views were widely held. In commenting 
upon the following statement by Menéndez 
Pidal “Espafia se creyé, por decirlo asi el pueblo 
elegido de Dios, llamado por El para ser brazo 
y espada suya como lo fué el pueblo de los 
judios,” Américo Castro writes in Aspectos del 
vivir hispanico, (Santiago de Chile, 1947), 21: 
“Tiene raz6n Menéndez Pidal en atribuir origen 
hispano a la idea imperial de Carlos V. Lo que 
ocurre es que tal idea sin todavia poseer la 
menor justificacién, se encuentra como suefio y 
anhelo mucho antes de Carlos V.” As proof for 
this assertion, Américo Castro, in a chapter of 
this book which has the significant title “Im- 
perialismo y mesianismo” cites numerous quo- 
tations in this vein starting as early as 1407. 

2 §. Griswold Morley “Strophes in the Span- 
ish Drama before Lope de Vega,” in Homenaje 
ofrecido a Menéndez Pidal, (Madrid, 1925), 1 
519. Lack of forbids a consideration in 
detail of the changing preference for various 
strophes during the Golden Age. These are well 
brought out in such studies as Mor and 
Bruerton, The Chronology of _ de Vega's 
Comedias, (New York, 1940) and H. H. Hil- 
born, A Chronology of the Plays of D. Pedro 
Calderén de la Barca, (Toronto, 1938). The fol- 
lowing comments made by Cristébal Gorriz in 
1669 on Lope’s Quien mds no , a play 
written in 1616, reflect the radical changes in 
the preference for verse forms that had taken 
place during the seventeenth century: ‘ 
comedia es buena, 
tiempos; para 
muchas endechas y muchas cosas que no 
pasar en estos tiempos. E] cuento es 
volverle a escribir en versos a 
edicién works, ed. 
Espafiola ( . N.,) rx, 126 b. 

(Mexico, D. F., 

* Lope de Vega, “El desprecio 
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Acad. N., xt, 17b 


5 Tirso de Molina, “El pretendiente al revés,” 


Biblioteca de Autores Espattoles (BAE), v, Act 
I, scene 10. 

6 de Vesa, “La prueba de los ingenios,” 
Obras Lope de Vega Carpio, ed. Real Aca 
demia Espafiola (Acad.,) x1v, 200b. 

t For an account of the tendency toward 
change and effeminacy in fashions see Ruth 
Lee Kennedy, “Certain Phases of the Sumpt- 
uary Decrees of 1623 and their Relations to 
Tirso’s Theatre,” Hispanic Review CHR), x, 
CApeil, 1942), 91-115. 

Los problemas de Villalobos,” BAE, xxxv1, 
425. 


® Sudrez de Figueroa, El pasajero, (Madrid, 
1913), 320. Readers of Lazarillo de Tormes will 
recall that Lazarillo’s impoverished master threat- 
ened to resort to violence because a certain 
casual acquaintance habitually greeted him with 
the salutation “Mantenga Dios a vuestra merced,” 
a salutation which he considered to be a re- 
flection on his dignity. 

10 La conservacién de Monarquias, BAE, xxv, 
472a. 

11 Averigiielo Vargas,”BAE, v, Act II, scene 
2. For a more detailed discussion of the use of 
don in the Golden Age see John C. Dowling, 
“A Title of Distinction,” Hispania, x11, 449-456. 

12 Clasicos Castellanos (CC), 8, pp. 331-332. 
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Similar sentiments are expressed in Gracidn’s 
criticén, U. of Penn. Press, (1939, mu, 259), in 
Lujan ‘de Sayavedra’s Guzman de Al coatie. 
BAE, me 370b, and by Lope de Vega, Acad. N., 
1, 215b. 

13 BAE, 1, 159a. 

14 Acad. N., xu, 536b. 

15 Indicative of the unstable monetary sys- 
tem are the following evaluations of the real in 
modern gold pesetas: (1497-1536), 1.09; (1537- 
1565), 1.04: (1566-1608), .91; (1609-1642), 
.83; (1643-1650), .71. Between 1601 and 1650 
the index numbers of commodity prices in New 
Castile rose from 84.05 to 122.78, while the 
decennial averages for real wages during the 
same period decreased from 100.88 to 93.30. 
Earl J. Hamilton, “American Treasure and the 
Price Revolution in Spain, 1501-1650,”Harvard 
Economic Studies, xtum (1934), 72; 215; 278. 

16 M. Romera Navarro, Historia de Espana, 
(Boston. 1923), 103. 

17 For some allusions to the rapid growth of 
Madrid after 1606 see Tirso de Molina. “En 
Madrid y en una casa,” BAE v, Act I, scene 8; 
Lope de Vega, “La portuguesa, Acad. N. xm, 
344b; “De cosario a cosario.” Acad. N. x1, 640a; 
“Yerros por amor,” Acad. N., x, 552a; Castillo y 
Solérzano, La nifia de los embustes, (Madrid, 
1903). 301-302. 

18 BAE, xm, 574a. 
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THE VAPOROUS WORLD OF MARIA LUISA BOMBAL 


Marcarer V. CamMpBELL 
Florida State University 


Rail Silva Castro calls Maria Luisa 
Bombal a “will o’ the wisp.”* Right he is, 
for there is but a scant handful of bio- 
graphical and factual items concerning 
her. She was born (1910) in Viiia del Mar, 
Chile, and educated in France. After re- 
ceiving her degree from the Sorbonne, she 
was active in amateur theatrical produc- 
tions in Vita del Mar, and the theatre in 
Santiago. She resided for many years in 
the Argentine. To the statement that her 
novels are “breves e inquietantes,”* could 
be added y pocas. Her first novel, La 
ultima niebla, appeared in 1935; the sec- 
ond, La amortajada, in 1938. To the sec- 
ond edition of La iltima niebla (1941) 
were added two novelettes: El drbol and 
Las islas nuevas. The following year Maria 
Luisa Bombal received El Premio 
Municipal de Novela. In 1944 she married 
a French broker, Fal de Saint Phalle. The 
following year their daughter was born. 
They were at that time living in Man- 
hattan. In 1947, using the basic theme of 
La tiltima niebla, Maria Luisa Bombal 
wrote in English, House of Mist. This she 
sold to Hollywood producer Hal Wallis for 
$125,000.* Her last publication to date is 
The Shrouded Woman (1948), a trans- 
lation of her masterpiece, La amortajada. 
The author is said to be living in the 
United States. It is not known whether 
she is writing. 

We now turn to what the various works 
of Maria Luisa Bombal have in common 
as to theme, milieu, and style. 

In general the theme seems to consist of 
two parts: unrequited love and an attempt 
to alleviate the situation. In La iltima 
niebla and House of Mist, Helga, rebuffed 
by Daniel, creates in her dreams an entity 


who, reinforced by day dreams, becomes 
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to her a real being overwhelming her with 
love. Ana Maria of La amortajada is not 
so fortunate. We observe her in contact 
with the three persons necessary to her 
entity. Deserted by Ricardo, she marries 
Antonio, confiding her troubles to her ad- 
mirer, Fernando. There is no alleviation, 
for no one is happy. Fernando does not 
relish the role of confidant; Antonio turns 
to another woman when repulsed by Ana 
Maria; and the latter realizes her love for 
Antonio too late. With Ana Maria’s death, 
both Fernando and Antonio experience a 
sense of relief. 

So far, those suffering from unrequited 
love have sought alleviation or happiness 
through people, real or imaginary. The 
novelette, El drbol, presents a deviation 
from the pattern. When Luis does not re- 
turn Brigida’s love, she finds relief in the 
tree that, like a person, offers her refuge 
and a release from tension. When the tree 
is cut down, there is no medium of escape 
for Brigida, so she leaves Luis. 

We return, in Las islas nuevas, to a 
character creation similar to Daniel of La 
ultima niebla and House of Mist. Juan 
Manuel has lost his wife, blue-eyed Elsa. 
As he becomes interested in Yolanda, he 
learns of Silvestre’s unhappy love affair 
with her. Here we have another deviation 
from the general pattern of unrequited 
love in the fact that Yolanda, although she 
loves Silvestre, for some reason cannot 
marry him. 

Summarizing briefly the theme of un- 
requited love and alleviation sought, we 
note that the protagonists in the works of 
Maria Luisa Bombal follow a general pat- 
tern. Unloved are Helga (House of Mist), 
the unnamed protagonist of La iltima 
niebla, Ana Maria (La amortajada) and 
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Brigida (El drbol). These characters seek 
solace through a person, real or imaginary, 
or a personified thing: Ana Maria turns 
to Fernando; Helga, as well as the unnam- 
ed protagonist, creates, in her dreams, a 
lover; and for Brigida, the tree becomes a 
comfort. The novelette, Las islas nuevas, 
follows a similar pattern. Juan Manuel and 
Silvestre are unloved. But for them and 
Yolanda there can be no solace because 
of the fantastic embryo wing. 


Where, then, do these characters live? 
Where does the action take place? In what 
climate, atmosphere, milieu? 

First, negatively and factually, there is 
no positive presentation of local color. 
Since Maria Luisa Bombal is Chilean, we 
may presume that “the city” is Santiago 
and “the land of fog,” southern Chile. We 
may not know the geographical location, 
the country, but we do know the “climate.” 
Raul Silva Castro calls it el clima pasional'* 
where we observe what happens in the 
head and heart of the protagonist who 
suefia y ensuefia. Maria Luisa Bombal in 
the prologue to House of Mist writes: “. 
each one of us has within himself a well 
into which he can descend during sleep 
and by means of which he can escape into 
infinity.”* 

We watch the protagonists move about 
in an invisible world, swinging back and 
forth between two points—reality and un- 
reality, and seldom are they definitely in 
the one or the other. There is Brigida (El 
érbol) who stimulated by music, escapes 
completely into las regiones intemporales 
del ensuefio.* The dream becomes a reality 
to the protagonist of La iiltima niebla. As 
far as she is concerned, her lover did exist 
and died. Later, like Helga CHouse of 
Mist), she is convinced that her lover was 
a dream. Ana Maria (La amortajada) and 
Yolanda (Las islas nuevas) move in un- 
catalogued spheres: Ana Marfa exists sus- 
pended between the death of the living 
and the death of the dead, while Yolanda’s 


existence suggests reincarnation. 
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Reality often becomes fantasy because, 
as Santana expresses it: “Es una realidad 
compuesta de elementos vagos e inmateri- 
ales.”” It is, therefore, difficult to distin- 
guish the one from the other, as Diaz 
Arrieta so aptly states: “Ahi est4 la vida; 
pero también est el suefio; no se distingue, 
a veces, si lo que cuenta es cierto o lo ha 
inventado, si esta hablando realmente o en 
trance creador.”* In Santana’s statement of 
this same situation, that is, fact and fantasy 
inextricably interwoven, we find the sug- 
gestion for the milieu of the characters: 
“La vida interior va paralela o se enlaza 
a los hechos reales. Viven asi los protago- 
nistas. La accién auténtica se confunde 
con los hechos imaginarios, o con los 
reflejos surgentes del recuerdo.—todo—esta 
envuelto por una penumbra que en- 
sombrece con misterioso encanto.”® The 
penumbra—that space of partial illumina- 
tion between perfect shadow and full light. 
What could be a more fitting location than 
the penumbra for the protagonists as they 
oscillate between the world of realities and 
the land of dreams? 

The characters in the novels of Maria 
Luisa Bombal are neither psychological 
with much description of lo de dentro, nor 
are they naturalistic with much description 
of lo de afuera.*° Amado Alonso character- 
izes them as passing through a physiopsy- 
chic experience free of any erotic symbol- 
ism." Montes and Orlandi say of them: 
“Son hombres y mujeres que caminan 
hacia nosotros con la intencién aparente 
de hacernos alguna confidencia, de 
solicitarnos algiin consejo; pero sélo se 
acercan, no nos dicen nada ni nos piden 
nada. ‘Cierran el libro—y se van,’ ”!* and 
Carlos René Correa describes them as 
characters that: “caminan sondmbulos y 
son animicos e intrascendentes, a tal punto 
que suelen confundirse con la penum- 
bra.”** In short, because of a wraithlike 
quality, the characters move with ease in 
the penumbra. 


These characters move effortlessly. 
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through their nebulous spheres, propelled 
and controlled on the part of the author 
by various devices. They are not, as one 
critic expresses it “catapulted back into 
childhood or, . . . vaulted into the future.”"* 
There is careful preparation on the part of 
the author. The characters cross from 
reality into fantasy on a bridge of dreams 
and day dreams. The approach to the 
bridge on the side of reality is made more 
accessible to them by the author’s use of 
fog or mist, and rain. These elements im- 
materialize everything. They erase fron- 
tiers, blur contours, dull sounds—thus 
realizing surroundings conducive to inner 
thoughts. Like the images used, they are: 
“.. . todas sensaciones tactiles y térmicas en 
movimiento. Y son todas delicadamente 
placenteras, de una intensa suavidad, como 
procedentes del mundo de los suefios.”*® 
Fog is the leit-motiv of House of Mist 
that opens with Helga’s arrival in the land 
of mist: 
. . . the mist was actually pushing forward to 
meet the carriage. At first its early clouds seem- 
ed to float lazily around, dimming the window- 
panes; then the horses entered knee-deep into 
the soft flaky waves it was unfurling in the 
front of them as if out of the ground itself. 
Finally, horses and carriage plunged entirely in- 
to a silent world where the mist stood still, sus- 
pended in space, in rows of impalpable cur- 
tains.1¢ 
The mist serves to dim reality: “La bruma 
que se esparce sobre las realidades exis- 
tentes crea otro mundo que el espiritu 
aprehende como capta las sensaciones 0 los 
sentimientos, es decir como estados incon- 
sistentes pero de realidad innegable.”*” As 
the novel develops, the fog serves to create 
a poetic atmosphere for introspection: “La 
niebla, siempre cortina de humo que 
incita a ensimismarse, diluye el paisaje; 
esfuma los 4ngulos; tamiza los ruidos. . .”"* 
Rain is used in a similar way in the 
other novels, serving usually as a back- 
ground. In only one novel, La amortajada, 
does rain become as integral a part of the 
work as fog in House of Mist. Rain creates 
the atmosphere for Ana Maria’s thoughts: 
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El murmullo de la lluvia sobre los bosques y 


sobre la casa la mueve muy pronto a entregarse 
cuerpo y alma a esa sensacién de bienestar y 
cuncdiie en que siempre la abismé el suspirar 
del agua en las interminables noches de otoho.— 
Y la liuvia cae, obstinada, tranquila. Y ella la 
escu caer. Caer y resbalar como l4grimas por 
los vidrios de las ventanas, caer y agrandax hasta 
el horizonte las la , caer. Caer sobre su 
corazén y empaparlo, deshacerlo de languidez 


y de tristeza.19 


Thus the mood for the complete novel is 
set. What reception could be gloomier for 
a bride than that pictured in the opening 
lines of La tiltima niebla? “El vendaval de 
la noche anterior habia removido las tejas 
de la vieja casa de campo. Cuando 
Ilegamos, la lluvia goteaba en todas los 
cuartos.”*° In the drizzling rain, Juan Ma- 
nuel’s mother (Las islas nuevas) visits the 
family mausoleum: “El mismo crepisculo 
sereno ha entrado en Buenos Aires, anegan- 
do en azul de acero las piedras y el aire, y 
los Arboles de la plaza de la Recoleta 
espolvoreados por la Ilovizna glacial del 
dia.”** Brigida CEl drbol) listens to the 
rubber tree as it tells her about the storm: 
“Durante toda la noche oirfa crujir y gemir 
el viejo tronco del gomero contdndole de la 
intemperie. . 

So that the reader may feel, against the 
background of mist or rain, what happens 
in the head and heart of a woman, Maria 
Luisa Bombal often takes recourse to a 
technique that is autobiographical in form. 
The novels become intimate diaries that 
are spoken instead of being written. In 
one, La ultima niebla, there is almost diary 
within diary. In this instance Maria Luisa 
Bombal is “cushioning” the blow to the 
protagonist. The latter writes two letters 
to the imaginary lover. Then she is con- 
vinced that it is all a dream, and to her, 
tragic. The author ties dream and reality 
together with this statement on the part of 
the protagonist: “Me levantaba medio 
dormida para escribir y, con la pluma en 
la mano, recordaba, de pronto, que mi 
amante habia muerto.”** This oral auto- 
biographical form of presentation leaves 
the impression that the reader is listening 
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to someone thinking out loud. The person 
narrating takes us in her confidence. Her 
life develops before us as in a dream. She 
offers scant information, so we must read 
between the lines. This situation is most 
aptly expressed by Amado Alonso, who 
writes: “. . . ella parece narrar para si 
misma, y el lector tiene que ajustar su ojo 
a la pupila de ella, tiene que hacerse ella.”** 


As a result of this seeing eye to eye with 
the protagonist, the presentation of scene, 
characters and situation is both rapid and 
brief. There is a minimum of description 
and of episodes. Yet they play such an in- 
tegral part in the writing that Amado 
Alonso refers to it as: el papel estructural 
de lo accesorio.*® By this he means that no 
description is used merely for information 
—that nothing inanimate is brought into 
the story unless it is an indirect expression 
of the inner drama of the protagonist. 
Then inanimate things become “magic 
mirrors.”** As an example of this we have 
the following lines from La ultima niebla: 
“Entre la oscuridad y la niebla vislumbro 
una pequefia plaza. Como en pleno campo, 
me apoyo extenuada contra un Arbol. Mi 
mejilla busca la humedad de su corteza. 
Muy cerca, oigo una fuente desgranar una 
sarta de pesadas gotas.”** 

The author's skill in making the reader 
feel instantaneously the scene and the 
psychic state of the protagonist is due 
largely to the use of the sensory, poetically 
and musically expressed. Maria Luisa 
Bombal sensitizes everything, thus creat- 
ing “una auténtica poesia novelada.”** 
Amado Alonso speaks of the “whispering 
rhythm” and adds: “Y el orden de palabras, 
casi siempre justo, las blandas y pocas 
inflexiones melédicas de la frase, y el 
‘tempo’ mismo y dimensién de los periodos 
se amoldan a los diferentes momentos 
emocionales sirviéndoles de sordina, de 
pedal of de resonador.”?° 

In summary, the works of Maria Luisa 
Bombal are quite similar as the theme, 
milieu, and style. The theme that is so 


typical of her writing is that of unrequited 
love seeking alleviation or solace. The un- 
happy protagonist (usually a woman) 
creates in dreams reinforced by day dreams, 
a person to whom she can turn for affec- 
tion. As the protagonist dreams and day- 
dreams, we peer into her head and heart. 
Through her thoughts we observe the 
characters as they oscillate between un- 
reality and reality, dwelling largely in the 
penumbra. The characters drift effortlessly 
into the ethereal world because of the 
author’s skill in tying together the intangi- 
ble and the tangible. 

This is accomplished, first, by using an 
oral diary form of narration whereby the 
reader becomes the confidant of the pro- 
tagonist. This autobiographical form in 
turn leads to an unusual use of description. 
Since the reader adjusts his eye to that of 
the protagonist, the descriptions are brief, 
and what is more striking, no inanimate 
object comes into play unless it mirrors the 
action of the inner life. A third device is 
the use of the elements, mist and rain, to 
produce an environment suitable to intro- 
spection. 

Style collaborates in the descriptions of 
nature and the psychic atmosphere. Maria 
Luisa Bombal, aware of the sorcery of hal- 
lucination, is also sensitive to the strong 
appeal of the sensory. She artistically high- 
lights emotions with a style so rhythmic 
and musical that it may be called poetry 
in prose. 

Of the total production of Maria Luisa 
Bombal’s works, the novels are superior 
to the novelettes. We all dream and at 
times daydream. It is therefore easy to 
join the protagonists of La ultima niebla 
and House of Mist. With a bit of imagina- 
tion we can take one step deeper in the 
penumbra and become the confidant of 
Ana Maria, La amortajada, Maria Luisa 
Bombal’s masterpiece. The weakness of the 
two novelettes lies in the deviation from 
the general pattern of the novels. In El 
arbol, Brigida finds comfort not in a person 
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but in a personified thing, a tree; while in 
Las islas nuevas, happiness is denied every- 
one because of the fantastic embryo wing. 
In conclusion, Maria Luisa Bombal 
leaves traditional techniques in search of 
effects, and all techniques are bent in one 
direction. Emotional instability, wraithlike 
characters, a penumbrous setting, an atmos- 
phere blurred by rain or dimmed by fog, 
an autobiographical form, a poetical style— 
all these items whether planned or spring- 
ing from genius, converge to create the 
vaporous world of Maria Luisa Bombal. 
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MARIO MONTEFORTE TOLEDO—CONTEMPORARY 
GUATEMALAN NOVELIST 


Sotomon Lipp 
Boston University 


Of all the literary genres, the novel can 
perhaps be said to represent the most ef- 
fective medium utilized to express the inti- 
mate relationship between literature and 
society. The Latin American intellectual 
today who is at all sensitive and possessed 
of a social conscience will, if he is a novel- 
ist, be tempted to use his pen as an instru- 
ment to point out social infirmities. This 
is so, not because he is consciously striving 
to produce a tendentious or propagandistic 
work, but merely because he is the sensi- 
tive barometer that registers all the prob- 
lems of living, characteristic of the period. 
He reacts sharply, he is keenly aware, and 
when he writes, this awareness comes to 
the surface. His task is merely to control 
and channelize that which is seeking to 
express itself. 

The impact of wild, untamed forces of 
nature is also an important element that 
can be added to the literary mosaic of 
Spanish America. This is especially true 
of the novelist finds himself confronted 
with vast pampas, dense jungles, or tower- 
ing volcanoes. Man against nature, then, in 
addition to man against man, becomes a 
prime preoccupation of the writer. 

A third line of development, resulting 
in the so-called psychological novel, deals 
with man’s struggle with himself. This is 
the most recent tendency, one which 
touches on universal themes and has trans- 
cended regional boundaries. It reveals an 
increasing maturity and sophistication on 
the part of the writer. Needless to say, the 
above three categories are not to be con- 
ceived of in terms of logic-tight compart- 
ments. There is always the possibility of 
cross-fertilization. 

The work of the Guatemalan novelist, 


Mario Monteforte Toledo, is perhaps a 
striking composite illustration of all three 
types of thematic material. A dynamic man 
in his forties, he represents that fine, liberal 
tradition in Latin America which has 
always struggled to assert itself in the face 
of the overpowering weight of inertia and 
backwardness. In keeping with the Latin 
American practice whereby most novelists 
were at one time, or still are, newspaper 
reporters, Monteforte Toledo was formerly 
editor of Hoy, an independent daily, no 
longer in existence, which did not hesitate 
to criticize the regime of the late Castillo 
Armas. He was just as outspoken a critic 
in the days of Jacobo Arbenz. He partici- 
pated in the first revolutionary govern- 
ment of his country, under Arévalo, and 
was president of the National Congress. 
He now lives in Mexico, after having been 
exiled on charges of “Communist con- 
spiracy.” 

Monteforte’s first bit of fiction was a 
novelette, curiously enough written in 
English, entitled Biography of a Fish 
(New York, 1943). This political satire, 
unfortunately out of print, is an account 
in allegorical form, of the author's experi- 
ences as a soldier in the American army 
during World War II. Monteforte also has 
two volumes of poetry to his credit: Barro 
(Mexico, 1932) and Cabaguil (Guatemala, 
1946), as well as an essay entitled Pintor, 
gato del arte (Guatemala, 1949). 

The “selva” is the most natural source of 
inspiration for a Guatemalan author. His 
life in the city is intimately bound up 
with it. Every morning, e.g., he watches 
barefoot Indian women arriving in count- 
less numbers from the surrounding villages. 


Wrapped in their brightly colored 
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“huipiles,” they carry heavy baskets of pro- 
duce to the market, balancing them grace- 
fully on their heads. Their arms describe 
a wide arc as they walk erect with that 
rapid, swinging gait, peculiar to the in- 
digenous population. 

Monteforte Toledo is one of those who 
has felt the lure of the “selva,” where man 
struggles to wrest Nature’s secrets in an 
effort to dominate her. This “nature” 
theme, plus his concern with the Indian 
problem, combine to form the matrix of his 
earlier novelistic endeavors. 

Anaité is the name of a tributary which 
flows into the great river Usumacinta, the 
boundary line between Mexico and Guate- 
mala. Dense forests abound on both sides. 
The croaking of a frog mingles with the 
rustle of pelicans’ wings. An occasional 
canoe struggles to keep itself upright in 
the swirling current. Thus we make ov: 
acquaintance with Anaité (which means 
“flor caida” in Maya) and which is also 
the name of Monteforte’s first novel 
(Guatemala 1948). In spite of the fact that 
it won the Premio Ibero-Americano Farrar 
y Rinehart in 1940, it could not be publish- 
ed in Guatemala. The Ubico dictatorship, 
for some inexplicable reason, forbade publi- 
cation. 

In Anaité, as the author himself states 
in the Prologue, the “selva” is more power- 
ful than the characters who strive to sub- 
due it. These are all individuals who, for 
one reason or another, have escaped from 
their former surroundings. They have re- 
fused to compromise with society. Here, in 
the “selva,” they can preserve their identity, 
their virility. Men are closemouthed; no 
questions are asked about anyone’s past. 
Jorge, the principal character, has broken 
all ties, including his engagement. His 
goal is to amass a fortune in these lumber 
camps, so that his future in-laws will no 
longer look down upon him. 

However, Jorge meets Mrs. Freisen, the 
wife of the German director of the lumber 
company. Dazzled by her seductive charms, 
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he weakens in his decision to stay in the 
“selva” indefinitely. He runs back to the 
city to look for his sweetheart, only to find 
her married. Half-crazed, he returns to 
Anaité, but discovers that all of his former 
companions have been killed in a riot; the 
place itself is a shambles, having been des- 
troyed by fire. 

One is overawed in the presence of the 
“selva.” The descriptive passages are epic, 
rather than lyrical in quality, and remind 
one of Rivera’s La Vordgine and Gallegos’ 
Canaima. 

Men here work hard and play hard. 
They take what they want, silently, ruth- 
lessly. Violence and fear are dominant 
“leitmotifs.” Yet Monteforte is not com- 
pletely satisfied with this grim realism, 
characteristic of so much of contemporary 
Latin American fiction. Against this back- 
ground of elemental drives, he subtly intro- 
duces thematic material of a higher order. 
The clash of ideas plays a significant role. 
Some of these men can engage in intel- 
lectual sword play, in spite of the fact that 
the atmosphere is conducive to anything 
but discussion. In this case, discussion re- 
veals bias and helps give additional dimen- 
sion to the characters involved. E.g., the 
wealthy Freisen comments upon the efforts 
at social and economic transformation, tak- 
ing place in Mexico: 
de guerra, ofrece el panorama de interés que da 
Mexico: ientado, , entregado a 
una pandilla de oportunistas. . . (pp. 268-9). 

To which Jorge replies: 

. México est4 conciliando ideas, sobre todo 
en los campos .. . el paso de una época a otra, 
de bs se est4 verificando 


sin sangre gracias a la habilidad de lo que usted 
llama los oportunistas. . 


The answer is not ae in coming: 


—Usted es un comunista; y si no lo es, pronto 
lo ser4, amigo,—dijo don Otto. 


Was Monteforte, as far back as two de- 
cades ago, digging pointedly at all of those 
who tend to over-simplify complicated 
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world issues in terms of snap judgments 
and stereotyped thinking patterns—issues 
which require, instead, patient study and 
sympathetic understanding of a long and 
difficult process of evolution? Are not 
revolutions (such as the Mexican episode 
of 1910, as well as the more extreme con- 
temporary Cuban upheaval) with all their 
regrettable excesses, nothing more than the 
unfortunate result of unintelligent resist- 
ance to evolutionary change? 

Anaité is authentic. This could not have 
been written from afar, so to speak. Monte- 
forte has seen the “selva,” and has observ- 
ed what it can do to men. If further proof 
is needed, one has only to look at the 
“Dedicatoria.” Monteforte dedicates Anaité 
to four friends “con quienes vivi la in- 
creible aventura que origina este libro.” 

Entre la piedra y la cruz is the title of 
Monteforte’s second prize-winning novel 
(Premio Centro-Americano “15  septiem- 
bre,” 1947). Here he shifts his attention 
to the Indian problem of his country—a 
problem he knows full well, having lived 
among Indians for several years. In this 
novel Monteforte proves that one can 
plead a cause and still produce a work of 
art. There is no excess of emotion, no ob- 
vious propaganda, which so often back- 
fires—as is the case with Jorge Icaza’s 
Huasipungo or Huayrapamushkas. In this 
respect, Monteforte seems more closely 
aligned with Ciro Alegria (El Mundo es 
ancho y ajeno). 

The problem with which the author con- 
cerns himself is sociological, and upon its 
solution rests the future not only of Guate- 
mala, but also the well-being of all coun- 
tries that have a large Indian population. 
That of Guatemala is more than half In- 
dian, the remainder is predominantly 
mestizo (or “ladino,” the more frequently 
used term in this country). The conflict 
of cultures (Indian versus mestizo), the 
process of acculturation—all of this consti- 
tutes the core of the problem presented in 
Entre la piedra y la cruz. The term 
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“piedra” is symbolic of the Indian race. It 
appears frequently in Monteforte’s work 
(e.g., in his volume of short stories, La 
Cueva sin quietud, Guatemala, 1949). The 
Indian people are a hard, stoic race; their 
culture makes use of obsidian symbols. 
Their ancient gods are hewn out of stone. 
On the other hand, “cruz,” of course, 
represents the white race. 


Lu Matzar is the patient, intelligent In- 

dian who, by dint of hard work, achieves 
some measure of status in white society. 
He wishes to dedicate his entire life to 
the service of his people. But his is one un- 
ending path of frustration and obstacles. 
The book is a good example of what a 
skilful novelist can do: social background, 
problems posed, solutions advanced—all 
blend harmoniously with character deline- 
ation and plot development. At the very 
outset, the author sets the stage: the mili- 
tary chieftain who “manages” the affairs 
of the Indian village, believes in a “firm” 
approach. When a delegation of Indian 
elders humbly beseeches him to try to 
ameliorate their miserable economic con- 
ditions, he replies: 
—Ustedes son una recua de haraganes . . . Ahora 
quieren que les regalen las cosas . . . Y encima 
vienen a calumniar a las personas honradas y a 
protestar contra la ley y el orden establecido. . . 
Y descargé dos lati sobre la cabeza del 
alcalde. . . (pp. 34-5). 

The centuries-old clash between land- 
owner and peon is compounded by a sec- 
ondary conflict: the foreigner—in this case, 
the German—versus the native. Don Her- 
man, the German “finquero,” has a very 
simple formula which solves all of these 
troublesome problems. In speaking of the 
native population 
—Eso es lo que sucede siempre con los indivi- 
duos de estos paises—dijo don Herman en tono 
dogmatico. —Son desagradecidos e hipédcritas. 
Usted quiso decir que los guatemaltecos prepara- 
dos estan a la altura de los alemanes, y eso no 
es cierto, de ninguna manera. Por eso nosotros 


mandaremos en el mundo, y muy pronto; ya lo 
vera. . . Cp. 79). 


The third area of conflict, Indian—ladino 
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friction, is hinted at when the Matzar 
family receives a visitor: 

. |Caray! afiadié, reparando en la Andrea. — 
Y esta preciosidad es tu mujer? 

—No sefior; es mi hija. Mi mujer est4 esperando 
afuera. . . —Pues, est4 muy galana. 

Instintivamente. . . Lu se acercé a su hermana. 
Asi comenzaba el crimen del ladino: con palabra 
mentirosa. . . (pp. 131-2). 

Lu, who has changed his name to Pedro, 
is an outstanding student. He wins the 
grudging respect of his teachers who have 
never seen an Indian in a white man’s 
school. Like Booker T. Washington, he is 
determined to rise “up from slavery” and to 
carry with him as many of his people as he 
can. He learns, he observes, his thoughts 
crystalize. He has now become articulate 
and voices the unspoken resentment of the 
silent mass. The “ladinos” are forcing the 
Indians to move to less desirable areas, to 
cultivate an inferior type of soil. If the 
government would only realize the need 
for establishing agricultural schools where- 
in the Indians could be taught how to 
work more efficiently, then production 
would multiply and everyone would live 
better. 

Pedro, now a teacher, is disgusted with 
government inefficiency. Nobody in the 
Ministry of Education seems to know or 
care whether he exists or not. Supplies are 
not forthcoming. The Ministry is concern- 
ed only with what goes on in the capital. 
It would seem that the officials purposely 
want to keep the Indian in a state of 
ignorance. 

But his education is still going on. His 
old teacher appears, a mestizo (not all 
mestizos are to be distrusted!) who “en- 
lightens” him as to why he has been “ex- 
iled” to this remote village. People who 
think too much are dangerous. They have 
“a lean and hungry look.” He, the old 
teacher, is also considered “peligroso.” 

World War II finds Pedro Matzar in 
the army. The Indian attitude is one of 
pervasive fatalism. But he learns fast. He 
smiles idiotically, is servile at the proper 
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moment, and is rewarded with a promotion. 
The case of Pedro Matzar is not unique in 
the annals of military history. Moreover, 
the government's attitude is quite cynical: 
it will back the winner of the war, regard- 
less of who that may be. 

Still another area of friction is the sad 
but inevitable conflict between generations. 
The breach between Pedro and his father 
widens continually. Old Matzar had always 
wanted his son to remain on the land. But 
Pedro has gone too far and seen too much. 

Finally, he is jailed on a trumped-up 
charge and is condemned to die. In a 
rather surprise ending (for Monteforte 
doesn’t quite prepare the reader for it), he 
is freed at the last moment, thanks to a 
military uprising. Wounded, he is taken 
to a hospital, and cared for by a “ladina” 
nurse. This is significant, for it illustrates 
the ideological orientation of the author, 
and points to a solution of the problem 
which he has posed. The patient and the 
nurse are symbols. A new light has dawn- 
ed in Pedro’s consciousness. 

Habia que salvar a los indios y a la tierra; no 
en la lucha de raza a raza, sino en la lucha de 
hombre a hombre. Los pobres de todos los con- 
fines; esos eran los suyos. . . 

. . . Entre él y la muchacha criolla ya no habia 

. Obstdculos. . . Cpp. 301-2). 

This, then, seems to be the solution to 
racial conflict: intermarriage. This will 
serve to break down the walls of prejudice 
and isolation. And Pedro Matzar realizes 
that in order to save his people, he has to 
leave his father’s house, to abandon his 
father’s God. 

Monteforte continues to concern himself 
with the problem of race differences and 
hostility. Five years later he publishes 
Donde acaban los caminos (Guatemala, 
1953), a study of Indian-white relations. 
“Aparte son los blancos, aparte son los 
naturales,” is the dominant theme—a bit 
less optimistic than that of the previous 
work, 

Donde acaban los caminos seems to be 
an enlargement of one of Monteforte’s 
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short stories, written earlier, “Dos Caminos 
salen del pueblo,” in the collection of 
“cuentos” referred to above (La Cueva sin 
quietud). The theme in both is the same: 
the love of a white doctor for an Indian 
maiden, and the tragic consequences it 
leaves in its wake. 

Dr. Ratil Zamora has several enemies to 
contend with: disease, filth and misery; 
“curanderos,” “brujos,” and superstitions; 
corrupt government officials, represented 
by a general who “decrees” that there is 
no typhus in the Indian village which the 
doctor has just visited and which is suffer- 
ing from a typhus epidemic. In addition, 
he has antagonized “respectable” society, 
because he has dared to fall in love with 
an Indian girl and to treat her as though 
she were white. 

The author doesn’t waste any time in 
delineating his characters. The general is 
painted with sharp, incisive strokes. “Los 
indios son como animales y le tienen miedo 
a las medicinas” (p. 25). 

A refreshing contrast is provided by the 
village priest. A kindly man, as well as a 
hardheaded, practical Dane, he is quite 
tolerant of Indian pagan practices. A priest 
who is not aligned with corrupt govern- 
ment and the military is a rare treat in a 
novel of this genre. 


A feeling of mutual respect and affection 
develops between the doctor and the priest. 
Theirs is a reserved type of friendship. 
Ideologically, they are worlds apart; the 
doctor has always identified religion with 
fanatical clerics. Yet now, perhaps be- 
cause he is a recent arrival in the village 
and feels unsure of himself, he comes to 
depend increasingly upon the company of 
the priest. He finds him intellectually 
stimulating and, in addition, welcomes the 
opportunity to unburden himself of some 
of the deeper psychological conflicts which 
threaten to demoralize him. 

After more than 400 years, Catholicism 
has not really taken hold among the In- 
dian masses. Catholic ritual has simply 
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been superimposed upon and blended with 
older pagan rites. But the priest is not too 
upset about this. As he puts it: “Mientras 
adoren a algo o a alguien, por sobre la 
mugre del cuerpo y la miseria perecedera, 
eso se parece a la religién y mal puede 
condenarlo un ministro del credo cristiano” 
(p. 64). 

At times we detect traces of “depth 
psychology.” The “flashback” technique 
is used effectively, as the reader is made to 
shuttle from present to past and back 
again. Childhood impressions constantly 
come to the surface of Zamora’s conscious- 
ness and help explain his reactions to his 
present experiences. Occasionally, we find 
passages characterized by the “interior 
monologue” type of writing, reminiscent of 
Proust. Monteforte has imbibed avidly at 
the fount of Joyce and Gertrude Stein. It 
is therefore not surprising to find echoes of 
what may be referred to as “introspective 
free association of ideas.” 

The O'Neill Strange Interlude tech- 
nique is also utilized, either separately or 
in combination with the “stream of con- 
sciousness” style. When the doctor visits 
old Antonio Xahil to ask him for his 
daughter’s hand in marriage, we are con- 
fronted with different systems of punctu- 
ation, used to indicate spoken words and 
hidden thoughts, respectively. There is an 
interesting elaboration of this technique, 
with an additional experimental note 
(Chapters XII and XIII)..The scene is an 
idyllic one in which both lovers, Zamora 
and Maria, are involved. ‘The words are 
spoken, the thoughts represented, the re- 
actions given. Chapter XII features Maria’s 
reactions to the stimuli. In Chapter XIII, 
the identical conversation is repeated, but 
this time we observe Zamora’s reactions to 
the same stimuli. 

Yet this idyl cannot continue. The indi- 
vidual cannot challenge the community’s 
folkways and mores with impunity. The 
doctor has succeeded quite effectively in 
antagonizing the “decent” elements, and 
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incurring the wrath of Maria’s people. 
There can be no question of marriage, of 
racial amalagamation. Inter-marriage, as a 
solution to the white-Indian problem in 
contemporary society, is still utopian. 

Maria refuses to leave with Dr. Zamora. 
“Society” now breathes more easily. It is 
ready to forgive and forget. The doctor has 
returned to the “in-group,” subdued, de- 
feated, and ready to play the game accord- 
ing to the rules. He will eventually marry 
pretty, but crafty Panchita Arriaga, who 
has all along been utilizing her charms in 
not too subtle a manner, in an effort to 
ensnare him. 

Zamora discovers that Maria is expect- 
ing a child, and asks her to marry him. But 
the gap between the two cultures, white 
and Indian, is too vast to be bridged. Maria 
and Zamora each possess a different uni- 
verse of discourse; each lives according to a’ 
different value system. Maria realizes this 
when she knowingly lies to him: “Ya no 
hay hijo” (p. 265). 

When the baby finally arrives, it is 
taken to church to be baptized. The racial 
antagonism reaches its climax. The In- 
dians, headed by Ixpén, the “brujo,” come 
to claim the infant. 


The Indians refuse to leave the church, 
after the priest admonishes them. 
—También de nosotros es este templo; y abajo 
hay otro, que también es de nosotros. Nosotros 
los hemos levantado, piedra sobre piedra . . . 
Cp. 296). 

Is this symbolic, perhaps, of the deep 
gulf which may still exist between Catho- 
licism and Indian paganism, in spite of all 
the efforts at syncretism? 

Maria finally prevails upon her people 
to go. The baptismal ceremony is conclud- 
ed. Maria takes her child and leaves the 
village. Her own people now turn their 
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backs on her. Her journey seems endless, 
her anguish interminable. The infant no 
longer shows signs of life. She walks on 
and on, until she can walk no more. This 
is the end of the road, “donde acaban los 
caminos.” 

In his latest novel, Una manera de morir 
(Mexico, 1957), Monteforte Toledo has 
penetrated even more deeply into the 
realm of universal values, present-day prob- 
lems which know of no geographical boun- 
daries. Here he takes up the soul-shaking 
conflicts experienced by so many former 
Communists—a problem already dealt with 
by authors of world stature: Arthur Koest- 
ler, André Malraux, Ignazio Silone, Rich- 
ard Wright, Howard Fast, and others. 
The principal theme is the clash between 
one’s personal morality on the one hand; 
and orthodoxy on the other, orthodoxy and 
rigidity of the Party, the church, the fam- 
ily, of institutions in general. 

Comrade Peralta is sent on a delicate 
mission into the peasant hinterland. His 
task is to “smear” and downgrade Rueda, a 
peasant leader, who has committed the un- 
pardonable crime of using his own initia- 
tive in attempting to solve a critical situ- 
ation involving a water shortage, in which 
he and all of his neighbors of the country- 
side are involved. But the solution does not 
fit in with the Party’s plans for maximum 
ideological struggle. The precious irriga- 
tion rights have been won by Rueda only 
as a result of compromise. Hence, he must 
be sacrificed and rendered ineffectual— 
this, despite the fact that he has been an 
outstanding party member. 


Peralta rebels inwardly against his as- 
signment, his task being doubly distasteful 
to him in view of Rueda’s pathetically 
eager desire to cooperate in the process of 
self-vilification. The result: Peralta, one of 
the leading spirits in the movement, after 
voicing his doubts as to Party procedure, 
is accused of ideological crimes and is ex- 
pelled. He has not shown the proper grasp 
of the laws of dialectical development, i.e., 
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et ~—Todos somos hijos de Dios— dijo el sacerdote. 
ig gee son los indios, aparte las gentes de 
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he has not followed blindly the dictates 
of the Party’s bureaucracy. 


Peralta’s inner struggle and turmoil, his 
rebellion against what he considers to be 
questionable methods used in the name of 
a “worthy end,” his inability to adjust sub- 
sequently to the “capitalist” world although 
he does obtain a respectable position in a 
bank—all of these well-known facets per- 
taining to the outstanding socio-psycho- 
logical phenomenon of the 20th century— 
are handled in a restrained, masterly man- 
ner. The excellent delineation of some of 
the Party members is probably the result 
of personal contact. What is novel about 
this work is not the theme itself, but its 
application to the Latin American scene. 
Also gratifying is the author’s avoidance of 
the tendency to exaggerate and overdraw 
characters and situations in excessively 
simple terms,—a defect all too frequent in 
so many of the contemporary “social” 
novels of Latin America. 


Peralta, the fish out of water,” who has 

given his best years to what he believes is 
a great and noble ideal is illustrative of the 
sensitive idealists who have in the past been 
utilized and exploited—and continue being 
so—by cynical Party bosses. 
Mi resentimiento es contra gente como usted,— 
he says to Urrutia, the Party chief, —que es 
demasiado calculadora y antihumana para ser 
pura. Ahora me avergiienzo de las sendas 
tortuosas, de la mentira; pero sobre todo, de mi 
obediencia (p. 178). 

What is the force that propels millions 

of individuals to subscribe with unmatched 
zeal and devotion to the doctrine that the 
end justifies the means? Peralta’s answer 
is revealing: 
Siempre he estado Ileno de odio. Todos estamos 
Ilenos de odio: odio disfrazado de fe de in- 
quisidores, odio disfrazado de amor a la justicia, 
odio disfrazado de amargura de no tener nada. . . 
odio porque no sabemos amar. . .Cpp. 132-3). 

This blind and unquestioning faith, so 
necessary for the adherence to and support 
of undeviating orthodoxy, is not confined 
to political movements. It sustains all those 
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who seek emotionaly security, a commodity 
which is not to be found in political parties 
exclusively. In a somewhat spirited dia- 
logue between Peralta and a priest—a dia- 
logue which becomes more acrimonious as 
it goes on, the priest exclaims: 

—La fe es ciega, hijo. Si usted la discute, la 
pierde. —S{, lo sé,—retorts Peralta. —Yo también 
tuve fe; una fe diferente, pero muy parecida. Yo 
fui soldado y misionero. Pero Ilegué a la con- 
clusién de que la ortodoxia sédlo es buena para 
los hombres que obedecen y temen, y no para 
los que piensan y aspiran a la li propia 

a la ajena. . . ep. 350). 

One’s faith cannot be uprooted too 
easily. One cannot abandon one’s family 
with impunity, even after having been 
turned out of the house. And so Peralta 
goes back. His existence is meaningless 
outside of the Party, not only meaningless, 
but without heartbeat. It is simply a way 
of dying, “una manera de morir.” He has 
tried to strike out and find new directions, 
but without success. Perhaps he hasn’t 
tried hard enough; or perhaps the effects 
of Party indoctrination, of catechism, are 
too powerful. But there is a difference. 
Now the Party, for Peralta,—after what he 
has been through—is also “a manner of 
dying,” but Peralta prefers the latter 
“manera.” Therein lies the tragedy. Monte- 
forte leaves no doubt as to the significance 
of the title of his book. Perhaps in the next 
novel he will write, he will subject to 
clinical psychological analysis that whole 
complex of factors which make it not only 
possible, but apparently necessary for all 
Peraltas—sensitive, self-sacrificing and ob- 
viously intelligent—to lick the boot which 
has just delivered—to put it mildly—a tell- 
ing rebuke to their self-esteem. 

The work of Mario Monteforte Toledo 


is an excellent example of the trajectory 
taken by the Latin American novel, as well 
as the maturation process that is going on 
generally. In the first place, from a stylistic 
point of view, the jerky, loosely-construct- 
ed journalistic type of writing is being 
superseded by a greater measure of dis- 
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cipline and polish. Secondly as has already 
been pointed out, there is evidence of in- 
creased concern with psychological themes 
of which Eduardo Mallea is one of the 
first and foremost exponents. Finally, there 
is an attempt to keep from confining one- 
self to exclusively regional themes. Writers 
are becoming more interested in problems 
which carry universal appeal. In this con- 
nection, perhaps the opposite extreme 
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should also be avoided, i.e., the tendency 
to imitate foreign techniques which turn 
their backs completely on the problems re- 
lating to the Latin American continent. 
What is desirable, in the last analysis, is a 
universalization of thematic material with- 
in the context of “el sabor de la tierruca.” 
This, Monteforte Toledo has achieved ad- 
mirably. 


A PROGRAM OF HISPANIC STUDIES 
FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


Copies, with covers, of The Program, by Gardiner H. London and 
Robert G. Mead, Jr., (printed in the May 1961 Hispania, pp. 383- 
406), are available for $1 from Dr. L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., 
Greencastle, Indiana. Tell your students about the Program and 


urge them to order copies. 


“WANTED: TEACHERS” 


Copies, with covers, of Carl A. Tyre’s valuable 1957 Presidential Address, outlining 
the problems facing teachers of Spanish (and other languages) in the coming years, 
are available from Prof. L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind., priced at 
25c each. Readers are urged to order several copies for their own information and 
for distribution among principals, superintendents, deans and other administrative 


personnel at their institutions. 
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A curious aspect of the criticism on Don 
Segundo Sombra is that many critics allude 
to the symbolic character of the novel, yet 
practically no one addresses himself ex- 
clusively to its study. To be sure, Amado 
Alonso, Da Cal, Cortazar, Torres-Rioseco, 
Anderson Inbert and others all mention 
the symbolic qualities of the book; some 
even occupy themselves briefly with the 
figure of Don Segundo as a symbol. But 
aside from the brief treatment of this re- 
markable gaucho, as far as this writer 
knows, no one, with the exception of E. J. 
Gates, has produced a single study of the 
occurence, development, and function of 
the symbolism in Don Segundo Sombra. 
My purpose here is to illustrate abundantly 
one aspect of the symbolism in this novel, 
as it manifests itself through water imagery. 
Gates, in an article on Giiiraldes’ master- 
piece, correctly reports that no single image 
recurs more often than that of water. In- 
deed, it is mentioned well over seventy 
times. “The basic plan of Don Segundo 
Sombra is developed in the form of an 
autobiography through the evocation of 
three series of reminiscences, the narrat- 
or’s thoughts being each time stimulated 
by moving waters.”* In the first reminis- 
cence the “orphan” is seated on the banks 
of a stream, fishing and meditating upon 
the first fourteen years of his life: “ 
dejé que el corcho de mi aparejo, llevado 
por la corriente, viniera a recostarse contra 
la orilla. Pensaba. Pensaba en mis catorce 
afios de chico abandonado. . .” In the 


second series, the young man is at a river 
watering his horse. He recalls his last five 
years as a cowboy under the expert guid- 
“Mi vista cayé 
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sobre el rio, cuya corriente apenas percep- 
tible hacia cerca mio un hoyuelo. . . Asi, 
evoqué un recuerdo que parecia perdido 
en la aburrida bruma de mi infancia” (p. 
61). In the third case, the narrator sits on 
his horse near the edge of a small lake. No 
longer a gaucho but a young “patrén,” he 
awaits the painful moment of Don Segun- 
do’s departure. Moving water again evokes 
the past: 

La laguna hacia en la orilla unos flequitos 
cribados. . . Una fatiga grande pesaba en mi 
cuerpo y en mis pensamientos . . 

Tres afios hablan transcurrido desde que 
llegué, como un simple resero, a trocarme en 
patrén de mis 

Esta visto que en mi vida el agua es como 
un espejo en que desfilan las imdgenes del 
pasado. A orillas de un arroyo resum{ antafio 


mi nifiez. Dando de beber a mi caballo 
en la picada de un rio, revisé cinco afios de 


andanzas gauchas. Por ultimo, sentado sobre la 
pequefia anca una laguna, en mis 
posesiones, consultaba mentalmente mi diario 


de patrén” (p. 180). 

Gates rightly concludes that “running 
water becomes a metaphorical and sym- 
bolic medium for reflecting the past and 
for unifying the three decisive moments in 
the narrator’s life” Cop. cit., p. 35). 

Later in the same article Gates mentions 
again the particular attraction that water 
held for Gitiraldes. Let us explore more 
thoroughly this peculiar power of water 
and see in what ways it contributes to the 
poetic world of the novel. Various physical 
features of the pampa are compared to 
water. Most frequently it is the road or 
trail on which they drive cattle that is 
compared to a river or a stream: “En aquel 
camino, que corria entre sus alambrados 
como un arroyo entre sus barrancas. . .” Cp. 
46); “. . . el callején se ensanché como un 


fire 
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rio que llega a la laguna” (p. 55); “por e 
camino, que fingia un arroyo de tierra. . .” 
(p. 183). 

But Gitiraldes’s use of water is not limit- 
ed to simple comparison. It is also used to 
reflect and unify the physical boundaries 
of man’s life. Here are some examples in 
which it serves to unite land and sky: 


Las aguas del rio hicierénse frias a mis ojos 
y los reflejos de la 


s cosas en la superficie 
serenada, tenian mds color que las cosas mismas. 
El cielo se alejaba. Mudabanse los tintes dureos 
de las nubes en rojos, los rojos en pardos (p. 15). 
E] callején, delante mio, se tendia oscuro. 
cielo, atin zarco de crespusculo, reflejdbase en 
los charcos de forma irregular o en el agua 
guardada por las profundas huellas de alguna 
carreta. . . (p. 16) 


Por trechos la tierra dura parecia tan barnizada, 
que reflejaba el cielo como un arroyo (p. 60). 

En el cielo habia grandes charcos y rios 
plateados, sobre un fondo de chatos remansos 
negros (p. 165). 
And finally, in one instance, the vast un- 
interrupted expanse of the sea evokes both 
the sky and the pampa: 

De pronto, una franja azul entre las pendientes 

dos médanos. Y repechamos la ultima cuesta. 
De abajo para arriba, surgia algo asi como un 
doble cielo, mds oscuro, que vino a asentarse en 
—— blanca a poca distancia de donde 


mos. 
Llegaba tan alto aquella pampa azul y lisa 
ue no podfa convencerme } que fuera agua 
p. 104). 

In this latter half of this description, the 
image is reversed. Earlier we have seen 
that the pampa and the trails of the pampa 
evoke the image of water. In this case, 
water is so deceiving that to the narrator 
the sea becomes the pampa. Thus land and 
sky and sea are associated and united 
through the images of water common to 
Giiiraldes’s description of all three. 

The use of water imagery, however, is 
not confined to descriptions of physical 
phenomena in the external world. Images 
of water also become the medium through 
which inner, intangible experiences and 
sensations are expressed in terms of ex- 
ternal, physical events and sensations: 


De pronto of correr unos caballos; un cencerro 
agité sus notas con precipitacién de gotera. 


Aquellos sonidos se expandian en el sereno 
matinal, como ondas en la piel sofolienta del 
agua al golpe de algun cascote (p. 42). 

Senti que la soledad me corria por el espinazo, 
como un chorrito de agua (p. 96). 

Yo sufria por todo, como un agua sensible al 
declive, al viento, al sol y a la hojita del sauce 
llorén que le tajea el lomo (p. 164). 

esperamos con calma que se nos fuera 
acercando la noche, poco a poco, como una cosa 
grande y mansa en la que nos fbamos a ir 
suavecito, de costillas, como un rio que va gozan- 
do su carrerita de olvido y comodidad (p. 168). 

mo un arroyo que se encuentra con un 
remanso, daba vueltas y me sentia profundo, 
Ileno de una pesada quietud (p. 179). 

In the first passage, Gitiraldes gives a 
graphic representation of early morning 
sounds as he imagines them. In the fol- 
lowing passages, he conveys successively 
the feeling of solitude, of suffering, of 
comfort and forgetfulness, and of peace 
and happiness. Eric Fromm states succinct- 
ly that the essence of symbolic language is 
that inner experiences, ones of thought and 
feeling, are expressed as if they were sen- 
sory experiences, events in the outer 
world.* It is clear that in Don Segundo 
Sombra, water is one of the basic elements 
of symbolic language. 


The images of water have still further 
implications. The universal symbolic sig- 
nificance of water, especially moving water 
of the ocean or of the stream, is that of 
constant movement and yet of perma- 
nence.* One of the functions of art is to 
give permanent form to what by nature is 
unsubstantial and fleeting—emotions, feel- 
ings, ideas. This was Giiiraldes’ primary 
intent—to give permanence to an aspect of 
the “disappearing Argentina.” What more 
appropriate medium than that of water to 
achieve this end. Moreover, we gradually 
realize, on reading Don Segundo Sombra, 
that the dynamic rhythm which character- 
izes the life of the gaucho is the constant 
“caminar, caminar, caminar” of the cattle- 
driver. The image of moving water comes 
to give symbolic expression, too, to this 
perpetual motion of the cowboy. The as- 
sociation of the trail with moving water, 
both in physical resemblance and in func- 
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tion, is illustrated in the following passage, 
where the young cowboy, on the threshold 
of a new life, reviews what the life of a 
gaucho has meant to him: “Porque detras 
de ellas [pobrezas] estaban todos mis 
recuerdos de resero vagabundo y, mas 
arriba, esa indefinida voluntad de andar, 
que es como una sed de camino y un ansia 
de posesién, cada dia aumentada, de 
mundo” (p. 172). Not only does the 
“camino” flow like water, it creates a thirst 
like water. The gaucho’s thirst for the trail 
is like one’s thirst for water—unquenchable, 
vital to existence. 

It is interesting to note that an exami- 
nation of the function of water imagery 
leads us to a view of the pampean world 
shared by other critics, but arrived at by 
quite different considerations. Rodriguez- 
Alcala, in a convincing article that investi- 
gates the technique of simile employed by 
Gitiraldes, regards the pampean world of 
Don Segundo Sombra as one where “la 
comunién, la armonia, la afindad existen 
entre el hombre de la pampa y la 
naturaleza.”* Augusto Cortazar, in 
another excellent article offering a stylistic 
analysis of the language used in the novel, 
is led to a vision of a mystical pampa: 
“aquella unién de tierra y cielo que ad- 
quiere en su 4nima una consistencia semi- 
aérea y desrealizada.”* Both views support 
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and are strengthened by a picture of the 
pampean world, unified, organized, and 
integrated as it is by water imagery. For 
water unifies the physical phenomena of 
the gaucho’s world (land and sky and 
bodies of water), the psychic phenomena 
(the past and the present in time), and 
brings together the physical with the psy- 
chic Cinner, intangible experiences with 
outer, sensory experiences). Not only is 
water imagery the key structural principle 
of the narration, as Gates correctly notes, 
it also helps to unify the thematic elements 
essential to the poetic world of the novel. 
Finally, the image of moving water gives 
symbolic expression to the gaucho’s pat- 
tern of existence and to his spiritual needs. 


NOTES 
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JOSE RUBEN ROMERO: THE WRITER AS SEEN BY HIMSELF 


O. Corp 
Fresno State College 


In the numerous studies, analyses, and 
critiques of José Rubén Romero and his 
works there is only sparse data concerning 
Romero’s analysis of himself as a writer. 
Through a study of his ideas about him- 
self as an author, it is possible to ascertain 
the real purposes of his compositions.* The 
indispensable sources for this data are Ro- 
mero’s uncollected essays and articles. 
Written only a short time before his death, 
these articles permitted Romero to relive 
verbally much of his literary career and to 
disclose personal data which he had not 
imparted before. 

Romero did not hesitate to evaluate him- 
self as a writer as well as to effect a judg- 
ment of his own work. His most general, 
and at the same time indicative, remark 
concerning himself as an author was that 
he composed without cogitation, in the 
only style which was natural to him, and 
about that which was most familiar to him. 
His style and his themes were reminiscent 
of the province and his provincial life 
therein. “Escribo como puedo,” he wrote. 
“Soy un lugarefio; hablo como quien quiero 
ser: un hombre del pueblo.”? Essentially, 
the literary works which were produced 
with this desire accounted for the literary 
stature which Romero enjoyed. His de- 
votion to the province furnished the stimu- 
lus to write, a theme which he could de- 
velop, and literally, a style with which he 
could compose. 

Rubén Romero admitted that had he 
never left Mexico he probably never would 
have composed the works by which he is 
known. Although the love for his province 
and his sincere admiration of the people 
were sentiments of long standing, Romero’s 
desire to write of the province and pro- 
vincial life did not develop until 1932. 
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Shortly after arriving at his consular post 
in Barcelona, he began to experience a 
profound nostalgia for native soil. Unable 
to return to Mexico, don Rubén then at- 
tempted to satisfy his longing by writing 
of his life in his native Michoac4n. Romero 
described this period in Spain as follows: 
“Mi ausencia de la patria se tradujo en un 
anhelo insaciable de recordarla, y encontré 
la forma de dar cuerpo a mis recuerdos, 
escribiendo y describiendo cuanto llevaba 
de mf, relacionado con mi terrufio, con mi 
provincia, con mi nifiez pasada en una 
casa solariega, con mi modesta juventud de 
romero trashumante por villas y por campos 
de mi querido Michoacan.”* Thus, he was 
a lugarefio who began to record the life of 
a lugareno. 

Romero remained steadfast in his liter- 
ary consecration. His novels, his speeches, 
his articles and essays continuously reflect- 
ed the flavor of the province. His work, he 
wrote, “es como mi mesa: no ofrece mas 
que platos regionales.”* He also admitted 
that he, like many of his contemporaries, 
was imbued with the revolutionary feel- 
ings which dominated Mexico and its 
people. Thus, as he wrote about his own 
experiences, the events for his story were 
those of the contemporary history of Mexi- 
co. Likewise, the people he included in 
his story were real people caught in the 
turmoil of revolution. He admitted that he 
had never created a single event or char- 
acter. “Las gentes de mi tierra,” he wrote, 
“son los verdaderos protagonistas de mis 
obras; yo no he hecho mas que Ilevarlos al 
papel.”* 

Because he had developed themes which 
were fundamentally based on his own ex- 
periences in life, the works of Rubén Ro- 
mero were essentially autobiographical. 
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Romero freely admitted that he felt no re- 
straint in writing of himself. He could tell 
his stories much in the same manner as he 
had lived them. He indicated however, 
that he had sensed that his works would 
have a popular appeal. It was not vanity 
which prompted Romero to think of popu- 
larity. Rather, as his life had been so typic- 
al of that of thousands in Mexico who had 
experienced similar, even identical, inci- 
dents in their lives, identification of reader 
with a character, an event, a place, or even 
a mood would be a common occurrence. 
Autobiographic composition also afforded 
him freedom from an exercise of the imagi- 
nation. He could draw on the facets of his 
life. He was not burdened with the 
necessities of plot construction, character 
development, and artistic imagery. Neither 
did autobiography, in his mind, demand a 
meticulous prudence in semantics and syn- 
tax. He insisted that he was incapable of 
creating a work wherein style and form 
could be evaluated by accepted literary 
standards.® 


Romero thus considered his literature to 
have little literary value in either national 
or international circles. He wrote for per- 
sonal pleasure and satisfaction, not in an 
attempt to display any special creative 
talent or to create finished artistic master- 
pieces. The writing of his novels was es- 
sentially his method of experiencing vi- 
cariously the pleasures of his home while 
he was away from Mexico. He implied 
that his books were only those works which 
would have been achieved by anyone pos- 
sessed of the power of retention coupled 
with a desire to exhibit in writing an ar- 
dent devotion to one’s home and friends. 
Referring to the manner in which he con- 
ceived his ideas, arranged them in order, 
and put them on paper, he wrote: “Mi 
facultad retentiva para recordar objetos, 
paisajes y personas, gastada por los afios, 
me ha servido de cdmara fotogrdfica y en 
los viajes la pongo en actividad para tener 
después algo de que hablar y de escribir.”” 
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The popular reaction to Romero’s works 
materialized as he had presupposed. With- 
in a period of four years, a total of eight 
editions of his first four novels had been 
published. As subsequent works appeared, 
each was likewise well received by the 
reading public.* Within six years of the 
publication of his first novel, Romero had 
been accepted as a member of the Mexican 
Academy. Despite the enthusiastic accept- 
ance of his works by the public and of- 
ficial recognition by the Academy, Romero 
was still hesitant to grant that any of his 
compositions could be accepted as works 
of art. He insisted that he had merely re- 
told the story of his life. He had written 
the account in the vernacular rather than 
in a grand or noble prose. He admitted 
the presence of many defects in these com- 
positions. But, he explained, these defects 
were really reflections of similar weak- 
nesses in his own character: indiscretion, 
pride, inconsistence. If late in life he re- 
mained unembarrassed by his actions, he 
blamed himself for not having composed, 
during the vast scope of his literary career, 
at least “. . . un buen libro.”® And in final 
judgment of himself as a writer, he wrote: 
. debo sentirme vencido, impotente para 
expresar mis sentimientos.”*° Thus, despite 
a pretentious popularity in his country and 
abroad, Rubén Romero was unwilling to 
deem popular reaction synonymous with 
artistic value. Although he was so pleased 
that so many persons had read his works 
and expressed the hope that others would 
come to know them, his ultimate decision 
was that he had been relatively unsuccess- 
ful as an author and that his works “.. . 
carecen de importancia como obras de 
arte.”"4 


If Rubén Romero generally belittled his 
talent as an author and the merit of his 
works as a whole, he was personally most 
satisfied with his novel La vida initil de 
Pito Pérez. Although Romero stated that 
perhaps this work had been too highly 
praised by the critics,** there is no doubt 
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that he reached the height of his literary 
career with this novel which paradoxically 
has been termed, as will be explained later, 
both the most Mexican and the least Mexi- 


can of his works.** 


That this novel was Romero’s favorite is 
evidenced by the ample data which he sup- 
plied regarding the work. Romero wrote 
that the initial idea for the novel was not 
unduly influenced by his knowledge of 
peninsular picaresque literature. As of 
1938, the year in which the novel was writ- 
ten, Romero had read only four works of 
picaresque character: La vida de Lazarillo 
de Tormes, La Celestina, Rinconete y 
Cortadillo, and Vida del buscén, llamado 
don Pablos de Segovia.** Within ten years 
of that date, he had become more acquaint- 
ed with the extensive picaresque produc- 
tion in Spain. But even then, Romero 
would concede only that his work bore a 
resemblance in form and theme and that, 
as literature, his novel did not rank artis- 
tically with those of Cervantes, Alemdn, or 
Quevedo.** 


Rubén Romero also described how the 
novel came to be written. In 1938, he was 
serving in Rio de Janeiro as Mexico’s am- 
bassador to Brazil. As he was then a newly 
elected member of the Academia Mexicana 
de la Lengua, he was determined to mature 
in his writings by composing a book a year 
utilizing themes of a less provincial and 
more learned character than those present 
in his other works.** But the irresistible at- 
traction to provincial life was so dominant 
within his character and nature that he 
quickly shed the literary veil of artificiality 
and returned to dealing with themes with 
which he was intimately acquainted. Ro- 
mero’s own words tell what occurred: “A 
veces pasa lo que con aquella novela que 
escribi a raiz de ser elegido académico. 
Terminé realmente una obra que, a mi al 
menos, me parecia impecable, peinada, 
cuidada, corregida, académica en fin. Era 
un relato de mi vida intima, muy respetable 
y serio; pero un dia, no sé cémo, me en- 
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contré a mi mismo: vi que yo no era 
aquello . . . la hice mil pedazos. . . .Y en 
seguida me escribi, en dos meses, el ‘Pito 
Pérez’.”** 

There is no doubt that Romero’s most 
singular attraction to this novel was oc- 
casioned by the protagonist, Pito Pérez. If 
in his literary haste, Romero had caused 
Pito to die at the close of the novel, Pito 
lived on in the mind of the novelist. Sub- 
stantiation of this statement is evidenced 
by the publication of a second work which 
concerned Pito’s activities.** Romero stated 
that he found consolation in the character 
of the rogue. Pito afforded a psychological 
solace which Romero had not found else- 
where. Although Romero never explained 
himself in this matter, one can assume that 
such solace was really identification of self 
with the novelistic character. As Romero 
wrote: “Cada vez que acosa una pena, 0 
me siento solo, o me hiere un desdén, me 
acojo a Pito Pérez, al Pito Pérez que no ha 
acabado de morir dentro de mi cerebro y 
lo azuzo para que no muerda a los 
merodeadores.”?® 

Much of this interest was caused by the 
authenticity of Pito Pérez. It is true that 
the source and inspiration of Romero’s 
novel came from the thoughts and actions 
of a real human being, Jess Pérez Gaona. 
Pérez Gaona was born in Santa Clara, 
Michoacan. The date of birth is unknown. 
He had left his home and family while 
still quite young because he was unable to 
conform to certain patterns of accepted 
conduct. Romero wrote that Pérez Gaona 
then became a kind of vagabond, an itiner- 
ant salesman who traveled from village to 
village selling inexpensive items to any 
who would buy. Because of the notions he 
sold, he soon became known as Hilo Lacre. 
In time, Pérez Gaona abandoned his role 
as salesman and turned to the charity of 
the provincial people for his living. He 
continued wandering over the Michoacan 
countryside, loitering in stores and cantinas 
where he amused the people with his tales. 
Rubén Romero remembered Pérez’ many 
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visits to his father’s store in Cotija de la 
Paz as well as some of the colorful stories 
which had become Pérez’ hallmark. Ro- 
mero admitted that, at the time, he had 
not understood the stories, but later they 
formed the basis for the series of adven- 
tures presented in the novel. Romero also 
remembered the pito de carrizo which 
Pérez Gaona always carried and which he 
learned to play quite well. A second and 
more permanent nickname came into be- 
ing because of the instrument: Pito. And 
Pito Pérez became a most familiar figure 
to the people of Michoacdn, Jesis Pérez 
Gaona, better known as Hilo Lacre or Pito 
Pérez, died on November 9, 1929, in 
Morelia, in the hospital founded by Ro- 
mero’s friend, Dr. Miguel Silva.?° 

At the time Romero stated how he had 
come to write the novel, he also mentioned 
what perhaps was a purpose in writing this 
work. He said that this account of the life 
of Pito Pérez was “. . . un libro sin tras- 
cendencia” and that he had written it “sin 
mas deseo que el de que se rian un rato 
. .» pero no de mi.” There is evidence to 
support the statement that Romero’s pri- 
mary purpose was not merely to entertain. 
It is true that, in 1942, Romero had ex- 
pressed much the same idea as that quoted 
by Robles: that he had destroyed a care- 
fully prepared manuscript and had written 
La vida initil de Pito Pérez in that style 
which “. . . hace refr o lorar a los pastores 
y a los mesaneros.”** However, Romero 
continued by hinting at the presence of a 
more important objective which, for rea- 
sons unknown, Robles did not record. It 
was not until 1949 that Romero expressed 
that purpose. He wrote then that he had 
wanted to record the sadness and bitter- 
ness which life had inflicted upon an indi- 
vidual for whom everything had always 
turned out for the worse. He had wanted 
to portray this person who had known only 
defeat in business, in society, and in love. 
It was Romero’s desire to picture one of 
these many persons who was hungry while 
others ate at leisure, one who lived in 
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misery while others enjoyed the benefits 
granted by wealth. Romero described this 
purpose as follows: 

Al escribirlo, no me propuse hacer un libro 
gracioso, sino mas bien, desahogar amarguras y 
tristezas que la vida impone a determinados 
individuos, a quienes todo les sale mal econémica 
y afectivamente, seres obscuros que no llegan a 
saber lo que es un amor, ni a tener asegurado el 
pan de cada dia, mientras que en la misma 
comunidad a la que les tocé en suerte corres- 
ponder, como un escarnio a su miseria, otros 
alcanzan todos los goces de la tierra, todos los 
deleites de la carne, todas las satisfacciones que 
se compran con el dinero, desde la lisonja del 
necio hasta la consideracién de los poderosos.2* 


Since Romero had once inferred that 
he had written this novel with a purpose 
more serious than that of entertainment, 
and then later detailed a specific objective, 
it would seem that this latter supersedes 
the first in importance. In effect, this pur- 
pose renders the desire to entertain a tech- 
nique with which the novel becomes more 
appealing to a greater number of readers. 

Assuming the more serious of the two 
objectives to be Romero’s ultimate goal, 
the immediate public reaction to the novel 
was somewhat disconcerting to him. Al- 
though readers generously applauded this 
work which enjoyed two editions during 
the first year of existence, these same read- 
ers seemed to see a comic character in the 
person of Pito Pérez. To them he was a 
clown. The element of tragedy apparently 
made no impression. Romero was disturb- 
ed by this reaction of the public. He was 
further upset when people began to associ- 
ate him with the protagonist of the novel. 
They began to address him as “Pito Pérez.” 
Such actions and reactions on the part of 
the public caused Rubén Romero to as- 
sume that he was either a poor judge of 
human character, or that he was complete- 
ly incapable of expressing himself clearly 
and accurately in writing. He reported his 
reactions when he wrote that “queriendo 
hacer un libro angustiado y doloroso, la 
tragedia de un hombre perseguido por la 
desgracia, me resulté un sainete que pro- 
voca risas.”** 
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Romero’s initial impression of the public 
reaction to this novel soon proved incorrect. 
If the readers had been amused, they were 
also acutely aware of the tragedy in a 
human life. To the Mexican, it was the 
story of his life and Pito Pérez was every 
Mexican who had been caught in the tur- 
moil that followed the Revolution. Pito 
was the personification of rebellion against 
the inhumanity and injustice of a stagnant 
country.*® Pito was an individual whose 
ideas paralleled those of Romero and he 
became the mouthpiece for the pessimistic 
views of his biographer, who in turn was 
enumerating the attitudes of the people. 
The people of Mexico easily understood 
his cries and his pleas. Romero was express- 
ing national attitudes; Pito Pérez was his 
spokesman. But, if Pito Pérez was essential- 
ly Mexican in concept and description, he 
was like many men in other cultures and 
other societies. It was in this light that 
Indalecio Prieto termed this novel both the 
most Mexican and the least Mexican of 
Romero’s works.”*. The totality of Pito’s 
ideas was at once specific to Mexico and 
general everywhere. They seemed to re- 
flect the thoughts of many men in many 
places. As one critic explained, the reader 
saw himself as Pito Pérez, as a picaro, who 
like Pito was running from life, attempting 
to escape a cruel monotony and routine.” 
If Romero had really wanted his work to 
be the anguished story of a man, he act- 
ually had compiled “una visién angustiosa 
de la Humanidad.”** 


In time Romero became aware of the 
true public sentiment for his novel and 
even admitted the truth of these cogent 
analyses. He acknowledged also that he 
had succeeded in his overall purpose. But 
what he had not realized, at least at first, 
was that this was not the tragedy of a man, 
but one of men. The protagonist was at 
once the personification of a people and 
an epoch, and indirectly, reflected the an- 
guish of men of all ages. Pito’s complaints 
were not restricted by time, they were 
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timeless. Thus, Romero had succeeded in 
writing a work whose declarations had 
certain universal applications. “Todo escri- 
tor,” he wrote, “desea llegar al publico, 
aunque sélo sea con el propésito de ver con 
cuantas personas coincidimos en nuestra 
manera de pensar y de sentir. El libro mio 
que mas se acerca al pensamiento de la 
mayoria es Pito Pérez, tal vez porque 
existen en el mundo muchas gentes con 
las mismas ideas, la misma rebeldia e 
idéntica tristeza que mi personaje, aunque 
no se atreva a desnudar sus pensamien- 
tos,”29 

It is obvious that Rubén Romero’s re- 
marks concerning himself as a writer and 
those about his literature are relatively few 
in number. However, they reveal much in- 
formation which contributes to the literary 
knowledge of Romero. By his own admis- 
sion, his literature was the story of his life 
as a provinciano of Mexico. Because this 
life was so much like that of others, what 
he wrote was really the story of life, ideas, 
and observations of many other Mexicans 
who had been enmeshed in the confusion 
of revolution. By means of this picture of 
Mexico and Mexicans, Romero’s popu- 
larity, and much of his literary success, was 
assured. 

By his own admission, Romero’s litera- 
ture did not boast those characteristics 
usually associated with artistic creations. 
His works lacked literary finesse and re- 
finement. He and his literature consistently 
reflected the atmosphere of provincial life, 
whose attention was directed more to the 
daily affairs, concerns, and activities of 
struggling human beings than to the sub- 
tleties of urban society with its fabricated 
code of cosmopolitan conduct. 

Romero believed that his literature 
should not be judged with the standards 
necessary for literary works of art. His 
works were not creations in that the theme, 
its development, and the style employed 
for that development were fashioned solely 
by talent and creative imagination. He ad- 
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mitted that he wrote more by instinct than 
because of authentic literary genius. But, 
if Romero at times was disturbed because 
he had never written a true literary cre- 
ation, and if he belittled much of his own 
writing, he was consoled by the presence 
in his literature of a value which he con- 
sidered of an importance equal to that of 
artistic merit. He had expressed himself 
honestly and sincerely and he had written, 
with unwavering dedication, about that 
life which he believed the real delineator 
of lo mexicano. Although he had written 
of people and events that were close to 
the soil and native to a given epoch, he 
had been able, at least in his favorite work, 
to portray much of the anxiety endured 
by men everywhere, at all times. 


NOTES 


1 The only work in the Obras completas 
(México, Ediciones Oasis, [1957]}) which con- 
tains data pertinent to this theme is “Breve 
historia de mis libros,” pp. 3-16. This article, 
originally presented as a speech on April 28, 
1942, in Havana, is patterned after another of 
Romero’s speeches, “Habla Rubén Romero,” 
Homenaje a Rubén Romero (México, [Imprenta 
Aldina], 1937), pp. 49-60. Romero gave this 
address several times after 1937 and on each oc- 
casion there were only slight changes or alter- 
ations. 

2 “Vibracién de Espafia,” [1v], Hoy, 731 (24 
febrero 1951), p. 16. All references in this ar- 
ticle to Hoy are to that journal published in 
Mexico. 

8 “Yo he visto asf a los presidentes de México: 
Mi compadre Ortiz Rubio,” [m], Hoy, 603 (11 
septiembre 1948), p. 13. 

4 “En el jardin de los Académicos,” Hoy, 748 
(23 junio 1951), p. 16. These words reflect the 
sentiment expressed in 1941, when Romero pre- 
sented his acceptance address as an $mico 
correspondiente: “Mi literatura, volando a ras 
de tierra, se nutre con elementos de una simplici- 
dad primitiva: la choza, el Arbol, o la fuente.” 
“Semblanza de una mujer,” Obras completas, 
p. 761. 

5 Quoted by J. M. Gonzdélez de Mendoza, 
“José Rubén Romero en sus novelas,” El Uni- 
versal, aiio xxxvt, cli, 12.940 (21 julio 1952), p. 
3A. This admission has been made in “México 
es asi, Sefiores,” Hoy, 718 (25 noviembre 1950), 
p. 20. In this speech made before the Spanish 
Academy, Romero stated: “ terrenos de 
Michoacan salieron todos los tipos de mis libros.” 

® “La novela mexicana,” Hoy, 717 (18 


noviembre 1950), p. 21. 


7? “Instanténeas de una jira presidencial,” Hoy, 
637 (7 mayo 1949), p. 11. 

8 As of 1959, in addition to the Obras com- 
pletas, Romero’s novels had amassed a total of 
forty-three editions. 


® “Esta seria una sincera entrevista,” Hoy, 
713 (21 octubre 1950), p. 19. 


10 “Las campanas de Pito Pérez doblan a 
muerto,” Hoy, 652 (20 agosto 1949), p. 15. 

11 “Vanidades y recuerdos,” Hoy, 639 (21 
mayo 1949), p. 26. 

12 “Las campanas de Pito Pérez doblan a 
muerto,” p. 14. 

18 I[ndalecio] Prieto, “jHasta luego!” Améri- 
cas, tv, (11 noviembre 1952), p. 32. 

14 “Las campanas de Pito Pérez doblan a 
muerto,” op. cit. 

15 Thid. 

16 Luis de Sandoval, “Cuénteme su vida.” 
This article is in the possession of dofia Mariana 
Garcia de Romero, the author’s widow. The 
pages had been torn from the magazine and 
thus full bibliographical data was unobtainable. 

17 Quoted by Antonio R. Robles, “Ni Pito ni 
don Romero nos engafiaron,” Excelsior, afio 
xxXxvi, iv, 12.716 (8 julio 1952), p. 6a 

18 Algunas cosillas de Pito Pérez que se me 
quedaron en el tintero (México, [Imprenta 
Aldina], 1945). 

19 “Fechas y fichas de un pobre diablo,” 
Cuadernos americanos, aiio 4, vol. 22, (4 julio- 
agosto 1945), p. 254. 

20 The publication of Romero’s novel caused 
much literary speculation as to the authenticity 
of Pito Pérez. Some of the articles which show 
evidence of research on this question are as 
follows: J[osé] M[ancisidor], “La vida initil 
de Pito Pérez,” Revista Universitaria, 3 (1938), 
RP 58-60; F. Rand Morton, Los novelistas de la 

evolucién Mexicana (México, 1949), p. 72; 
Rail Arreola Cortés, “Lo popular, esencia de 
José Rubén Romero,” El Nacional, Suplemento 
dominical (14 diciembre 1952), pp. 8-9; Es- 
tanislao Ortiz, “Pito Pérez y Rubén Romero,” 
Bohemia Poblana, 113 (1952), pp. 14-15; Luis 
Alberto Sanchez, Proceso y contenido de la 
novela hispano-americana (Madrid, Editorial 
Gredos, [1953]), p. 438. The writer of this 
article has spoken with four persons who claim 
to have known Pito Pérez. Also, in the writer’s 
possession are copies of two photographs of 
Pérez, each reproduced from the originals own- 
ed by the Romero family. 

21 Quoted by Antonio R. Robles, op. cit. 

22 “Breve historia de mis libros,” Obras 
completas, p. 13. 

28 “Las campanas de Pito Pérez doblan a 
muerto,” op. cit. 

24 Thid. 

25 Salvador Bueno, “Tres escritores de México: 
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Hondura y picardia de José Rubén Romero,” 102. 
vit, 32 $1952), p. 140, ane, 26 Hasta luego!” op. cit. 

de "Pito (30. 27 Clemente Lépez Trujillo, “Pito Pérez, ey 
1938); “Figuras en el aire,” El Popular (8 qué? El Nacional (7 septiembre 1938), p.- 3. 
septiembre 1938); Gilberto Gonzdlez y Contreras, 8 Antonio R. Robles, op. cit. 


Rubén Romero, el hombre que swpo ver (La 29 “Lo que un americano desearia saber de 
Habana, Imprenta “La Veronica,” [cl1940]), p. este pais,” Hoy, 640 (28 mayo 1949), p. 65. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS 


Please remind your students—and other teachers’ students—that they may join the 
AATSP for $3.00, receive Hispania, and enjoy all other privileges of membership, 
except the right to vote. 


SPANISH CLUB MANUAL 
The Sociedad Honoraria Hispdnica plans to compile a manual for Spanish clubs, 
to be published in Hispania, with reprints available. Please send any material and 


suggestions, including bibliographical items, to Mrs. Ruth B. Clausing, Worthing- 
ton High School, Worthington, Ohio. 


HAVE YOU MOVED? 


The Directory goes to the printer October 1. Please notify Professor Turk at 
once of any change in your address. 
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THE TWO VERSIONS OF GALDOS’ “LA LOCA DE LA CASA” 


Hat Carney 
University of Nebraska 


Pérez Galdés’ second play, La loca de la 
casa, has often been mentioned as having 
been derived from a dialogued novel of the 
same name. After a careful examination of 
the two versions these facts are revealed: 
(a) neither version bears any of the charac- 
teristics of the dialogued novels; (b) the 
second is the result of cuts made during 
stage rehearsals; (c) extensive rewriting 
and major alterations required of the plays 
based on novels in dialogue form were 
needless here. The misunderstanding con- 
cerning the two forms of La loca de la 
casa arises from the fact that the commen- 
tators have not closely examined the two 
works simultaneously. 

The first printed version of La loca de la 
casa has none of the features of the dia- 
logued novels, Realidad, El abuelo, and 
Casandra. On their title pages these novels 
were called novela dialogada, while La ivca 
is referred to as comedia en cuatro actos. 
The term jornada indicates the larger di- 
visions of the novels and acto is the term 
used in both forms of La loca de la casa. 
In the three novels mentioned the scenes 
are in several different locales within one 
jornada, but in La loca each act is devoted 
to a single locale and completely void of 
shifting scenes and fluidity of movement 
so evident in the novelas dialogadas. El 
abuelo and Casandra contain long, detail- 
ed descriptions of the settings and of the 
characters as in conventional novels. In La 
loca only brief comments are made con- 
cerning stage settings and even briefer di- 
rections for the characters. When Galdés’ 
dialogued novels were re-written for the 
stage a number of characters were elimi- 
nated, whereas in La loca the same char- 
acters appear in both versions. 

A comparison of the relative lengths of 


the novels and of the plays derived from 
them will give some idea as to the revisions 
that were necessary to bring them to the 
stage. Using the Aguilar edition as a basis 
for comparison it is found that the novel of 
Realidad covers some 110 pages while the 
dramatic version has been reduced to fifty 
pages. El abuelo and Casandra likewise 
were cut from more than one hundred 
pages to forty. La loca de la casa in the 
earlier form contains some sixty pages, the 
second version about fifty. These figures 
certainly indicate that the alterations and 
reductions of Realidad, El abuelo, and 
Casandra were more extensive and drastic 
than those of La loca which was never in- 
tended to be considered a novel. 

Galdés wrote a brief preface for the 
longer form of the play in which he said: 
“Imprimo completa esta obra, tal como fué 
presentada en el Teatro de la Comedia en 
Octubre del pasado afio.”* This preface is 
dated January 1, 1893. Fifteen days later 
the play had its premiére. In the same pre- 
face Galdés uses the term esta comedia, a 
phrase which would seem to confirm the 
fact that the author viewed the work as a 
stage vehicle. Additional evidence that the 
dramatist did not consider La loca as any- 
thing but a play is found in the brief in- 
troduction to the novel of Casandra. Gal- 
dés, making reference to its predecessors in 
this form, does not include La loca de la 
casa. The first statement in the preface is 
this: “Al cuidado de sus hermanas mayores, 
Realidad y El abuelo, sale al mundo esta 
Casandra, como aquéllas Novela intensa o 
Drama extenso, que ambos motes pueden 
aplicarsele.”* 

At the time that the great novelist from 
the Canary Islands wrote the introductory 
words to the first printing of La loca he 
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was aware of the fact that it was probably 
too long for the contemporary theater pa- 
trons and would need to be cut. “Las 
exigencias de la representacién escénica, 
como resultan hoy de los gustos y habitos 
del pablico, . . . han impuesto al autor de 
esta comedia la ley estrecha de la brevedad 
. . » Mientras llega la ocasién critica de 
descifrar el enigma que lleva en si toda 
obra representable, ésta se ofrece al publico 
de lectores, medrosa, si, pero con menos 
miedo que ante el piblico de oyentes. Y 
si Dios y la excelente compafiia de la 
Comedia le deparan un resultado feliz en 
la representacién, impresa nuevamente 
en la forma y dimensiones de obra teatral.”* 
These last words indicate that he was 
aware that there would be cuts and 
changes, and if the play were a success it 
would undergo another printing. This is 
the only play which Galdés published prior 
to its stage premiére. The dramatist must 
have sent it to the printer at about the 
same time that it was submitted to the di- 
rector of the theater in October, 1892. 


The testimony of the author and the ex- 
ternal features of the two forms of La loca 
de la casa are some help in determining 
whether the work was originally a novel or 
a play, but additional evidence can be 
found in the study of the texts.* Only by 
means of a scene-by-scene or even a speech- 
by-speech comparison of the two works is 
it really possible to see how the final stage 
version was reached. The list of characters, 
the stage settings and directions at the be- 
ginning are identical in both versions, ex- 
cept for one line deleted from the original 
indicating a stairway to some upper rooms 
from a parlor in the Moncada country 
home. In Act I each of the first eleven 
scenes has one or two very minor omissions 
which have been accomplished by com- 
bining two speeches of one character and 
leaving out the intervening ones. All these 
cuts are achieved without writing new con- 
nective passages. What has been eliminated 
in no way lessens the motivation nor weak- 
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ens the delineation of the characters. Su- 
perfluous talk only has been remeved. 
Scenes 12 to 14, although very short in the 
original, are reduced to a bare minimum in 
order to hasten Victoria’s entrance. The 
cuts effected in this act would not shorten 
it ten minutes. 


The setting of Act II is the same as that 
of the previous act. Of the first nine scenes, 
six have no alterations, two only slight 
ones, and Scene 9 has two lines of addition- 
al dialogue that do not appear in the earlier 
form. Scene 10 contains about eight 
speeches which differ from the first ver- 
sion, the changes probably having been 
made so that they were more in harmony 
with the brief monologue by Victoria in 
Scene 11. This scene has only a sentence 
or two changed while Scene 12 is identical 
in both versions until near the end where 
it skips to Scene 18. Those eliminated 
were short with many people coming and 
going. In the last brief scene the dramatist 
made a few alterations in the choice of 
characters present to hear Cruz announce 
his forthcoming marriage to Victoria. By 
including Daniel, a former suitor of Vic- 
toria, the behavior of the two men in the 
third act is clarified. 


Extensive cuts are found in the first two 
scenes of Act III. Scenes 3 to 7 are omitted 
with Scene 8 becoming Scene 3 of the act- 
ing version. The balance of the act re- 
mains the same with only minor cuts in 
dialogue in a few of these scenes. Scenes 1 
to 9 of Act IV show reductions in a few 
extremely long speeches and the combin- 
ing of portions of others in much the same 
manner as indicated in the previous acts. 
Scene 10 has a drastic cut which strength- 
ens its dramatic quality through the elimi: 
nation of unnecessary talk. Scenes 11 to 
14 are identical and only a slight shorten- 
ing of one speech of Victoria occurs ‘in 
Scene 15. In the Aguilar edition Scene 16 
covers five pages, double columns of text, 
which is reduced to three pages after ex- 
tensive deletions. These alterations requir- 
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ed nothing new, no transitional nor con- 
nective passages. 

The changes and deletions occurring in 
La loca probably were made at the sug- 
gestion of the actors and the director. 
Galdés always had the most curdial re- 
lationship with those who acted and pro- 
duced his plays and he graciously listened 
to and accepted their ideas. His critics 
often seized on this fact to support their 
charge that he was incompetent in the 
dramatic field. Such an accusation is 
ridiculous for there has probably been no 
play produced that reached its premiére 
exactly as the author submitted the manu- 
script. 

La loca de la casa exists in two versions 
of the same form and the first is not a 
novel from which a play was later drawn. 
It in no way resembles the trio of dia- 
logued novels discussed, and the process of 
changing it for actual performance was no 
more than that which happens to many 
dramatic works once they are placed in re- 
hearsal. The statement has been made that 
Galdés “either because he wanted to ‘try 
out’ his play by sounding the reading public 
or because he was experimenting with new 
ways of story-telling, subjected himself to 
an extra test before producing his stage 
version.”* The slightly more than two 
weeks between the publication of the first 
La loca for the reading public and the first 
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performance on the stage scarcely allowed 
time for the reaction of readers or critics 
to be obtained. The only sensible view of 
the affair is that Galdés was hard pressed 
for money and so published the play be- 
fore its premiére. In fact it was the urgent 
need for additional income that was one of 
the factors in his decision to turn to the 
drama in the first place in 1892. 


Whatever the genesis of La loca de la 
casa, it is this play, together with El abuelo, 
that has most consistently been in the 
repertoire of the Spanish theaters. The di- 
rector, Claudio de la Torre, selected it to 
open the 1959-60 season at the Teatro 
Maria Guerrero. This revival is just one 
of the many manifestations of the renewal 
of interest in Pérez Galdés after twenty- 
five or more years in which the great nine- 
teenth-century heir of Cervantes has been 
ignored. 


NOTES 


1 Benito Pérez Galdés, La loca de la casa 
(Madrid, 1915), p. 5. 

2 Pérez Galdés, Obras completas, v1 (Madrid, 
1942), p. 116. Unless otherwise noted, all cita- 
tions are from this 

8 La loca, p. 5. 

* The text consulted for the first version 
that of the Obras completas, vy (Madrid, 1950), 
pp. 1615-1676. 

5 Pérez Galdés, La loca de la casa, ed., J. 
Warshaw (New York, 1924), p. xxiii. 
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Copies, with covers, of The Program, by Gardiner H. London and 
Robert G. Mead, Jr. (printed in the May 1961 Hispania, pp. 383- 
406), are available for $1 from Dr. L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., 
Greencastle, Indiana. Tell your students about the values of the Pro- 
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DON QUIJOTE, EL CABALLERO DE LA ANGUSTIA 


Orro OLIVERA 
Syracuse University 


Todo ser humano lleva, en las profundi- 
dades arcanas e inalcanzables de la per- 
sonalidad, el espiritu indestructible de su 
redencién; porque el hombre, esclavo 
eterno de la realidad, es también un eterno 
rebelde ante su esclavitud. 

Lanzado por fuerzas inescrutables hacia 
la vida. podr4 domefiarla o evadirla, 
dominio o evasién a los que cada espiritu 
dara la mezquindad o la grandeza de si 
mismo. En el golpear de la vida la person- 
alidad se expande o se contrae, brota a la 
luz o se enraiza en la sombra; y el hombre 
vive, en consecuencias, a tono con le rea- 
lidad u hostil a ella, a satisfaccién o a dis- 
gusto, que es como decir en acatamiento 0 
en rebeldia. Porque todo rebelde es al cabo 
un insatisfecho que explora nuevas vias 
donde volcar sus ansias. 

Estudiando las escasas noticias que 
poseemos de la vida prequijotesca de Alon- 
so Quijano, la timidez surge como la causa 
mas poderosa, si es que no tinica, de ese 
frustramiento de la personalidad que pro- 
duce en él la insatisfaccién; porque 
cencontrariamos otras razones que pudieran 
explicar aquellos doce afios de amor in- 
confeso por Aldonza Lorenzo, o sus pala- 
bras a la hija del ventero en las que afirma 
lo virgen que se hallaba su mano de todo 
contacto femenino?? Por timidez, in- 
dudablemente, no conquisté a la amada; 
por timidez se refugiéd en lo profundo de 
su ser; y por timidez, en suma, se dié a 
idealizar toda su vida. 

Como reaccién al contacto infeliz con 
el medio, el hombre Alonso Quijano se 
repliega y concentra en sus facultades 
meramente imaginativas que, como tnico 
refugio en la evasién de lo cotidiano, 
acaban por normar toda su vida. Los libros 
de caballerias se tornan escuela de la 
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fantasia y en relacién diaria con batallas, 
endriagos y gigantes llega a menospreciar, 
o al menos subestimar, todo lo real, aunque 
merezca la categoria de lo histérico. Por 
eso “decia . . . que el Cid Ruy Diaz habia 
sido muy buen caballero; pero que no 
tenia que ver con el Caballero de la 
Ardiente Espada, que de solo un revés 
habia partido por medio dos fieros y des- 
comunales gigantes” y “mejor estaba con 
Bernardo del Carpio, porque en Ronces- 
valles habia muerto 4 Roldan el encantado, 
valiéndose de la industria de Hércules 
cuando ahogé 4 Anteo el hijo de la tierra, 
entre los brazos.” (I, i, 57) 

Lo fantastico se hace de este modo, por 
familiar, predilecto de su imaginacién, que 
pierde al cabo lo que pudiéramos llamar 
“el concepto del limite,” mantenido por 
contraste en los demds personajes de la 
obra, lectores también, y casi sin excepcién, 
de libros de caballerias, precisamente por 
el diverso estado emocional que a ellos 
llevan. El caballero, no se ha de olvidar, 
va a sus novelas como a fuente de vida, por 
imperativos de subsistencia, no por mero 
placer 0 como a una actividad secundaria 
de la existencia. Y la seriedad que pone en 
sus lecturas, esa seriedad que responde a 
las apetencias fntimas del hombre, es la 
que lo conduce en fin de cuentas al desa- 
tino supremo de resucitar la caballeria 
andantesca. Recordad oémo es también la 
seriedad—nacida en este caso de la fe en 
los libros de caballerias—la que pone 
destellos de locura caballeresca en la mente 
del ventero, cuando exclama: “a lo menos, 
de mf sé decir que cuando oyo decir 
aquellos furibundos y terribles golpes que 
los caballeros pegan, que me toman ganas 
de hacer otro tanto, y que querria estar 
oyéndolos noches y dias.” CI, xxxii, 156- 
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157) 

Por fortuna para su familia y para él 
tales empresas le estaban vedadas no sdélo 
debido a que “por ser muy gordo era muy 
pacifico,” (I, ii, 80) sino a que no sabia 
leer. Cl, xxxii, 156) 

Cuando Alonso Quijano intenta seguir 
alli donde los demas se detienen; cuando 
se empefia en llevar a la vida lo que sélo 
parece factible en la ficcién, su “concepto 
del limite” puede asegurarse que no existe, 
perdido ya por el ejercicio incesante de su 
mente en el absurdo. De ahi que la locura 
del hidalgo sea, en realidad, el intento 
tanto mas dramatico por ambicioso de uncir 
la vida al ensuefio. 


Toda la aventura caballeresca de don 
Quijote, que es como decir toda la locura 
de Alonso Quijano, va a girar entonces en 
torno a esa inversién en apariencia arbitra- 
ria que subordina la realidad a la imagi- 
nacién, como consecuencia natural de una 
existencia dada por entero a la fantasia en 
la lectura de sus libros. 

Refiriéndose al caballero manchego y 
en particular a esa caracteristica peculiar 
dice Henri Bergson: 


:No comprobéis en él una inversién ver- 
singular del sentido comin? 
Consiste en querer amoldar las cosas a las ideas 
y no las ideas a las cosas. Consiste en ver delante 
de uno mismo lo que se piensa, en lugar de 
pensar en lo que se ve. El sentido comin nece- 
sita que todos los recuerdos permanezcan en su 
sitio. Entonces el recuerdo apropiado responderd 
en seguida al Ilamamiento de la actualidad y 
servira para interpretarla décilmente. En Don 
Quijote ocurre lo contrario. Un grupo de 
recuerdos manda sobre todos los otros y hasta se 
impone a la misma persona. En este caso 
realidad habra de plegarse a la imaginacién, 
reduciéndose a servir para darle cuerpo. Una 
vez formada la ilusién, la desenvuelve Don 
Quijote muy razonablemente, ateniéndose a todas 
sus consecuencias, moviéndose con la seguridad 
y precisién del sondmbulo que ejecuta su suefio. 
Este es el origen del error y esta la légica especial 
que preside el absurdo.? 


Don Quijote sale, pues, a sus proezas, 
para volcar en la realidad aquel caudal de 
imagenes que, adquirido en sus lecturas, 
hard de su vida caballeresca como el reflejo 
de la interior. De donde la evocacién, y 
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atin mas, la inspiracién constante en las 
acciones de los caballeros andantes. Y aquel 
darse a imaginar sus posibles actitudes en 
situaciones dificiles que atravesando él no 
recordaba en las novelas. 


Hay, sin embargo, en los desvarios del 
caballero, una caracteristica que, prestan- 
dole su mayor fuerza realista, establece 
quiz4s como ninguna otra la gran dife- 
rencia cualitativa existente entre el héroe 
cervantino y el de Avellaneda. Aquél 
concibe invariablemente su aventura, es 
decir, levanta su ficcién sobre la base de 
una realidad no precisamente mal interpre- 
tada sino contemplada segin su divino 
mundo interior; éste prescinde en multiples 
ocasiones de esa realidad previa—y he aqui 
la quiebra de Avellaneda—para realizar en 
actos absurdos e inesperados, como un loco 
mas que vulgar, sus desatinos, que ni 
siquiera poseen esa légica del absurdo de 
que hablara Bergson. Los objetos y aconte- 
cimientos mds vulgares que surgen al paso 
de don Quijote aparecen por lo tanto cual 
simples estimulos en espera constante de 
ser utilizados por esa idea caballeresca, 
fija y siempre en acecho en su cerebro. Y 
es asi como se detiene perplejo sobre el 
camino a tomar ante una encrucijada, o 
imagina doncellas forzadas a principales 
sefioras que viajan con sus servidores; por- 
que lo cierto es que no aspiraba sino a 
remodelar lo cotidiano dandole la majestad 
y elevacién que en su clima interior habia. 


Por otra parte, como la realidad no est4 
sélo para don Quijote ni para hombre al- 
guno en las cosas que lo rodean; sino tam- 
bién, y muy principalmente, en sus 
semejantes, con intereses, ambiciones y 
concepciones de la vida las mds veces 
diversos y hasta antagénicos, los innume- 
tables personajes que desfilan por las 
paginas de la obra constituyen realmente 
una parte mas que apreciable de ese medio 
en el que va a moverse la figura del pro- 
tagonista, ya que éste encarna un tipo 
sicolégico opuesto por completo al de 
aquéllos. Prescindiendo de las causas que 
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Don Quiyore, EL CABALLERO DE LA ANGUSTIA 


lo producen, de las que hemos hablado ya, 
y abandonando momentaneamente el caso 
de don Quijote, seria oportuno recordar el 
siguiente pdrrafo del estudio de Carlos 
Gustavo Jung sobre los tipos extravertidos 
e intravertidos: “Es cosa sabida que cada 
cual se orienta segiin los datos que el 
mundo exterior le suministra. Sin embargo 
advertimos que esto ocurre de modo més o 
menos decisivo . . . Uno se acomoda a las 
circunstancias dadas porque, segin de- 
muestra la experiencia, otra cosa no es 
posible, mientras otro estA convencido de 
que aunque una cosa haya ocurrido asi mil 
veces en la mil y una se trata de un caso 
nuevo, etc. E] primero se orienta segian las 
cosas exteriormente dadas, mientras el 
segundo se reserva un punto de vista que 
se interpone entre él y lo objetivamente 
dado.”* 

He ahi, pues, en esa disparidad de 
“orientacién” mencionada por Jung, el 
obstdculo infranqueable que separa a don 
Quijote de los personajes—para 
quienes aparece unas veces como loco y 
otras como caso curioso e incomprensible. 
Sabido esto zc6mo podemos esperar un 
entendimiento entre el barbero y el 
manchego, en la disputa sobre aquel objeto 
que uno llamaba bacia y el otro yelmo? 
¢De dénde nacian sino de esa diversa 
caracteristica personal las eternas dis- 
cusiones de caballero y escudero? A la 
implacable hostilidad de las cosas, obs- 
tinadas en conservar su identidad y no 
la que don Quijote queria ver en ellas, se 
unirA asi la no menos implacable hostilidad 
de los hombres, luchando por imponerle 
sus puntos de vista. 

De todo ello es, por consiguiente, de 
donde va a arrancar su gran tragedia 
intima, hija y heredera de aquella otra de 
Alonso Quijano. La realidad, ahora en 
molinos de viento, mds tarde en mozos de 
mulas y con frecuencia en su escudero, no 
sélo burlar4 una y otra vez sus ansias de 
evasién sino que provocard sus angustias, 
y en ocasiones su confusién. Bien lo revelan 
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las palabras que en la venta dirige a San- 
cho, desconfiado ya de la realeza de 
Dorotea. (I, xxxvii, 130)* 

Entonces, y al mismo tiempo que su 
contienda tenaz por los menesterosos y 
desheredados, se vera obligado a librar 
otra batalla incesante, inadvertida para los 
demas, en defensa de aquella quimera in- 
terior pugnante siempre por nacer a la vida. 

Don Quijote no ha de vivir, pues, sino 
para la empresa desesperada de encarnar 
esa ficcién—esencia intima del quijotis- 
mo—, mermada empero incesantemente en 
el choque continuo con el medio, por lo 
que, ante la implacable evidencia de los 
hechos quebrando una y mil veces las lan- 
zas del ensuefio, no podr4é mds que 
acogerse a su remedio ordinario del en- 
cantamiento: “estos encantadores que me 
persiguen no hacen sino ponerme las 
figuras como ellas son delante de los ojos, 
y luego me las mudan y truecan en las 
que ellos quieren.” (II, xxvi, 170) 

Cuando esto ocurre, cuando el hidalgo 
advierte el fallo invariable de su aspiracién, 
aunque culpe de ello a encantadores 
enemigos, todo el bello ideal elaborado en 
la soledad de su aldea est4 a punto de 
desplomarse. En tanto el desaliento va 
anegindole el alma hasta Ilevarlo, tras la 
malandante aventura en las playas de Bar- 
celona, al reconocimiento de la derrota 
definitiva: “jAqui fué Troya!—dir4—jaqui 
mi desdicha, y no mi cobardia, se Ilevé mis 
alcanzadas glorias; aqui usé la fortuna con- 
migo de sus vueltas y revueltas; aqui se 
escurecieron mis hazafias; aqui, finalmente, 
cayé mi ventura para jamds levantarse!” 
CII, Ixvi, 207) 

Es que sobre la tumba de sus muertas 
aventuras no hablaba ya el Caballero de los 
Leones, ni siquiera el de la Triste Figura, 
hablaba el Caballero de la Angustia, que 
habfa Ievado tanto tiempo oculto. Aquel 
Alonso Quijano {ntimo que se asfixiaba en 
la vulgaridad y respiraba a pleno pulmén 
en lo grandioso y en lo heroico; el hidalgo 
que no podré soportar el retorno a la vida 
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insustancial de otros tiempos’ y que se 


morir4 de pesadumbre para que podamos 
decirle con el poeta: 


Si tu razén de ser fué tu locura, 

bien hiciste en morirte de tristeza 
cuando el fin de tu ultima proeza 

te devolvié a la paz y a la cordura.® 

De modo que don Quijote se muere, en 
realidad, de angustia y desaliento—“melan- 
colias y desabrimientos,” (II Ixxiv, 321) 
decia su médico—cuando comprende lo 
inalcanzable de su aspiracién y lo imposible 
de vivir sin ella; cuando advierte que la 
desigual batalla entre su imaginacién y la 
realidad se ha decidido por esta altima. 

Y es asi cémo, en marcha por los viejos 
caminos de Espafia, su figura macilenta 
sera el simbolo de una vida de dolor y de 
angustia; porque aquella mafiana, antes 
del dia, en que por la puerta falsa de un 


corral salié a la gloria, fue también la 
mafiana en que salié a la tragedia. 


NOTAS 


1 Miguel de Cervantes, El ingenioso hidal 
don Quijote de la Mancha (Madrid, 1911-1913), 
Parte I, Cap. xxv, p. 305; Parte I, ty xliii, p. 
138. Las citas que siguen son de misma 
edicién y se incluyen en el texto. 

2 La risa (Buenos Aires, 1939), pp. 137-138. 

fod Tipos psicolégicos (Buenos Aires, 1945), p. 


* La creciente e indiscutible identificacién de 
caballero y escudero a través de la obra, tiene 
sus limites: don ijote no puede descender a 
“Sancho.” ni Sancho puede jam4s a “don 
Quijote.” 

5 El ultimo esfuerzo para escapar a la vulgari- 
dad ambiente lo llevé a cabo don Quijote en el 

lan de retirarse a una vida toril. CII, lxvii) 
Pero ya eso era en sf un pobre sustituto de la 
vida heroica que habfa sofiado e intentado vivir. 

6 Angel Lazaro, Antologia poética (La Ha- 
bana, 1940), p. 57. 
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A new adaptation of the Celestina ap- 
peared recently on the Spanish stage to 
the admiration of audiences and critics. 
This new redaction was prepared by Luis 
Escobar and Huberto Pérez de la Ossa, ac- 
complished dramatists and dramatic pro- 
ducers, and long-time directors of the 
Maria Guerrero theatre in Madrid. In 1951 
the two had collaborated on a production 
of Moreto’s El Desdén con el desdén. Their 
new version of the Celestina’ opened at 
the Teatro Eslava in Madrid on May 10, 
1957, under Escobar’s direction, with Irene 
Lépez Heredia playing the role of Celes- 
tina, and ran for more than one hundred 
performances. This same company produc- 
ed the play at the Théatre Sarah-Bernhardt 
in Paris, April, 1958, during the second 
season of the Thédtre des Nations. 

This production was well received by its 
Parisian audiences but was given only 
faint praise by many French critics.2 Some 
criticism was adverse. Marcel Brion of La 
Revue des deux mondes chose to ignore 
the work, while Thierry Maulnier felt 
obliged to defend the production: 


La critique a été dans l'ensemble peu compré- 
hensive a légard la représentation de la 
Célestine de Fernando de Rojas par le Théatre 
Eslava de Madrid. C’est ry hace dommage. Car si 
cette représentation n’est pas sans quelques 
défauts—distribution inégale, heurt de deux 
styles hétérogénes, celui de la suggestion non 
figurative et celui du réalisme, dans les décors— 
elle n’en témoigne pas moins d’un courant de 
recherche novatrice et d’une capacité d’invention 
scénique trés remarquables dans le thédtre 
espagnol contemporain.® 


The adaptation has two acts (called 
“Acto primero” and “Segunda Parte”), 
with a total of seventeen scenes, all pre- 
ceded by a prologue. It is based on the 
original sixteen-act version of the Comedia 


(Burgos, 1499). The scene divisions of the 
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A NEW ADAPTATION OF “THE CELESTINA” 


Mac E. Barrick 
Lycoming College 


redaction differ only slightly from the 


original division into auctos: 


1499 edition 
Titulo y argumento 
Aucto I 

Auctos V-VI 
Aucto VII 
Vill 


” XI and part of XII 
Remainder of aucto XII 
Aucto XIII 
Auctos XIV-XVI 


Escobar version 


Prélogo 
Acto I, escenas 1-5 
escena 6 


Generally the revisions consist only in re- 
ducing the length of the longer speeches. 
Vocabulary and grammatical constructions 
are in most cases modernized, although 
there are interesting exceptions such as the 
retention of future subjunctives.* 

There is in the adaptation a general ten- 
dency to soften the tone of the original. 
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The coarser exclamations are usually omit- 
ted, e.g.: “jPutos dias biuas!”; “Mala landre 
me mate. . .”*> This amounts to an expur- 
gation. In the first act Sempronio’s compari- 
son of Calisto’s love to the sins of Sodom 
(“Aquellos procuraron abominable vso con 
los Angeles no conocidos é ta con el que 
confiessas ser Dios” [Cejador ed., 1, 44] ) 
has been deleted, along with his references 
to “Pasife con el toro, de Minerva con el 
can” (ed. cit.’1, 45),® “lo de tu abuela con 
el ximio” (ed: cit., 1, 46), and the am- 
biguous reference to Celestina’s husband 
as a “comedor de huevos asados” (ed. cit., 1, 
69).? Many of the more delicate physio- 
logical descriptions have been omitted from 
the later auctos. Areusa’s bitter statements 
about the buxomness of Melibea Caucto 
IX) are lacking, and Calisto’s “tu gentil 
cuerpo e delicadas carnes” (ed. cit., 1, 127) 
has become “tu gentil persona.” It is inter- 
esting to note that passages not touched by 
Sotomayor’s expurgators in 1640* are not 
accepted today, while several passages con- 
sidered heretical then have been retained 
by the adaptors: 
SEMPRONIO. 2T4 no eres cristiano? 


CALISTO. zYo? Melibeo sov y a Melibea 
adoro, en Melibea creo y a Melibea amo. 


* 
CALISTO. . . . Por Dios la creo, por Dios la 


confieso y no creo que hay otro soberano en el 
cielo cng entre nosotros mora. (Escobar, pp. 
14-15 


In spite of the condensations the action 
is still the same; the redactors have done an 
adequate job in retaining much of the 
spirit of the original. Much of the social 
criticism is retained—discussions of poverty, 
the mistreatment of servants, the misbe- 
haviour of the clergy—although these pas- 
sages are usually considerably condensed. 
Similarly, philosophical discussions are 
omitted or reduced in length. 

To make the work representable Escobar 
and Pérez have inserted well-planned stage 
instructions and have added an effective 
prologue. The prologue begins with a 
verdugo announcing: “Manda la Justicia 
que mueran los violentos matadores.” Then 
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the author Rojas appears, explaining to a 
passer-by why Sempronio and Pérmeno are 
being taken to the scaffold, for having 
killed “una mujer llamada Celestina.” He 
adds that 


la historia puede servir de reprehensién de los 
locos enamorados que vencidos en su desordenado 
apetito, a sus amigas Ilaman y dicen ser su dios. 
Asimismo, puede servir de aviso a los engaiios 
e las alcahuetas y malos y lisonjeros sirvientes 


. CIbid., p. 9) 

After this prologue, by the use of the flash- 
back technique, attention is turned to the 
play itself: “Por transparencia se funde el 
telén corto que ha servido para el prélogo, 
dejando ver el jardin de Melibea.” The 
French critics were greatly impressed by 
the stagecraft, particularly this use of the 
transparent curtain.° 

After Melibea’s initial rebuff of Calisto 
there is the following stage direction: 
“Queda corrido y asombrado Calisto. Por 
todas partes surgen criadas y bufones que 
rien con grandes aspavientos, mofAndose 
de él. Se vuelve a fundir la luz que dejaba 
ver el jardin de Melibea y aparece de 
nuevo el telén que sirvié para el prélogo 

..” Cbid., p. 12). The adaptors add to the 
fickleness of Elicia’s nature by having her 
rush back to her lover in the broom closet 
the minute Sempronio is gone (p. 18). In 
the conjuration scene explicit descriptions 
are given as to how Celestina goes about 
her incantations: 
Al quedarse sola se quita el manto, traza en el 
suelo el circulo sata4nico dejando dentro, sobre 
un escabel, el pafio sobre el que colocé la madeja 
de hilado, el tarro del aceite y el papel magico, 
y arrebujandose en las sayas y recogiéndolas para 
no rozarlo salta dentro para el 
Terminada su conjuro, suelta sus sa 
cuidadosamente oo los objetos que le sirvie —_ 
envolviéndolos en el pafio. La madeja donde va 
el conjuro, que ha envuelto en un pico de su 
manto, la lleva sobre el pecho como si fuera un 


objeto sagrado. . . (Ibid., pp. 37-38) 

In the scene between Melibea and Celes- 
tina the weakening of the girl’s resistance 
is shown not only in her speeches, but also 
in pantomime: “Melibea, que durante su 
arrebato estuvo manejando las madejas de 
Celestina, en este momento, en uno de los 
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movimientos de sus manos, queda con 
ambas trabadas en ellas y ya no puede 
desasirse aunque lo intenta cada vez mas 
blandamente” (Ibid., p. 45). In the last 
scene, Pleberio’s long speech lamenting 
Melibea’s death is reduced to three short 
paragraphs and made into a dialogue be- 
tween the bereaved father and mother. 
“Se hace un OSCURO TOTAL en la 
escena. Al iluminarse de nuevo, Pleberio, 
sosteniendo entre sus brazos a su esposa 
Alisa, rodeado de sus criados y doncellas, 
dicen el final.” Whenever the adaptors 
indicate stage action or pantomime not in 
the original, the dramatic effect is always 
heightened and the intensity of the situa- 
tion increased. 

In most cases the excisions of the adap- 
tors tend to improve the work as a drama- 
tic piece. The original action has certainly 
not been changed, nor the meaning im- 
paired. However, one of the characteristic 
qualities of the original work was the ro- 
bustness of its language. The toning down 
of the language has toned down also—to 
the audience’s loss—the vital force of the 
1499 Comedia. Nevertheless the adaptation 
has its values. This effort to interest a 
modern audience in a classic of the early 
Renaissance is certain to cause many to 
approach the original with enthusiasm. 
This new version should do much toward 
giving the Celestina the recognition it has 
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so long deserved as the first work of truly 
dramatic power in any modern European 
literature.'° 


NOTES 


1 Madrid, 1959. 

2 The favorable reports, quoted in a speech 
by José Miguel Ruiz Morales, Spain’s Director- 
Generai of Cultural Relations, were printed in 
the Spanish Cultural Index, Oct. 1, 1959, pp. 
956-963. 

8 La Revue de Paris, rxv (1958), 147. 

4 The word ensafiado (Cejador ed., Madrid, 
1913, vol. 1, 109) is replaced by ensefiado (Es- 
cobar version, p. 28), though this may be a 
typographical error. 

5 Ed. cit., 1, 98, 252. Oaths have in modern 
times lost their original force, and “‘A pox on 
you!” has been vaccinated out of existence” 
(Burges ~— Professor at Bay, New York, 
1937, 

the “Minerva con Vulcan” sug- 

a by Otis H. Green (Nueva Revista de 

ilologia Hispaénica, vm [1953], 470-472) is 
more logical. 

7 The ambiguity of this passa has _— 
treated by J. E. Gillet, Hispanic Review, 
(1956) 144-147. 

8 See O. H. Green, “The Celestina and the 
Inquisition,” HR, xv (1947), 211-216. 

® Ruiz Morales Cop. cit., p. 958) quotes the 
critic of Combat: “When a cleverly painte 
transparent curtain revealed a strange abstract 
architecture silhouetting its weird uprights and 
crosspieces against the sky, we were confident 
that this was a staging in grand style, by the 
hand of men well skilled in their craft.” The 
transparent curtain is nothing new to U.S. 
theatre-goers, who remember Tennessee Williams’ 
The (1944). 

10 T would like to thank Dr. O. H. Green for 
a number of helpful suggestions. 
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ALFONSO X EL SABIO AND THE RENAISSANCE IN SPAIN 


Rosert R. ANDERSON 
University of Arizona 


Scholars have long agreed that the ac- 
tivities and literary production of Alfonso 
X and his Royal Scriptorium in the thir- 
teenth century comprise an extraordinary 
contribution to Spanish culture.t Many 
have labeled the learned king a medieval 
erudite whose poor performance as a po- 
litical ruler was more than compensated by 
his achievements in the realm of poetry, 
lawmaking, and the sciences.* Such evalu- 
ation is entirely warranted; it fails only in 
its incompleteness. Even those who have 
praised Alfonso’s accomplishments have 
frequently done him a historical injustice 
by implying, perhaps unwittingly, that 
they exist in some sort of medieval void, 
with no significant relationship to later 
periods of history. 

The fact is that Alfonso bears a dual 
relationship to a specific period of Spanish 
history, the Renaissance: 1) throughout 
his life he embodied traits that today we 
associate primarily with the “Renaissance 
scholar;” he represented a prelude of things 
to come; he was indeed a man “ahead of 
his times;” 2) perhaps more significantly, 
his persistent work in the fields of science, 
law, language, and letters initiated an un- 
broken chain that continued throughout 
the gigantic Rebirth. Thus he was, in ef- 
fect, directly responsible for several phases 
of that great period. 

Solalinde and Américo Castro have rec- 
ognized these two assertions; they have re- 
ferred to him, in a general sense, as a fore- 
runner of the Spanish Renaissance, and on 
at least one occasion each has gone further 
to credit him the advent of Humanism 
(see below). Such observations, however, 
have been sporadic and have not enjoyed 
wide circulation. 

It seems that a re-examination of Alfonso 


el Sabio is in order. I should like to sketch 
here a few points of departure that may 
lead to a modification of our view of this 
ruler. Perhaps eventually we shall come to 
think of him not merely as a thirteenth- 
century intellectual who fostered learning 
and erudition in his own time, but as a 
man of vision whose thought and achieve- 
ments in many respects actually foreshad- 
owed the dawn of modern civilization. 

The largest and most important contri- 
bution that Alfonso X made lies in the 
realm of research and the general pursuit 
of letters. The knowledge gained in his 
youth from a thorough study of classical 
antiquity doubtless determined the direc- 
tion that several of his later enterprises 
were to take.* As a scholar he shared a 
common purpose with the Humanists of 
two centuries later, who reverted to the 
classics in an endeavor not only to gain 
knowledge, but to make the knowledge 
they acquired useful to men of their time. 
The members of Alfonso’s Royal Scrip- 
torium spurred a relentless search for an- 
cient manuscripts and other literary treas- 
ures, in the same fashion and for the same 
purpose as the Humanists who were to 
follow them. Alfonso anticipated the Hu- 
manistic concept that the restoration of 
classical elements was synonymous with 
progress. In the same spirit in which the 
Humanists revived ancient sources through 
translation, the learned king was responsi- 
ble for producing a version of Calila, the 
Koran, the Talmud, and other writings 
of both the Arabs and the Jews. 

Alfonso’s quest for knowledge was ap- 
parently motivated greatly by a desire to 
discover aspects of other cultures that 
would complete contemporary man’s con- 


cept of ethics and morality. His General 
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ALFONSO EL SABIO 


Estoria reflects his efforts to elucidate 
man’s moral, religious, and philosophic 
legacy, and to indicate a course of thought 
for future generations. Solalinde states Al- 
fonso’s purpose in the following words: 
... . determinar la conducta del ser humano, es 
decir, averiguar lo que el hombre hizo en tiempos 
pretéritos, sefalar la calidad e indole de sus 
acciones al estar sometidas éstas a poderes ultra- 
visibles—influencia astral o divina—y fijar los 
deberes ciudadanos.* 
This critic goes on to show that the Gen- 
eral Estoria, as a whole, represents a return 
to classical antiquity; it reflects a compre- 
hensive vision of past civilizations; it con- 
tains the essence of a pre-renaissance. Ac- 
cording to this critic, the few moments 
when Alfonso succeeds in breaking 
through the limitations of vision placed on 
him by his epoch are those which actually 
prepare the way for the coming of Hu- 
manism.° 

In the same light, Américo Castro, speak- 
ing of Alfonso as a forerunner of the Span- 
ish Renaissance, makes the following ob- 
servation: 
Alfonso el Sabio cumplié en su tiempo con el 
imperativo de afirmacién humana que exigia el 
orgdnico desarrollo del mundo neolatino; sin este 
humanismo vital del siglo XIII habria sido 
imposible el del XV, provisto ya de otras pre- 
ocupaciones, fundamentalmente la de teorizar 
y justificar el valor de lo humano—antes sentido 
a razonado—como calidad valiosa y auténoma. 


tal marco creo que debe ajustarse el impetu 
colosal de la obra alfonsina.*® 


Because of the numerous cultural pro- 
jects that Alfonso undertook, the royal 
dwelling was soon filled with scholars, 
painters, writers, sculptors, scientists, and 
musicians; it became a vast publishing 
house and the cultural center of Spain. 
Schools were established in Seville, Toledo, 
and Murcia, where Christians, Moors, and 
Jews dedicated themselves to study and 
research. An enumeration of the many 
writings that Alfonso and his collaborators 
produced on a variety of subjects calls to 
mind the immense literary production that 
was characteristic of the Renaissance. In 
addition to the translations already men- 
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the Old Testament with commentaries, a 
world history from the time of Adam to 
the birth of Christ, a history of Spain, 
several works on astronomy and astrology, 
lapidaries, a set of legal texts, including the 
massive Siete Partidas, a treatise on chess 
and dice, a treatment of the “siete artes” 
(the Septenario), and poetry. There was 
scarcely a science or an art to which the 
illustrious monarch did not contribute.” 
Solalinde has called attention to the 
uniqueness of Alfonso’s learned efforts: 
Y el rey sabio tiene otra originalidad: la del 
esfuerzo. Reunida su obra en impresién erna, 
no daria menos de veinte gruesos volimenes. Y 
éde qué escritor medieval puede decirse lo mismo, 
sobre todo si se tiene en cuenta la variedad de la 
produccién alfonsina?® 

It is noteworthy that nearly all of these 
works were written in Castilian. Latin cer- 
tainly offered a possibility of richer ex- 
pression, but Alfonso chose the vulgar lan- 
guage which was rapidly replacing it. As 
a result of his choice the men of the Royal 
Scriptorium met with a problem similar to 
one that later was to confront those of the 
early Renaissance period who also prefer- 
red to write in the vernacular: the variety 
of subjects that Alfonso and his court treat- 
ed and the multitude of sources that they 
utilized necessitated the creation of a larg- 
er vocabulary in Castilian.* To this end 
they were forced to borrow constantly from 
Latin, Arabic, Italian, French, Provencal, 
and the Germanic tongues.?? They also 
found it necessary to utilize synonyms; the 
following random selection from Alfonsine 
texts reflects a variety that is indicative of 
the monarch’s contribution to language de- 
velopment: aborrencia, aborrecimiento, 
aborrimento; acrescentador, acrescentadizo, 
acrescudo; batallador, batallant, batalloso; 
defension, defendimiento; egualdat, egual- 
eza, eguanca; ferradura, ferramienta, 
ferreria; redondeza, redondura; sensitiuo, 
sentidizo, sentidor; tempradura, tempra- 
miento, tempranca; uileza, uiltanza. The 
word piedra alone furnished the basis 
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for pedrada, pedraia, pedragosso, pedrenal, 
pedrenno, pedrere, pedrisco, pedrizo. Al- 
fonso apparently felt that many of the 
words he employed should be defined, and 
in this respect he was typically thorough: 
Judio es dicho aquel que cree, e tiene, la Ley 
de Moysen, segun suena la letra della; e que se 
circuncida, e faze las otras cosas que manda su 
ley. E tomo este nome del Tribu de Juda, que 
fue mas noble, e mas esforcado que los otros 
Tribus . . . (Gregorio Lépez, ed., Siete Partidas, 
16th ed. Madrid, 1789, vm, Titulo 24, Ley 1). 
Amicitia en latin tanto quiere dexir en romance, 
como amistad; e amistad, segund dize Aristoteles, 
es vna virtud que es buena en si, e prouechosa 
a la vida de los omes; e ha lugar propiamente, 
quando aquel que ama, es amado del otro a 
quien ama. . . (Ibid., rv, Titulo 27, Ley 1). 
Tyrano tanto Sra dezir, como Senor, que es 
apoderado en algund Reyno, o tierra por fuerca, 
© por enganno, o por traycion. (Ibid., m, Titulo 
1, Ley 10). 

The care with which Alfonso X defined 
and explained neologisms, the effort he 
expended to form synonyms and new de- 
rivatives, and the pride he took in improv- 
ing Castilian as a whole bear a clear 
parallel to the Renaissance attitude toward 
language. Later men of letters like Juan 
de Mena and Fernando de Herrera be- 
lieved that Spanish could be and ought to 
be improved by Latinization; Cervantes 
took a similar stand, to judge by this well- 
known excerpt: 


“Erutar,” Sancho, quiere decir “regoldar,” y 
éste es uno de los mds torpes vocablos que tiene 
la lengua castellana, aunque es muy significativo; 
y asi, la gente curiosa se ha acogido al latin, y 
al “regoldar,” dice “erutar,” y a los “regiieldos,” 
“erutaciones;” y cuando algunos no entien 
estos términos, importa poco; el uso los ird 
introduciendo con el tiempo, que con facilidad 
se entiendan; y esto es enriquecer lengua, 
sobre quien tiene poder el vulgo y el uso. (Don 
Quijote, Part II, Chap. 43) 

Throughout Alfonso’s work one sees a 
constant effort to build Castilian into a 
national language. The satisfaction that he 
exhibits in such expressions as “en el 
nuestro lenguaje de Castiella,” “llamamos 
en lenguaje de Espanna,” and “en nuestro 
romance,”** is a foretaste of the proud spirit 
found in the Didlogo de la lengua where 
Marcio says: “. . . como veis, ya en Italia 
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assi entre damas como entre cavalleros se 
tiene por gentileza y galania saber hablar 
castellano. . 

Although many of the terms Alfonso 
employed disappeared during the concen- 
trated study of the classical languages in 
the Renaissance, his broad contribution to 
the language has earned him the title 
“father of Castilian prose,”** and his atti- 
tude and methods indicate a clear path 
toward the greater development that Span- 
ish underwent during the Great Rebirth. 


In addition to the permanent aspects of 
his work as a lexicographer,’* one must 
cite the numerous characteristics of his 
poetry that appear in later times. Dorothy 
C. Clarke has shown that in metrics Al- 
fonso clearly anticipated the usages and 
preferences of many subsequent Spanish 
poets, and that, because of his ability to 
sense lasting qualities of versification, he 
was chiefly responsible for providing a 
sturdy foundation for modern Spanish 
usage.’® Miss Clarke has demonstrated his 
modernity in many respects: “syllable- 
count, run-on, use of almost all verse 
lengths later employed in Spanish and pre- 
ferences almost identical with those of 
Spanish poets of following centuries, choice 
of a fertile basic strophe (zéjel) and liberal 
variation of it, interest in other strophic 
patterns destined to attain primary im- 
portance, modern rime.” (p. 98) 

To his academic pursuits Alfonso added 
an active participation in affairs military, 
with the result that his life represents a 
combination of arms and letters typical of 
many Renaissance figures, both real and 
fictional. As a young man he served with 
his father’s forces against the Moors in 
Andalusia; later he participated in the con- 
quest of Seville.** where he was knighted 
in 1253.%* Throughout his reign he was 
involved in battles with the Moors, Italians, 
English, and Portuguese, and although the 
results of these encounters were not always 
favorable, no one can deny his knowledge 
of the art of war. 
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Already one sees parallels between Al- 
fonso’s life and that of a Renaissance 
caballero. Military training occupied a sig- 
nificant place in noble education when 
Spain was at her apogee. In Alfonso’s time, 
as during the Renaissance, hunting was 
the sport of gentlemen and was considered 
excellent tactical training for young caba- 
lleros. Rojas Zorrilla wrote, in Dey Rey 
Abajo, Ninguno: “porque furor influye/la 
caza, que a la guerra sostituye.”"* Alfonso 
had expressed the same idea in these lines 
from the Siete Partidas: “ .. . la caza es 
arte et sabidoria de querrear et de vencer, 
de lo que deben los reyes ser mucho sabi- 
dores: . . .” CII, Titulo 5, Ley 20). The 
more intellectual aspects of tactical training 
found expression in the ageless game of 
chess, and to this field Alfonso contribut- 
ed the Libro de Ajedrez. He sustained his 
role as a cavalier gentleman of arms and 
letters to the end of his life in a fashion 
that would have become any Renaissance 
figure of his stature. 


Alfonso’s scope of interests and activi- 
ties seems boundless. His endeavors in 
science are well known; the variety and 
intensity of his work finds an immediate 
parallel in the expansion that this realm 
of knowledge enjoyed during the Renais- 
sance. Alfonso’s court was frequented by 
leaders in various scientific fields; Toledo 
became an astronomical center, complete 
with observatory; the Alfonsine Libros del 
Saber de Astronomia enriched the 
Ptolemaic catalogue with fourteen new 
fixed stars that were discovered from that 
city; Alfonso’s scientific instructions re- 
corded in the Libro del Astrolabio Llano 
and in the Libro del Cuadrante played an 
important role in the discoveries and con- 
quests of the sixteenth century; the Tablas 
Alfonsies enjoyed fame and translation 
through the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. In addition to these works, a section 
of the Septenario is devoted to astronomy, 
while another deals with physics. In his 


four Lapidarios he has catalogued more 
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than five hundred stones, metals, and other 
substances. The broad range of Alfonso’s 
scientific interests and achievements forms 
one more link between the learned king 
and the Renaissance spirit of three cen- 
turies later.?® 


Alfonso, as king of Castile, represents, 
better than any other medieval ruler, the 
spirit of national unity and political ex- 
pansion that realized its final and greatest 
expression in Spain during the Renais- 
sance. His attempts to unify the Peninsula 
through military means by continuing the 
Reconquest were rewarded with the formal 
expulsion of the Moors in 1492. He labor- 
ed fruitfully to establish Castilian as the 
national language and to impose a set of 
standardized national laws. At the same 
time that he was striving for internal unity, 
he sought to expand his realm externally, 
and again one can draw a parallel. As 
Merriman has said, in The Rise of the 
Spanish Empire: 

Rightly or wrongly, he was convinced that the 
name of Castile was not sufficiently often heard 
beyond the Pyrenees. He was exceedingly anx- 


ious to gain for his nation a more considerable 
Place in the eyes of other sovereigns of the 
time. 


Not only was he interested in spreading 
the fame of his country to the north; he 
proposed an ambitious plan to extend his 
dominion southward by expelling the 
Moors and invading Africa. The relative 
success he enjoyed in unification, however, 
was offset by his failures in attempts at ex- 
pansion; he dominated none of the coun- 
tries he fought in battle, and fate denied 
him the coveted crown of the Holy Roman 
Empire. The extent of Alfonso’s political 
and military ambitions apparently was not 
warranted by his country’s resources and 
capabilities, and the economic crisis that 
resulted was really, as Merriman says, “. . . 
a foretaste of the imperial days of the six- 
teenth century” (1, 99). Thus not only in 
success, but also in failure, this monarch 
completed, in miniature, a cycle that was 
repeated later with much more devastating 
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effects. 

It is not particularly surprising to note 
that the religious atmosphere which Al- 
fonso represents is comparable with that of 
the Renaissance period in Spain; Catholic- 
ism has never waned in that country, and 
Alfonso reflects the consistency with which 
Spain has adhered to Catholic orthodoxy. 
His strong religious faith, as evidenced 
throughout the General Estoria and the 
Cantigas, is not dissimilar to the zeal of 
Ferdinand and Isabel. The first of these 
works reflects a curious juxtaposition of the 
pagan and the Christian often seen later 
in the Renaissance. Even the revived In- 
quisition (1478), with its radical expres- 
sion of religious ardor, found a precedent 
in Alfonso, who set forth in the strong 
language of the Siete Partidas penalties for 
enemies of the faith. He prescribed that 
Jews should wear a distinguishing sign on 
their heads (vu Titulo 24, Ley 11), that 
they should not buy Christians in servi- 
tude, under penalty of death Cibid., Ley 
10), and he wrote that “. . . algunt cris- 
tiano que se tornase judio, mandamos quel 
maten por ello, bien asi como si se tornase 
herege” Cibid., Ley 7). Alfonso’s convic- 
tions were tempered with a kind of toler- 
ance for other faiths; he provided legal pro- 
tection for the Synagogue Cibid., Ley 4), 
and his translations of the Koran and the 
Talmud indicate some openness of mind. 
His edition of the Old Testament in Cas- 
tilian reveals his concern for the many who 
could not read the Vulgate, a concern 
shared by the Renaissance scholar and 
Christian, Cardinal Cisneros. 


We have always considered many of the 
accomplishments of Alfonso X to be re- 
markable in themselves; we admire the 
Cantigas, the Siete Partidas, the General 
Estoria, and others as individual works. 
We should also be aware of the signifi- 
cance they assume when considered in the 
aggregate. The works of Alfonso and his 
collaborators betray a relentless search of all 
kinds of knowledge, a “universal” approach 
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to learning as contrasted with the cloister- 
ed, individualized type often associated 
with the Middle Ages. The encyclopedic 
nature of the work at the Royal Scriptor- 
ium was, to a certain extent, a preface to 
the attitude toward knowledge-gathering 
that flourished during the Renaissance. 
This is not the place to pursue the tradi- 
tional question of actual authorship of in- 
dividual works; the hand of the master is 
recognized frequently throughout.** The 
main point is that Alfonso was the great 
motivator; his was the mind that envision- 
ed the invaluable fruits of a gigantic labor. 
It is but conjecture to ask what would have 
been the course of poetry, language, poli- 
tics, and law in the Iberian Peninsula with- 
out his contributions; it is safe to say, on 
the other hand, that the intellectual glory 
that was sixteenth-century Spain would 
have appeared much dimmer without the 
heritage of this truly enlightened predeces- 
sor. 


To state that Alfonso was a Renaissance 
man would be anachronistic if not foolish; 
what is remarkable is that this medieval 
monarch possessed numerous traits of a 
much later epoch, and that he was greatly 
responsible for important attitudes and con- 
ditions that occurred so long after his 
death. 


There is a need for a thorough recon- 
sideration of the relationship that Alfonso’s 
contributions bear to subsequent Spanish 
cultural history. Perhaps the present brief 
remarks may serve to stimulate curiousity 
in that direction. 
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Tema interesante y provocativo: el 
empleo del nimero en el Romancero 
Espafiol. En este pequefio estudio me 
limitaré al andlisis del Romancero del Cid, 
ciclo que contiene ejemplos de casi todos 
los problemas planteados por el nimero 
en el romancero tradicional. 

La divisién, el contraste y la repeticién 
de los ni&imeros, todo dentro de una gran 
simetria, como se verA mas adelante, salta 
a la vista al leer estos romances. El ejemplo 
mds acabado de este ciclo del efecto 
dramatico alcanzado por medio de estos 
procedimientos es el siguiente: “Tres 
Cortes armara el rey,—todas tres a una 
sazon: /las unas armara en Burgos,—las 
otras armé en Leén,/las otras armé en 
Toledo,—donde los hidalgos son.” (No 59)? 
Este método de citar a cierta cantidad de 
cosas 0 de personas, y luego dividirla en 
partes iguales, es muy tipico del romancero. 
Quizds el ejemplo mas bello se encuentra 
en el “Romance de dofia Alda”: “trescientos 
damas con ella-para la acompafiar:. . . / 
Las ciento hilaban oro,—las ciento tejen 
cendal,/las ciento tafien instrumentos- 
para dofia Alda holgar.” (No. 184) El 
paralelismo entre estos dos trozos es facil 
de notar. Es el mismo procedimiento de 
divisisn y repeticién empleado al mismo 
fin: para alcanzar un efecto intensamente 
dramatico. E] romance donde se encuentra 
este rasgo en mayor grado es el “Romance 
de Bernardo del Carpio,” donde se cuenta 
cémo Bernardo va dividendo a su fuerza 
de cuatrocientos hombres hasta llegar a la 
sala del rey con sélo veinte, todo desa- 
rrollado dentro de una gran simetria y 
balance artisticos. 

Otros ejemplos del ciclo del Cid son: 
“viera estar siete sillas—de siete reyes 
cristianos;” (No. 33), “. . .—tuvieron con 
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siete campo; / el mozo maté a los dos,—el 
viejo maté a los cuatro;/ por uno se les 
fuera—las barbas se van pelando.—” (No. 
42a), “Uno falta para cinco,—porque no 
sois mas de cuatro; / yo seré el quinto, y 
primero—que quiero salir al campo.” (No. 
49) 

El hecho de que la tradicién popular ha 
conservado este rasgo romancistico a través 
de los siglos es muy interesante. Muestra 
que no se limita el empleo de procedimien- 
tos simétricos a la poesia culta de la tra- 
dicién clasica (“La forma tipicamente 
clasica resulta del exacto equilibrio de 
todas las formas parciales.”)? Lejos de ser 
un mero artificio desarrollado por los poetas 
cultos de la Corte para embellecer sus 
versos, se encuentra con abundancia en la 
poesia popular. Porque, aunque parece 
probable que en el principio un solo 
hombre, algain juglar quiz4s, compuso el 
romance, esto no resta importancia de la 
conservacién de este rasgo por el pueblo 
durante el largo proceso de la populariza- 
cién y la tradicionalizacién del poema. 
Lejos de desdefiar la simetria, el pueblo ha 
demostrado tenerle aficién. 

También se utiliza la cifra para destacar 
a algtin personaje del romance, distinguién- 
dole de los demds, como aqui: “hablando 
esta sobre mesa—con sus hijos todos cuatro. 
/ Los tres son de su mujer,—pero el otro 
era bastardo, / y aquel que bastardo era,— 
era el buen Cid castellano.” (No. 28) Este 
mismo procedimiento se emplea en el 
“Romance del rey don Fernando primero”: 
“A la cabecera tiene—los sus fijos todos 
cuatro./Los tres eran de la reina,—y el 
uno era bastardo. / Ese que bastardo era— 
quedaba mejor librado;” (No. 35). 

La repeticién de los nimeros es un ele- 
mento muy importante. Les da mayor 
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énfasis, forzando al lector a repararse en 
ellos. La repeticién, por otro lado, es un 
rasgo muy tipico del estilo romancistico. 
Sélo daré aqui unos cuantos ejemplos: 
“Siete caballeros vienen,—todos siete bien 
armados,” (No. 41), “Tres condes lo han 
oido,—todos tres eran cufiados.” (No. 42), 
“Llor4banle cien doncellas,—todas ciento 
hijasdalgo;” (No. 50), “Siete afios ha, rey, 
siete,—. . .” (No. 55). 

El empleo tan frecuente de la cifra y el 
papel tan importante que desempefa 
artisticamente en el romancero posible- 
mente se deben a una calidad muy tipica 
de la mentalidad popular: su tendencia 
hacia la concrecién y la precisién. El pueblo 
piensa en términos de datos y hechos con- 
cretos, y es poco amigo de las abstracciones. 
En el romancero, por ejemplo, cuando sale 
algiin héroe de su castillo, no Ileva “mu- 
chos” hombres, sino trescientos o cuatro- 
cientos; cuando va alguien de viaje no 
esta “varios” dias en camino, sino “siete 
dias con sus noches,” o algo por el estilo. 
Es decir, siempre el dato concreto. Por eso 
la importancia concedida al numero en el 
romancero es uno de sus rasgos més 
populares. 


Pero el aspecto mds interesante de todo 
este estudio del nimero es el nimero 
mismo. Sélo se encuentran determinadas 
cifras en el romancero, indicando que para 
los juglares y sus oyentes encerraban los 
numeros significados mucho més amplios 
que su valor intrinseco tnicamente. Por 
ejemplo, cuando sale el Cid con sus hidal- 
gos, gqué mds da que le acompafan 
cuatrocientos que quinientos que ochocien- 
tos? Sin embargo, el niimero de acom- 
pafiantes es casi invariablemente trescien- 
tos: “El Cid cuando lo supo—a las Cortes 
se partid/con trescientos de a caballo,— 
todos hijos—dalgo son.” (No. 33), “vi venir 

don bermejo—con trescientos de ca- 
ballo:” CNo. 50), “Ya se parte el buen 
Cid,—sin al rey besar la mano, /con 
trescientos caballeros;—todos eran hijosdal- 
go.” (No. 52), “. . el buen Cid, que 
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asomé/con trescientos caballeros,—todos 
hijosdalgo son,” (No. 59). Esto no ocurre 
sélo en el Romancero del Cid; en el “Ro- 
mance del rey don Sancho Ordéfiez” 
leemos: “vos traeis ciento de mula,—yo 
trescientos de caballo.—” (No. 16). y en 
el “Romance de don Rodrigo de Lara”: 
“que maté cinco mil moros—con trescientos 
que llevaba!” (No. 20). 

¢Mera férmula romancistica, sin tras- 
cendencia alguna? No lo creo, porque en 
estos ejemplos y los demas que voy a citar, 
se encuentran las cifras en versos cuyas 
formas son muy variadas; no se limitan a 
unas cuantas frases que siempre se repiten 
de la misma manera. Ademas, ocurre lo 
mismo con toda una serie de nimeros. Por 
ejemplo, el siete: “Siete dias con sus 
noches—en el campo le esperé.” (No. 33), 
“viera estar siete sillas—de siete reyes 
cristianos;” Cibid.), “siete dias con sus 
noches—en campo los aguardé,” (No. 39), 
“Siete caballeros vienen,—todos siete bien 
armados,” (No. 41), “Siete afios ha, rey, 
siete,—que soy vuestra enamorada.” (No. 
55), “Siete vueltas la rodea—al derredor de 
una jara.” Cibid.) 

Esta insistencia en ciertas cifras no puede 
ser, en mi opinién y por las razones 
expuestas, ni simple coincidencia ni 
férmula rutinaria. Yo sélo encuentro una 
explicacién para este fenémeno. Conocido 
es que todas las religiones antiguas, in- 
clusive la cristiana, concedieron muchisima 
importancia al significado y poder magico 
de determinados niimeros, y crearon toda 
una ciencia alrededor de ellos. Estas super- 
sticiones numéricas se perpetuaron de una 
manera extraordinaria en las tradiciones 
populares de muchos pafses, por siglos 
después del olvido de la ciencia originaria 
de estas creencias. Todavia persiste el culto 
al niimero, su significado olvidado, en 
ritos religiosos y supersticiones populares. 
2Qué podria ser mds natural, entonces, que 
su incorporacién a la poesia popular de la 
edad media, cuando el culto todavia con- 
servaba bastante vitalidad? 
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Haciendo una lista de todos los nimeros 
empleados en el Romancero del Cid* y de 
las veces que se repiten, se ve lo siguiente: 
El namero 3 se repite siete veces. 


” ” 7 ” ” ” 


seis 
300 cinco 


30 tres 
dos 


100 


9 
12 
10 


En total, se encuentran doce cifras 
35 veces, y los niimeros que se repiten con 
mas frecuencia son el tres y el siete. Ade- 
mis, el tres y los multiples del tres aparecen 
un total de 18 veces. Para explicar este 
singularisimo fenémeno, veamos lo que 
escriben los autores de dos libros que tratan 
de las supersticiones antiguas y modernas: 
“The number three in Christian magic 
naturally had special power and was em- 
phasized in folk-practice, both Mediter- 
ranean and Northern.”* y “Certain numer- 
als were thus considered for astronomical 
reasons as endowed with an especial po- 
tency: seven and nine. . .”* 

Ahora, pensando en estos datos, e-xa- 
mi-ne-mos dos romances que contienen un 
elemento sobrenatural, cosa insélita en el 
Romancero espafiol: el “Romance del rey 
moro que perdié a Valencia” (No. 55) y 
el “Romance de Lanzarote” (No. 147). En 
el primero solamente aparece un numero: 
el siete, y éste se repite tres veces. En el 
segundo encontramos dos cifras, el tres y 
el siete, y se emplean de esta manera: 
“Tres hijuelos habia el rey,—tres hijuelos, 
que no mas; /. . . siete leones con él—y una 
leona parida. / Siete condes deja muertos, 
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—y mucha caballeria.” Este romance es de 
origen bretén, lo cual explica el elemento 
magico que desempefia papel tan im- 
portante en ello. De modo que la repeti- 
cién de los nimeros tres y siete en este 
romance parece sostener mi hipétesis. De 
igual modo, la repeticién del numero siete 
en el “Romance del rey moro que perdié a 
Valencia,” romance que también se 
distingue por el raro elemento magico que 
contiene,® da atin més fuerza a esta 
hipétesis del origen magico de los nimeros 
romancisticos. 

Hemos visto que la cifra tiene una 
doble funcién en el romancero: una 
artistica y otra magica. Parece que ya ha 
sido olvidado el significado de esta ultima 
funcién por el pueblo, pero la funcién 
artistica (me parece que seria de una 
importancia secundaria para los juglares 
antiguos), fue tan acertada que todavia es 
un elemento indispensable en el romancero. 
Es decir, ha reemplazado la funcién artisti- 
ca a la funcién mdgica y se mantiene viva 
unicamente por su gran valor estético, 
constituyendo uno de los rasgos mas bellos 
del Romancero espajfiol. 


NOTAS 


1 M. Menéndez Pelayo, Antologia de poetas 
liricos castellanos, Aldus, Santander, 1945, T. 
vit, 464 pags. Todos los textos citados en el 
ensayo son de esta edicién. 

2 Amado Alonso, Materia y forma en poesia, 
Gredos, Madrid, 1955, p4g. 57. 

3 Salvo algunas excepciones, como las edades de 
ciertos personajes, que no creo que tengan 
significancia alguna para este estudio, y 
repeticién de nmumeros en las varias versiones 


del mismo romance. 
« J. H. G. Grattan y Charles Singer, Anglo- 
icine, Oxford Univ. Press, 


Saxon Magic and M 
1952, pags. 43-44. 
5 Franz Crsinntie, Astrology and Religion Among 
- Greeks and Romans, Putnam, 1912, pag. 
® Habla el caballo del Cid, Babieca. Es un rasgo 
caracteristico de la tradicién céltica. 
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JUAN MANUEL, PERSONAJE Y AUTOCRITICO 


Kennetu R. ScHoLBERG 
Ohio State University 


Un aspecto interesante de la técnica 
novelistica de don Juan Manuel es la 
introduccién de si mismo dentro de sus 
libros. Es bien conocido que éstos ofrecen 
valiosos datos biogrdficos, pero otras facetas 
del papel que el vate castellano hizo en 
sus obras no han recibido la debida 
atencién. Don Juan escribié tres libros— 
el Libro del caballero et del escudero, el 
Libro de los estados y el Conde Lucanor— 
en forma de “didlogos,” pero hablé de si 
mismo solamente en los dos ultimos. Es 
verdad que hablé directamente al lector en 
el Libro de la caza, el Libro infinido y el 
Tratado de las armas, pero ahora me in- 
teresan sdlo las obras en que los personajes 
hablan del autor. Qué propésitos tenia 
don Juan al introducirse en el Libro de los 
estados y en el Conde Lucanor? 

En primer lugar tal procedimiento le 
permitié llamar la atencién sobre otros 
libros que habia escrito. En el Libro de los 
estados don Juan se da el papel de amigo 
ausente del personaje principal, Julio, quien 
se refiere en varias ocasiones a los libros 
de su amigo. Por ejemplo, el ayo le dice al 
Infante que busque en un libro escrito por 
su amigo don Juan “que llaman de la 
Caballeria” si quiere saber mas sobre las 
obligaciones de un vasallo (cap. 86, p. 
332).? El mismo libro y también el Libro 
del caballero se nombran en otro capitulo 
que trata de la caballeria, en un pasaje que 
se ha citado por el elogio que don Juan 
dié a su propia obra: 

. . . como quier que este libro (i.e. del caballero 
fizo don Johan en manera de fabliella, sa 

sefior infante, que es muy buen libro et muy 
aprovechoso et todas las razones que en él se 
contienen son dichas por muy buenas palabras 
et los mas fermosos latines que yo nunca 
of ir en libro que fuese fecho en romance, et 
poniendo declemdeenente complida la razon que 
quiere dezir, pénelo en las menos palabras que 


pueden seer (Estados, cap. 90, p. 335). 
Parecidas alusiones a un libro anterior del 
autor se leen en la ultima parte del Conde 
Lucanor, donde Patronio habla del Libro 
de los estados con alabanzas que recuerdan 
las palabras de Julio: “. . . fallarlo hedes 
mas declarado que por dicho et por seso 
de omne se puede dezir et entender en el 
libro que don Johan fizo a que llaman de 
los Estados. . .” (Conde, p. 268). Poco 
mas tarde el consejero explica, “. . . porque 
por aventura algunos leerdn este libro (el 
Conde Lucanor) et non leeran el otro Cel 
Estados), quiero yo aqui fablar desto. . .” 
(p. 269; hay otras citas en la misma pagina 
y en la pagina 280). 

Don Juan no originé este recurso de 
llamar la atencién sobre sus propias obras. 
Seguin toda probabilidad lo aprendié en los 
libros de Ramén Llull, quien aludié con 
frecuencia a otros libros que habia escrito. 
En el Blanquerna Llull mencioné, entre 
otros, a su Doctrina pueril, Liber princi- 
piorum medicinae, Llibre del gentil, Art 
inventiva, Art abreujada d’atrobar veritat 
y Llibre de demostracions. Emplea ademds 
la ficcién de que su personaje, Blanquerna, 
escribié el Llibre d’Amic e amat y el Llibre 
de contemplacid, ambos incorporados al 
final del Blanquerna. Pero es facil dis- 
tinguir entre el método que usaron uno y 
otro escritor. El catalan, mds modesto, se 
refiri6 a sus propios libros, pero sin 
declarase autor de ellos. Al citar la Doctrina 
pueril, por ejemplo, no hizo sino calificarla 
de libro “que compuso un hombre para su 
amado hijo.”* El autor castellano siempre 
puso en claro que hablaba de sus propias 
obras, mentandose a si mismo. 

Don Juan también se introdujo en sus 
obras para terminarlas. Al final de la 
primera parte del Libro de los estados 
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leemos: 
Al infante plogs mucho desto que Julio le 


ia; et pues non complia nin |’facia mengua 
de poner y mas, dejélo por acabado, et rogd a 
don = su criado et su amigo, que lo 
cumpliese, et por su consejo et por su ruego 
acabé don Johan esta primera e deste libro 
en Pozancos, lugar del chiens io de Sigiienza, 
martes veinte et dos dias de mayo, era de mill 
et trecientos et sesenta et ocho afios. Et en este 
mes de mayo, cinco dias andados dél, cumplié 
don Johan cuarenta et ocho afios (p. 342). 


Por todo el libro Julio ha hablado de don 
Juan como amigo y antiguo discipulo suyo, 
a quien dejé all4 muy lejos en Castilla Cel 
local del libro es un pafs vagamente 
pagano-oriental—en la fuente original era 
la India de Buda). De pronto don Juan se 
hace el amigo y criado del Infante. Desde 
luego, la conclusién es otro ejemplo del 
conocido tépico antiguo y medieval, “es- 
cribo por mandato de alguien.” La novedad 
consiste en que el autor hace que uno de 
sus personajes le pida que escriba el libro. 
Al mismo tiempo, nos da el lugar y tiempo 
exactos en que lo termindé. En las ultimas 
paginas de la segunda parte de la obra, en 
el llamado “Libro de los fraires predica- 
dores,” se les ruega a los miembros de la 
orden que recen por el que habla (o 
escribe). Aunque las palabras salen de la 
boca de Julio, es evidente que don Juan 
mismo es el que habla. En otras palabras, 
personaje y autor se confunden. Lo mismo 
ocurre al final del Conde Lucanor. Patronio 
est4 hablando con el Conde: 

. . . tengo que vos he conplido et acabado todo 
lo que vos dixe. Et pues asi es en esto fago fin 
a este libro et acabélo don Johan en Salmerén, 
Lunes, XII dias de Junio, Era de mil et CCC et 
LXX et tres annos (p. 287). 

Personaje y autor se unen, casi diriamos 
que colaboran, para dar fin al libro. Aun 
cuando se cambiara la puntuacién, metien- 
do un punto después de “libro,” el sentido 
resultaria lo mismo. 

Dejando aparte los pasajes en que don 
Juan nombra a otros libros suyos y los 
prélogos y conclusiones en que habla en 
primera persona para discutir sus propésitos 
o para indicar donde y cuando escribié la 
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obra, se notar4 una diferencia esencial en 
la manera de presentarse en estos dos 
libros. En el Conde Lucanor don Juan en 
realidad no toma parte sino en la altima 
seccién. La serie de enxiemplos de la 
primera parte se presentan dentro de una 
estructura rigidisima. Como se sabe, en- 
contramos primero la exposicién del prob- 
lema, luego el cuento propiamente dicho, 
después del cual el Conde lo acepta, y por 
fin don Juan anuncia que lo mandé poner 
en el libro y da el resumen rimado de la 
moraleja. La funcién del autor sdlo es 
presentar su método. Aunque las siguientes 
divisiones del Conde Lucanor general- 
mente han sido consideradas inferiores 
porque don Juan, siguiendo el consejo de 
su amigo don Jaime de Xérica, hizo un 
pueril esfuerzo de escribir mds “oculto,” la 
Ultima parte de la obra no carece de interés. 
Cuando Patronio habia expresado su temor 
de ser prolijo al fin de la primera parte, 
hablé de compafieros que oyen: “Et avedes 
estado en ello tanto tiempo que so cierto 
que son ende enojados muchas de vuestras 
conpannas, et sennalada mente se enojan 
los que non an grand talante de oyr nin 
de aprender las cosas que se pueden mucho 
aprovechar” (ejemplo 50, pp. 239-240). 
En la ultima seccién del libro el consejero 
ofrece la misma disculpa, pero con un 
cambio de expresién: “. . . porque he 
tanto fablado tomo rrecelo que vos et los 
que este libro leyeren me ternedes por muy 
fablador. . .” Cp. 284). Aun més notable 
es el lenguaje que Patronio emplea al 
excusarse por la obscuridad de las partes 
anteriores: 
Et pues tantas cosas son escriptas en este libro 
sotiles et oscuras et abreviadas por talante que 
don Johan ovo de conplir talante de don Jayme, 
digovos que non quiero fablar ya en este libro 
exiemplos nin ; proverbios, mas fablaré un 
poco en otra cosa que es muy mas aprovechosa 
Cp. 266 
He aqui una entidad ficticia del medioevo 
que expresa pleno conocimiento de si 
mismo como personaje de un_ libro.’ 
Patronio habla del autor como tal (no se 
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confunden autor y personaje como en los 
lugares antes citados) e impugna su estilo 
a su creador, con la clara inferencia que 
cualquier defecto debe ser atribuido a 
éste. A la vez que Patronio establece su 
dependencia del autor, actia con inde- 
pendencia de él. 

En el Libro de los estados don Juan 
incluyé detalles y anécdotas de aconteci- 
mientos en su pais, especialmente aquéllos 
en que él mismo tomé parte. No faltan 
detalles biograficos en el Conde Lucanor; 
Andrés Giménez Soler, Don Juan Manuel 
(Zaragoza, 1932), pp. 199-206, demuestra 
el valor del libro en este sentido. Pero en 
el Lucanor tales materias no son presenta- 
das de un modo directo, como algo que 
ocurrié al autor, como es el caso en el 
Libro de los estados. En éste, cuando Julio 
comparecié por primera vez ante el rey 
Morovan, le conté que habia sido tutor de 
don Juan y le informé acerca del linaje de 
su antiguo discipulo y de las dificultades 
que éste habia tenido con los reyes de 
Aragén y Granada, terminando su relato 
con la noticia de que “agora cuando de 
alli parti, estaba en muy grant guerra con 
el rey de Castilla” (Estados, cap. 20, p. 
289). Julio también le conté al Infante una 
conversacién que tuvieron su amigo y el 
arzobispo don Rodrigo del Padrén. Tuvo 
lugar, dijo, durante una entrevista entre el 
rey Fernando IV y su tio, el Infante Juan 
Chijo de Alfonso X y primo del autor). 
Asistieron a la entrevista dofia Maria, 
madre del rey, el arzobispo ya nombrado 
y el autor. En una platica entre los dos 
ultimos, don Rodrigo lamentaba que las 
historias y crénicas mostraban que los hijos 
de los infantes, inclusos los de su tiempo, 
nunca habian sido muy buenos, y le 
apremié a don Juan a comportarse mejor 
que ellos. “Et como quier que algun poco 
los desmintiestes agora en lo que habedes 
fecho en esta venida por el infante don 
Johan, recelamos que non querredes fincar 
solo, et que queredes facer como los otros 


. . »’ dijo el prelado (cap. 85, p. 331). 


Afiadié que si don Juan no fuera como los 
otros, seria a causa de la ensefianza que le 
habia dado su madre mientras ella vivia. 
El propésito del capitulo era demostrar que 
los hijos de los nobles, por lo comin, no 
recibian la educacién que debian. Aunque 
las palabras de don Rodrigo pudieran 
despertar en el lector cierta duda sobre el 
cardcter del autor, dicho sea a su crédito 
que don Juan no se esforzé por disminuir 
su efecto. 


En la segunda parte, Julio vuelve a 
valerse de su amigo para educar a su 
discipulo sobre los arzobispos y primados. 
Quejandose de que ya no habia primado 
en Espafia, don Juan nos dice, siempre por 
boca de su personaje, que él mismo, en su 
condicién de tutor del rey, habia trabajado 
para que su cufiado, el Infante Juan, hijo 
del rey de Aragén y arzobispo de Toledo, 
cobrase la primacia, pero que no habia 
podido realizar su deseo. Moralizé que era 
por los pecados de su gente que Castilla 
todavia no habja arrojado a los moros de 
la peninsula y que no habia primado en 
Espafia (Estados, 2a parte, cap. 14, p. 363). 
El Infante Juan de quien se trata, ademds 
de ser cufiado del autor, también era la 
persona a quien fueron dedicadas ambas 
partes del Libro de los estados. La primera 
le fue dirigida cuando era arzobispo de 
Toledo y esta segunda parte se la dedicé 
el autor después que habfa sido elevado al 
patriarcado de Alejandria. Don Juan, astuto 
conocedor de la gente, habr4 esperado que 
una mencién del arzobispo-patriarca dentro 
de su obra le complaceria a él.* 


E] sobrino de Alfonso X nos parece un 
autor poco medieval tanto en el gusto con 
que discutié su vida como en los elogios 
que dié a su propia obra. Pero no fue sélo 
para hablar de si mismo o de sus obras que 
don Juan se introdujo en el Libro de los 
estados. Su papel también responde a una 
exigencia artistica. Valiéndose de la ficcién 
de que Julio habja sido su tutor, el autor 
no sélo puede presentar detalles autobio- 
graficos, sino que también promueve el 
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desarrollo de personaje principal. 
Establece una explicacién légica para los 
amplios conocimientos que posee el ayo de 
los estados laicos y de la caballeria. Julio es 
un predicador errante; “fui predicando por 
las tierras la ley et la fe catdlica,” dice, 
mas por su amistad con su antiguo 
discipulo, a quien vuelve a visitar de vez 
en cuando, ha aprendido de guerras y 
maniobras. Como él explica a su alumno 
actual, “Sope yo por él (i.e. don Juan) 
muchas cosas que pertenescen a la 
caballeria, de que yo non sabia tanto, por- 
que sé clérigo et el mio oficio es mds de 
predicar que de usar de caballeria” (cap. 
20, p. 289). Tal explicacién, si no hace 
mas interesante la descripcién enciclopé- 
dica, tanto de los estados laicos como de 
las jerarquias religiosas, que da Julio, por 
lo menos la hace un poco més veridica. 
Ademis, los frecuentes relatos de conversa- 
ciones entre don Juan y Julio le prestan 
a éste una apariencia de realidad que no 
alcanzaria sin la presencia de su “amigo,” 
le proveen de un pasado, doblemente in- 
teresante por estar entrelazado con el del 
autor mismo. Sin la introduccién de don 
Juan en el libro, Julio no pasaria de ser 
otra abstraccién, como tantas que existen 
en los didlogos medievales. 

Don Juan aporté a la prosa espafola 
nuevas cualidades de sencillez y natu- 
ralidad. Su deseo de expresar ideas con el 
menor nimero de palabras resulté en una 
sobriedad que ha sido frecuentemente 
comentada. Pero el afan de innovacién no 
se limité al lenguaje. Tanto en el Libro de 
los estados como en el final del Conde 
Lucanor se perciben atisbos de nuevas 
técnicas en el arte de narrar. En el primero 
el autor hace el papel de uno de sus 
personajes, aunque queda siempre fuera de 
la escena. Su funcién novelistica como 


amigo de Julio est4 establecida desde el 
principio y, con la excepcién de la con- 
clusién de la primera parte, se mantiene por 
toda la obra. En el segundo un personaje 
del libro se encarga de discutir los defectos 
estilisticos del autor. Desde luego, estas 
tentativas son primitivas, pero indican 
técnicas que volverdn a aparecer siglos mas 
tarde. 


NOTAS 


1 Las citas de capitulos y paginas se refieren 
siempre a las siguientes ediciones: Libro los 
estados, ed. Gayangos, BAAEE, 51; Conde 
Lucanor, ed H. Knust (Leipzig, 1900). 

2 Ramén Llull, Obras Literarias, ed. cast. de M. 
Batllori y M. Caldentey (Madrid, 1948), p. 465. 
8 También hay pasajes en el Estados en que 
los personajes se refieren a una obra escrita: 
“Yo creo que muchas cosas que he fablado en 
este libro. . .” (cap. 99, p. 341); “. . . mas 
porque segund lo que es scripto fasta aqui. . .” 
(cap. 99, p. 342); “et esto ordend el jueves de 
la cena, segund se dice desuso en este libro. . .” 
(cap. 53, p. 301); “Julio, dijo el infante, ya vos 
dije muchas veces que me placia mas et tenia 
por mejor que la scriptura fuese mas luenga et 
declarada que abreviada et escura. . .” (cap. 65, 
p. 315). Pero los personajes del Estados nunca 
expresan conciencia de que ellos mismos son 
personajes, discutiendo al autor como creador. 

* Hay muchos detalles autobiograficos en el 
Estados: en el cap. 60, p. 312, Julio menciona 
los consejos que el autor dié a su cufiado; en el 
cap. 67, p. 316, hay una historieta familiar sobre 
su ama de leche, con la revelacién de que su 
madre misma le amamanté algun tiempo; en el 
cap. 70, p. 319, el ayo vuelve a hablar de las 
dificultades de don Juan con el rey, jactandose 
de que habfan sido resueltas en favor de aquél: 
“guisdlo asi que hobo paz con el rey la mas 
honrada que nunca se falla por ninguna fazafia 
que la hobiese home en Espafia”; en el cap. 82, 
p. 328, se revelan los métodos bastante rigurosos 
que el magnate empleé para mantener la justicia; 
en el cap. 87, p. 333, la explicacién Julio 
sobre cémo y por qué un vasallo puede renunciar 
su lealtad a su sefior parece una defensa por el 
autor de sus propios actos contra el rey; en la 
tercera parte (“Libro de los fraires predica- 
dores”), p. 365, Julio otra vez habla del linaje 


de su amigo. 
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ERWIN KEMPTON MAPES (1884 - 1961) 


Atrrepo A. Rocciano 
State University of lowa 


On February 18 of this year Doctor 
Erwin Kempton Mapes, distinguished pro- 
fessor at the State University of Iowa and 
one of the outstanding American scholars 
in the field of Spanish-American literature, 
died in Iowa City, Iowa, at the age of 77. 

Professor Mapes was born in Gilman, 
Illinois, on June 9, 1884. His parents were 
Perry Mapes and Diana Luse. Both were 
descendants of early settlers in the Mid- 
west. As a boy he came to Webster County 
and was graduated from Tobin Academy 
in Fort Dodge, Iowa. He received his 
bachelor’s degree from Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa, in 1909. 

From Iowa, Mapes went to Harvard, 
where he studied under the direction of 
Professor J. D. M. Ford, the great Ameri- 
can scholar in Hispanic studies. He re- 
ceived his master’s degree from Harvard 
University in 1915, and continued his edu- 
cation in France at the University of Paris, 
where he received his doctor's degree in 
1925. 

Professor Mapes taught at Western State 
College, Gunnison, Colorado (1915-1917), 
Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri 
(1917-1920) and Cornell College, in Iowa 
(1921-1924). He became a member of the 
State University of Iowa faculty in 1925 
as Associate Professor. In 1937, he became 
full Professor and became Professor emeri- 
tus in 1952. During this period he taught 
Spanish-American civilization and _litera- 
ture in several areas, and carried out im- 
portant research in the field of Modernism, 
with specific emphasis on Rubén Dario 
and Manuel Gutiérrez Najera. He also 
directed Ph. D. theses, prepared editions of 
Spanish-American works and Spanish 
grammar textbooks. 

Dr. Mapes published about ten books 
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and many articles and reviews in leading 
periodical publications in his field, such 
as Hispanic Review, Hispania, Revista 
Hispaénica Moderna, Revista Iberoameri- 
cana, PMLA, Books Abroad, Universidad 
de México, Symposium, Revista Chilena 
de Historia y Geografia, Philological 
Quarterly, and Revue de Littérature Com- 
parée. 

He received grants for his research from 
the American Council of Learned Societies 
(1936), from the American Philosophical 
Society (1938) and from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa upon two occasions. 

Professor Mapes was honored by mem- 
bership in the following institutions: In- 
stituto Internacional de Literatura Ibero- 
americana; vice-president of its “Mesa 
Directiva” in 1938-1940, and president of 
its “Comité Permanente de Coordinacién 
de Investigaciones”, since 1940. In 1940, 
the Mexican Academy of Letters presented 
him with the “Diploma de Honor.” He 
also was a member of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, the 
Modern Language Association, and The 
American Association of Teachers of Span- 
ish and Portuguese. He was president of 
Phi Sigma Iota and vice-president of the 
honorary Spanish fraternity Sigma Delta 
Pi. 


He was visiting professor in humanities 
at the John Hay Whitney Foundation in 
1952-1953 and textbook chairman of the 
United States Government project for the 
development of English instruction ma- 
terials in Spanish-America from 1940 to 
1946. He made educational travels to 
Cuba (1918), Grenoble, France, (1920), 
Paris (1920-1921 and 1924-1925), Spain 
(summer of 1921, 1924, 1925), Argentina 
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(1936) and México (1938 and 1958). 

He married Laura Hinkhouse and had 
two daughters, one surviving, Frances 
Elinor, who married the distinguished 
Spanish scholar Juan Lépez-Morillas, a 
disciple of Dr. Mapes, and now professor 
at Brown University. Both wife and daugh- 
ter had assisted Professor Mapes in the 
preparation of some of his books. 

As Dr. Edmund De Chasca, chairman of 
the Department of Romance Languages at 
the State University of Iowa, said, “Pro- 
fessor Mapes leaves behind him a 36-year 
record of continuous and indefatigable re- 
search which has earned him an interna- 
tional reputation as the leading North 
American authority on Spanish-America’s 
most significant literary movement, Mod- 
ernism, and on Modernism’s two outstand- 
ing writers, Rubén Dario and Manuel 
Gutiérrez Najera” (Daily Iowan, February 
23, 1961). 

In this field Mapes belongs to the group 
of American scholars who may be called 
the founders of Spanish-American studies 
in United States, such as J. D. M. Ford, 
Alfred Coester, Isaac Goldberg, Aurelio 
M. Espinosa, etc., in literature and lan- 
guage, and Bolton, Prescott, Shepherd, 
Morley, etc., in history and archeology. 

Mapes’ reputation began with his book 
entitled L’influence francaise dans l’oeuvre 
de Rubén Dario (Paris, 1925), which was 
his doctoral thesis presented at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. Mapes studied in France 
under Hazard, Martinenche and Balden- 
sperger, specialists in comparative litera- 
ture. The influence of these professors was 
evident in his first book in both method 
and literary approach. The method is de- 
scriptive, derived from positivism. The ap- 
proach depends on the belief that the 
poetic creation is a final synthesis of the 
cultural process. The latter is one of the 
reasons why professor Mapes emphasized 
the study of the French influences on the 
works of Rubén Dario. Mapes said, “. . . 
un des aspects les plus importants de |’art 


de Dario [was] son adaptation a l’espagnol 
des procédés techniques de certains au- 
teurs francais de son siécle. C’est donc a 
des recherches sur cette partie de l’oeuvre 
du poéte, que je veux consacrer le travail 
que voici” (op. cit., “Avant-Propos”, p. 
v). About Modernism he said, “Le fond 
méme du Modernisme consistait 4 adapter 
a l’espagnol, et A fondre en un tout assez 
harmonieux, un grand nombre de procédés 
employés par plusieurs écoles frangaises du 
XIX® siécle, notamment par le Romanti- 
cisme, le Parnasse et le Symbolisme Cop. 
cit., chap. I, p. I. 

The approach of Prof. Mapes in his 
criticism of Darfo’s works created a contro- 
versy among several Spanish-American 
scholars, such as Arturo Torres-Rioseco, 
for instance, who wrote another doctoral 
dissertation showing that many of these 
influences, called by Mapes “French in- 
fluences,” were already in the Spanish tra- 
dition. Other scholars, such as Pedro 
Henriquez Urefia, Rail Silva-Castro, Ar- 
turo Marasso, Julio Saavedra Molina, 
Diego Manuel Sequeira, Ernesto Mejia 
Sanchez, etc., clarified and completed 
Mapes’ study. But Mapes’ book has to be 
considered as the first methodical work 
which promoted the most serious investi- 
gations on the great Central American poet. 


Next Prof. Mapes did research in and 
collected the unknown or forgotten prose 
of the earliest writings of Rubén Dario and 
Manuel Gutiérrez Najera. Also he estab- 
lished many of Manuel Gutiérrez Najera’s 
pseudonyms. In this respect the contribu- 
tion of Mapes is definitive. Mapes was 
one of the originaters of the microfilm 
technique in research. In Argentina and 
México he collected on microfilm the 
periodical publications of Dario and 
Gutiérrez Najera. Because of this pioneer- 
ing work the State University of Iowa has 
the most complete materials for the edition 
of the Works of Gutiérrez Najera, now 
being published by the University of Méxi- 
co under the editorship of Professor 
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Erwin Kempton Mapes (1884-1961) 


Ernesto Mejia Sdnchez. 

The publication of Escritos inéditos de 
Rubén Dario (New York, 1938), Obras 
inéditas de Manuel Gutiérrez Néjera: 
Crénica de “Puck” (New York, 1939), 
Obras inéditas de Manuel Gutiérrez Naje- 
ra: Poesias (New York, 1943), Seudénimos 
y bibliografia periodistica de Manuel Gu- 
tiérrez Najera (New York, 1953), Cuentos 
completos y otras narraciones of Manuel 
Gutiérrez Najera (México, 1958) and the 
preparation of the definitive text for the 
edition of the Obras of this Mexican writer 
is the major contribution of Prof. Mapes 
to Spanish-American studies. 
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SPANISH CLUB MANUAL 


The Sociedad Honoraria Hisp4nica plans to compile a manual for Spanish clubs, 
to be published in Hispania, with reprints available. Please send any material and 
suggestions, including bibliographical items, to Mrs. Ruth B. Clausing, Worthing- 


ton High School, Worthington, Ohio. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


LITERATURE, AREA STUDY, AND HISPANIC CULTURE 


Even if it were only for our private satis- 
faction, we all want understanding of 
other peoples—their actual way of life, 
their aspirations, the achievements on 
which they pride themselves: in a word, 
their “culture.” The government and busi- 
ness officials who decide international 
policies need, further, a coherent under- 
standing of another people. For an inco- 
herent understanding is no safe basis for 
action. In fact, is it rightly called under- 
standing at all? 


We have great difficulty achieving co- 
herent understanding of anything so com- 
plex as a human culture. The difficulty is 
aggravated today by the fragmenting of 
modern knowledge into specialized fields. 
Particularly bothersome is the rift between 
science and the humanities, which led the 
novelist Sir Charles Snow to maintain, in 
the Rede Lecture of 1959, that a modern 
nation’s mentality is divided into “Two 
Cultures.” The favorable reception of his 
thesis by both scientists and humanists in- 
dicates that it has a good deal of truth 
in it. 

As a part of the polarization between 
science and the humanities, one finds a 
generally accepted view that the esthetic 
study of literature is separated, by a chasm 
of mutual irrelevance, from the social 
scientists’ way of studying a culture. This 
means that “area study,” the comprehen- 
sive account of a culture, would suffer 
from chronic incoherence between the con- 
tributions of the social sciences and those 
of the humanities. 

I question whether such a chasm is 
necessary. Promising developments on 
both sides point toward a common groun 
of method and content, and toward the 
hope that certain findings from the two 
great sources can be integrated into a 
single, coherent synthesis of essentials for 
the understanding of a culture. 

We shall always have the problem of 
including in the description of a culture 
both what is typical of it, at its most ordi- 
nary, and the high points it has achieved, 
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which are always the exception. The 
typical and the excellent are both essential 
for understanding a people. But the cleav- 
age between these does not cause any in- 
compatability between science and the hu- 
manities. It is true that the sciences, in 
seeking regularities, are concerned first of 
all with the typical. Yet they also study the 
exceptional. Political scientists have devot- 
ed their attention quite as much to the few 
excellent constitutional systems as to the 
more prevalent mediocrities. Scholars in 
the humane disciplines, on the other hand, 
while preoccupied with the unique 
achievement, have had also to study the 
predominant mediocre handiwork in order 
to make valid statements about the place 
of originality in great art. The typical and 
the excellent, therefore, are both properly 
the common concern of science and of the 
humanities. 

Can the study of literature contribute 
toward describing a culture without itself 
turning into a social science, one which 
carves up texts into social documents? I 
think that true literary study, without at 
all abandoning its concern for the whole- 
ness and the esthetic excellence of the 
work of art, can indeed complete the 
image of a culture given by the soci 
sciences. 

The promising development which 
makes literary study compatible with the 
alien studies is decidedly not peripheral to 
literature. It stems from a certain sophisti- 
cated answer to the central questions of the 
field: What is the mode of existence of a 
literary work? What shall be the basis for 
grouping literary works into classes, now 
that the gemres of classicism—the epic, 
tragedy, comedy, and so on—no longer 
fit what is written? And what structure of 
literary types will enable literary historians 
to give a usable, coherent account of world 
literature? 

The crucial, first question in the series 
has been given various convenient answers 
which our advancing tradition has dis- 
credited: namely that a work of literature 
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has its being in the printed page; or in the 
reading aloud of the work (which we can 
imagine improving upon); or in the ex- 
perience of every reader; or in the ex- 
perience of the author as he wrote. René 
Wellek and Austin Warren have recapitu- 
lated these views in chapter 12 of their 
book on Theory of Literature (1948). 
Their stock-taking and that of other con- 
temporaries leads to a less easy but more 
defensible sort of answer. 


A literary work exists, they propose, as a 
structure of “norms”: not standards of 
judgment applied to it, but rather, features 
actualized in it, on the several successive 
levels distinguished by Roman Ingarden 
in Das Literarische Kunstwerk (1931)— 
levels of sound pattern, semantic pattern, 
the “world” symbolized, philosophical view- 
point, mood and metaphysical import. 


Some theorists contend further that the 
structure of norms actualized in an artwork 
evolves with time: successive generations 
see new facets of the work, make different 
demands on art, and as T. S. Eliot puts it, 
change their “categories of appreciation.” 
A modern critic may deplore the senti- 
mentality, and praise the structure, of the 
same painting which a Diderot loved for 
its sentiment while hardly noticing the 
structure. Modern historians prize the 
sacred objects and temples of a Pre-Incaic 
culture for artistic and historical reasons, 
some of which might be as strange to the 
original artists as their lost superstitions 
would be to us. 


There are theorists who will prefer none- 
theless to hold that every artwork has an 
absolute, eternally unchanging core of 
meaning; that what changes is the sur- 
rounding context. Fortunately, this dis- 
agreement need not be settled for the sake 
of the use I propose to make of the “norms” 
approach. It is enough if we can agree to 
define as groups of norms both the original 
import of the artwork in its essential con- 
text, as far as these can be reconstructed, 
and the artwork’s present import and es- 
sential context. Likewise the disputed line 
of demarcation between what is text and 
what is essential context need not, I think, 
be settled for this purpose. 


HIsPANIA 


If we can identify a set of features de- 
fensibly believed to be actualized in a 
given work of literature, at least as of a 
given moment, we can accomplish two 
purposes. The one is to understand the 
work better in itself, by reinforcing the 
reading of it with reflective interpretation. 
The second purpose is the new one I am 
proposing: to abstract from the work ele- 
ments of its import which can be put to- 
gether with data from the social sciences, 
in order to synthesize the essential traits 
of a culture as a whole. 


The term “norms” has caused some con- 
fusion and dissatisfaction—which is not 
surprising, in view of the wide variety of 
normative concepts André Lalande ex- 
plores in La Raison et les normes (Hach- 
ette, 1948). A norm suggests, after all, 
something normal to a grouping, a class, 
of phenomena. True, we do deal with a 
class of phenomena even within a single 
aspect of one poem, if we inventory a num- 
ber of interpretations made of that one as- 
pect and reduce them to a norm—a stan- 
dard range of variation among certain read- 
ers. But since this process may not always 
be necessary, and since we do not now 
have such norms to work with, I suggest 
that we may better use the word “themes” 
for the features of a single artwork (or 
other cultural phenomenon), until it has 
been established that a given theme is a 
norm of some literary genre, a style, a cul- 
tural movement, or whatever sort of gen- 
eralization we seek to build. 


The student of literature who seeks only 
to fit a work into a predetermined classifi- 
cation can begin with ready-made norms, 
and he can ignore all the themes in the 
work which are not normal to one of the 
classes he is considering. 

The student who wants on the contrary 
to build his classification inductively, from 
concrete instances, must explore all the 
themes in a work which have a chance of 
linking it with other literary works—or 
even with quite different manifestations of 
human culture. 

For some masterpieces, the norms ex- 
tending beyond literature may be the more 
enlightening. La Celestina may contain 
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few norms of the sort that would relate it 
to a literary genre, since Marcel Bataillon 
argues with reason that it constitutes a 
genre by itself. Yet this great writing has 
philosophical themes of love, greed, fate, 
death, and so on, which relate it to evolv- 
ing norms of attitude and belief. 

What is the range and the nature of the 
themes to be looked for in a literary work? 

The range is not limited to the motifs 
expressed in the substance of a work. It 
includes as well the moods which arise 
from the whole yet are not formulated in 
any segment of it. And it includes the out- 
look, the orientation, which is often im- 
plicit in the structure of a literary work. 
An epic poem, for example, symbolizes by 
its structure the faithful pursuit of a so- 
ciety’s ideal through distracting episodes 
and hostile forces. A picaresque novel sym- 
bolizes a view of life as an opportunistic 
response to a chaotic universe; and as Ira 
Wade has shown, Voltaire in Candide was 
able to carry out the motif of a capricious, 
buffeting world down to the details of 
sentence structure. The drama, since it 
presents contrasting characters, may ex- 

ress a dilemma between conflicting out- 
ooks, or a relativistic view of truth. 
And any imaginative, non-literal writing 
may pon in its structure one of those 
subtle insights which elude any fixed, 
literal statement. In a moment we shall see 
an instance where a playwright, Moliére, 
expresses his own wisdom in a dynamic 
symbol, as though suspended on a vector 
between two personified extremes. 

It seems clear that the thematic approach 
to art, when it is conceived this broadly, 
has room for all that can be learned from 
the formalist critics as well as from those 
who specialize in the history of ideas, senti- 
ments, and tastes. 

Such, then, is the broad range of the 
themes to be identified. Their nature is 
easier to visualize. I find that in the his- 
torical disciplines a theme is usually re- 
garded as consisting of a topic, while in 
the social sciences which describe syn- 
chronic tableaux a theme means a state- 
ment. For our pu s both of interpret- 
ing an artwork and of defining a culture, 


each theme needs to have both a subject 
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and a predicate. (One wishes that English 
had a word to permit the distinction con- 
veniently made in Spanish between tema, 
a theme set down as a topic, and lema— 
the Greek lemma from lambdnein—a 
theme taken up and developed.) 

The subject of a theme must be ex- 
plicitly named. Otherwise the theme is 
one of those not yet brought to the level of 
consciousness, and while it may be an im- 
portant submerged feature of the culture, 
it can hardly be discussed. 

The predicate may be either explicitly 
formulated, or presented implicitly in the 
non-literal form which Ernst Cassirer has 
called the “mythical” state. If explicit, it 
takes a grammatical form: a statement, a 
question, or an exhortation or command. 
If mythical, it may be embodied implicitly 
in the narration of a story, the dialectic of 
a drama, the personal self-revelation of a 
lyric poem. A literal predicate uses words 
as a “discursive” symbolism—to adopt the 
terminology Suzanne Langer proposed in 
Philosophy in a New Key (1942)—while 
the mythical mode uses words to create 
the “presentational” symbol which any uni- 
fied, integral artwork has to be. 

Moliére’s play Le Misanthrope (1666) 
nicely illustrates the difference between 
literal and presentational symbolism. For 
in that play the same theme of moderation, 
la mesure, has both a literal predicate and 
a presentational one. Philinte, the raison- 
neur, argues for a dead-center moderation 
in all things. He fails to appreciate a noble, 
heroic quality in Alceste, who is strivin 
Cin his stormy way) for an absolute id 
of candor. The wisdom of Moliére, is dif- 
ferent from Philinte’s. For Moliére, the 
golden mean is not fixed but moving be- 
tween the attitudes embodied in the two 
characters, Philinte and Alceste. More im- 
portant still, the predicate embedded in 
the structure of the play expresses a new, 
“both-and” sort of golden mean, which 
seeks to embrace the good on both sides; 
while Philinte represents a classic, “neither- 
nor” concept which had been the accepted 
predicate of the theme since long before 
Aristotle’s time. The “both-and” concep- 
tion was to become characteristic of Ro- 
manticism, but was not formulated in 
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literal statement until after Moliére’s time 
—perhaps first by Diderot in his Pensées 
philosophiques (1746, nos. I and IV). 
Thus Moliére, in treating a theme which 
was a main norm of the classical move- 
ment, contributed toward the transitional, 
inner character of the movement which 
so contrasts with its outer stability. The 
same instance exemplifies another theme 
whose very subject, namely symbolism, 
the relationship of symbols to referents, 
had hardly been identified in the seven- 
teenth century. Moliére implies that some 
truths resist the fixity of verbal proposi- 
tions—an insight achieved by only a 
few of his contemporaries, notably La 
Rochefoucauld, and one whose predicate 
was not satisfactorily formulated until the 
time of Alfred North Whitehead. 

The quest for themes and norms is a 
central development in literary study which 
promises enlightening accounts of the es- 
sential being of individual works of art. 

It is these same norms which make pos- 
sible the grouping of individual works into 
new, defensible genres, into historical 
movements and national or supra-national 
literary traditions, and eventually into a 
structured, comprehensible account of 
world literature. 

The theory of this approach to literature 
still needs to be refined, as well as to be 
applied to many types of literary art in 
many cultures. Yet since no simpler theory 
seems as sound we may expect that his- 
torians, critics, and teachers of literature 
will gradually give the energy which the 
huge task requires. 

te the kind of literary analysis I have 
indicated is under way, it will make a key 
contribution toward area study. The norms 
which recur from one artwork to another 
are bound to be important elements for 
defining a culture, both in itself and in 
comparison or contrast with other cultures. 
Literature contributes not only to the 
tableau of a culture’s themes at a given 
moment, but even more, perhaps, to the 
historical dimension of the tableau, as we 
endeavor to appreciate the stresses and the 
momentum which make it a dynamic and 
not a static situation. A valuable paper on 
“Literature and covert culture” by Bernard 
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Bowron, Leo Marx and Arnold Rose (in 
Studies in American Culture, edited by 
Joseph C. Kwiat and Mary C. Turpie, 
University of Minnesota Press, 1960) con- 
tends in fact that literature is a main 
source for the history of those unavowed 
or unnoticed elements in a culture which 
are as essential as the professed ideals and 
nie for an understanding of the 
abric as a whole. 

The contribution of literature, however, 
and indeed of all the arts, needs correction 
from other sources of knowledge about a 
people. A work of imaginative art does not 
talk about the real world, as a treatise 
does; it creates a “virtual” world of its own, 
as Suzanne Langer has made clear. The 
set of norms in which an artwork has its 
being constitutes a functional system, each 
of the parts modifying the others, so that 
an “idea” expressed in the work cannot be 
rightly understood except in its relation to 
the structure with which it interacts. The 
entire virtual world of an artwork, more- 
over, may be quite at variance with the 
culture around it: our own novels and 
moving pictures often represent a world of 
fantasy whose norms are only supple- 
mentary to those of our normal behavior. 
Literature has rightly been called the auto- 
biography of a people; but like any auto- 
biography, it must be checked against 
other accounts and interpretations of the 
facts. 

The sources independent of literature 
are chiefly the social sciences. And it is my 
contention that some of these disciplines 
have begun to employ a kind of analysis, 
in terms of themes or norms of a culture, 
the result of which can be compared and 
integrated with those emerging from the 
thematic study of artworks. 

Cultural anthropologists have probabl 
been the first to talk of themes of a cul- 
ture: Ruth Benedict, to be sure, borrowed 
much of her early, one-theme characteri- 
zation of an Apollonian or a Dyonisian 
culture from Nietzsche’s Geburt der 
Tragoedie; but A. L. Kroeber, Robert Red- 
field, Clyde Kluckholn, Morris Opler, Les- 
lie White and others have since carried the 
thematic approach to a richer development. 
It is this development which I think points 
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toward a description of whole cultures, in- 
to which we shall be able to fit the descrip- 
tion of literature based upon the norms 
actualized in it. 

Anthropologists are not alone in this in- 
terest. Historians might well claim that 
their field initiated the systematic quest for 
cultural themes, through those successors 
of Wilhelm Dilthey, such as Rickert, 
Troeltsch and Windelband, who attempted 
typologies of cultures. Or perhaps political 
scientists might base an even better claim 
on the analyses of Lord Bryce and Alexis 
de Tocqueville, who in fact came close to 
the most enlightening sort of area study 
one can imagine today. 


Philosophers have taken the lead in a 
history of ideas which traces the evolution 
of cultural themes, at least of the literal 
sort. And one philosopher, Charles Morris, 
has recently begun a major advance by 
showing, in his Varieties of Human Value 
CUniversity of Chicago Press, 1956), that 
a culture’s values do actually form a struc- 
ture, whose interrelationships can be ob- 
served and even measured. 


Economists, sociologists and jurists have 
been more interested in social institutions 
than in cultural themes. But the endeavor 
to understand an institution ap 


rs in- 
evitably to nee the defining of the cul- 
ture in which it functions. If one starts 


from the physical form of the institution— 
a market, a bank, a church, a family—the 
inquiry into its meaning leads to the ques- 
tion of defining the purposes it serves; and 
these purposes turn out to be the culture’s 
value system, which is one interdependent 
part of its total system of themes or norms. 


When one goes on from the descriptive 
to the comparative study of social institu- 
tions, one finds it useful to explain the 
cross-cultural differences in the family, in 
religion, etc., by the pervasive themes 
which give each culture its character. In- 
terest in this kind of explanation of insti- 
tutions is apparent in comparative law. In 
sociology, it has little to do with the quest 
for universal laws of social psychology, but 
it continues to develop among the soci- 
ologists who define “national traits,” or 
who investigate a population’s values, an- 
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alyze potential markets, and so on. 

It is no extravagant claim that si- 
ble specialists are ready, in enough dis- 
ciplines, to collaborate in a comprehensive, 
cross-disciplinary study of a culture, which 
would for the first time be able to explore 
the interconnections between the ordinary 
life of a people and its great achievements 
in the imaginative arts. 

Let me try to put the present possibili 
in the form of a practical proposal. It wi 
not be a modest proposal, for the break- 
through to a new kind of area study, a 
synthesis of a culture rather than an in- 
coherent aggregate, will require many 
specialists and substantial support in the 
humane disciplines as well as in the social 
sciences. 

I propose a coordinated, but not at all 
regimented, attack on four fields of inquiry. 
Two of these are theoretical fields: the 
problems are to consolidate the best avail- 
able working principles for the describing 
of a culture, and for the describing of a 
work of art, each in terms of its component 
norms. The other two fields consist of ap- 
plying these two bodies of theory to a se- 
ected culture, in its current stage and in 
the light of the history of the norms dis- 
coverable in it. 

These four fields of inquiry can all 
benefit by contact with one another. They 
form a parallelogram of mutual relevance 
and suggestiveness: 


Theory of Describ-_-——> Theory of Litera- 


ing cultures <————-ture and art 
| 1 | 
| | Vv 
Application to lication to 


We can exploit these relationships even 
if the studies are carried on in many 
widely separated centers, inside and out- 
side the culture selected, provided there is 
some center which undertakes to coordi- 
nate the efforts. Coordination means sim- 
ply a clearing house service: the publish- 
ing of bibliographies and status reports, 
and the pointing out of areas of inquiry 
which need attention. 
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One ideal cultural area for the proposed 
applied studies, I suggest, is Spanish 
America. 


Certainly no other area of the globe is 
more important for the rest of the world 
to understand. The area is accessible to 
Western scholarship, and there are special- 
ists available who represent insiders’ and 
outsiders’ viewpoints. Brilliant applications 
of the thematic approach to Hispanic liter- 
ature already exist; among them are ex- 
emplary studies by Maria Rosa Lida de 
Malkiel, as Enrique Anderson Imbert has 
noted in La Critica Literaria Contem- 
pordnea (Buenos Aires: Gure, 1957, pp. 
88, 144). 


Spanish America, furthermore, has a 
unique combination of the features de- 
sirable for a study in depth. 


First, the shared Hispanic culture is one 
with affinities toward Europe and also, 
through the Arabic heritage, toward North 
Africa and the Middle East. An inventory 
of themes in Hispanic culture would thus 
open the way, from the outset, toward a 
cross-cultural index of theme topics, such 
as will be needed for eventual compari- 
sons of cultures. 


Second, Spanish America has a four 
hundred-year local history of literature and 
the other arts, which include some truly 
great authors and artists. 


Third, the shared culture has been dif- 
ferentiated by a variety of climates, eco- 
nomic situations, and political systems. 

And fourth, it has been further variegat- 
ed by contact with an unusual number of 
other cultures, both indigenous and im- 
migrant: the great Inca and Aztec civili- 
zations, tribal cultures, and the modern 
subcultures deriving from the East as well 
as the West—not only from Italy, Ger- 
many, Ireland, and the Anglo-Saxon world, 
but also from China and Japan. 

Before I rest the case for this proposal, 
let me mention a few themes of Hispanic 
culture which I think pervade the Spanish- 
American countries and create a whole- 
ness which overrides the great diversity. 


A summary list will suffice to suggest the 
possibilities of research both in the social 
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sciences and in the humanities. 

The cultural themes or norms most evi- 
dently observable both in artworks and in 
everyday life are those belonging to the 
category of Values, which I take to mean 
the purposes which influence choices and 
judgments. Among these the following 
seem prominent in Hispanic culture: 


Inpivipuaism. Characteristic of the cul- 
ture is a personal pride in being authen- 
tically oneself, not a stertotype nor a coun- 
terfeit. A main disvalue is “falsificarse a 
si mismo.” The thoughtful person, as every- 
where in Western civilization, faces the 
problem of redefining good individuality: 
the right balance between self-interest and 
altruism, between conformity and freedom, 
between civilization’s two aspects as a co- 
éperative enterprise and as the right not 
to be a joiner. 

One facet of the evolving individualism 
is the polarity described in Kurt L. Levy’s 
essay on “Revuelta y tradicién: dos valores 
del mosdico cultural iberoamericano” (La 
Cultura y la literatura iberoamericanas, 
University of California Press, 1957, pp. 
69-79). 

Outside observers of a culture always 
find conventionalities where they are ac- 
customed to individual invention, and vice 
versa. In Hispanic culture, the North 
American observer is struck by the highly 
standardized use of a calling card with the 
stereotyped words of consolation, “Sentido 
pésame,” in place of an individualized con- 
solation complete with amateur theology. 
If some general principles are discoverable 
which would explain and predict where 
Hispanic culture expects conformity or 
invention, these principles would be in- 


valuable for the outsider striving for a 
true and warm understanding. If the prin- 
ciples prove to explain both social and 


artistic patterns, they will be so much the 
more enlightening. 

Dicniwap. The preoccupation with one’s 
own dignity and honor manifests itself in 
a Spartan courage, in a certain formality in 
public, and also in the resentimientos 
which endure after an affront to one’s 
dignity. Affronts and favors are both to be 
remembered by one who is intelligently 
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aware of the world around him. This fea- 
ture, closely related to the culture’s “orien- 
tation toward persons,” stands in sharp 
contrast to the North American’s priding 
himself on forgetting the bygone wrongs 
he has suffered. 

ORIENTATION TOWARD PERSONS. One of 
the most pervasive features of the Hispanic 
culture is that its idées-forces tend to be 
personalities, rather than the abstractions 
which have tended since the eighteenth 
century to dominate in France and the 
Anglo-Saxon countries. In private life this 
trait shows in the priority of loyalty to an 
amigo over the concern for equal justice to 
all comers. In political life, it shows in 
loyalty to a caudillo and in implacable dis- 
like for his enemies. Faith in a person takes 
precedence over faith in the machinery or 
the slogans of democracy. It is significant 
that “los valores” of the culture often mean 
persons rather than abstract ideals. 

The trait appears also in artistic life, 
where the critic frequently extols or con- 
demns without reservation. A quite im- 
pees poet may thus be cherished with 
ittle attention to his weaknesses, while in 
the French art world, at the other extreme, 
even the towering figures are appreciated 
reservedly. Typical is Gide’s reputed 
answer when he was asked to name the 

ey French poet: “Victor Hugo— 

élas.” 

The Hispanic orientation toward per- 
sons, in preference to abstract criteria, 
ideologies and programs, may have structur- 
ed some of the culture’s literary master- 
pieces as well as its social relations. The 
structure of the Cid, of the Celestina, of 
the Quijote above all, derives from the 
complex wholeness of personalities, rather 
eo from a symmetrical, architectonic 

an. 

Serenmap. A philosophical inner peace, 
based on acceptance and not on evasion of 
the disturbing realities, this ideal has an 
essentially religious quality even for those 
who have departed institutional re- 
ligion. 

Beauty. The cultivation of the beauti- 
ful is perhaps one of the most universall 
shared human values. In the Hispanic par | 
ture it is especially notable in architecture 
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and urban planning, and in such upper- 
class interests as verse writing. It rea 

pears however in humbler forms as well, 
such as a maid’s taking the trouble to ar- 
range a flower in a vase on a kitchen table. 

Leisure AND work. The industriousness 
of the eager beaver meets with widespread 
scepticism. “Si trabajas para vivir, ¢por qué 
te matas trabajando?” The balance sought 
between exertion and relaxation leans 
toward the latter. Leisure is prized partly 
because it can conduce toward serenity, 
partly no doubt through human laziness, 
and partly because of a certain hopelessness 
of bringing about a good society. Here the 
values of the culture are strongly colored 
by its factual picture of the world. 

Values, therefore, are not the only kind 
of norms to be sought. The rest of a cul- 
ture’s essential content, I believe, requires 
two other categories of norms: World Pic- 
ture, comprising the factual concepts sup- 
posed true concerning man and the 
world; and Method, the roads to truth 
which are considered valid in the culture 
at the time in question. (The rationale un- 
derlying the selection of the three cate- 
gories | have developed in an article, “To- 
ward Agreement on Cultural Essentials,” 
published in The Journal of General Edu- 
cation, January 1958, pp: 7-27.) 

The Hispanic culture’s World Picture is 
shaped largely by the same forces of com- 
mon sense, imaginative insight, and scien- 
tific discovery which enter into all con- 
temporary civilization. Nonetheless it has 
distinctive emphases, which seem to in- 
clude the several which follow. 

HuMAN NATURE MISTRUSTED. Typical 
in the culture is a pessimistic estimate of 
the honesty and perseverance to be expect- 
ed of people generally; and consequently, 
a feeling that no exertion is likely to pro- 
duce much of a utopia. This pessimism 
seems to vary little from the orthodox 
Christians to the most scientific positivists. 
Despite the chastened hope of success, 
Hispanic literature is one of the richest in 
the concern, “la inquietud,” for social jus- 
tice and social reform. 

One finds widespread systematic dis- 
trust of people other than amigos. There is 
a significant expression, “tener i 
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con alguien,” meaning to feel that you 
know the person, to feel at ease with him; 
and it causes a sense of strain to deal with 
ple with whom this rapport has not 
en established. In this cultural context 
it means a great deal to say to a new ac- 
quaintance, at the end of an evening, that 
he has “un amigo mas.” The force of this 
assurance is lost on the outsider who opti- 
mistically took it for granted that his fel- 
low humans had friendly sentiments to- 
ward him. 

The sharp distinction between amigo 
and outsider has many consequences. One 
of them is to inhibit the growth of the 
large-scale, decentralized _ collaboration 
which the needs for industrial efficiency 
for scientific research, and for govern- 
mental regulation are imposing upon our 
twentieth-century society. 

“Currura” “REALIDAD.” The word 
cultura, colored by the cognate adjective 
cults (educated, civilized), is reserved by 
Spanish usage for those parts of a culture 
which one admires. The rest of the totality 
is likely to be called la realidad. 

Spanish Americans are highly critical 
of what they term “la realidad de nuestro 
medio.” They criticize particularly what 
they consider a lack of civic discipline, and 
the underdevelopment in 
fields. To refer to a product as “nacional” 
often amounts to an apologetic disparage- 
ment of it. The feelin a inferiority on 
this score strengthens » realization that 
the riches of the mind and spirit are more 
important than material goods. At the same 
time, it sometimes conduces to an indul- 
gent self-appraisal in the arts. 

Ristnc Expecrations. Among the un- 
derprivileged, the eternal hopefulness of 
man has often taken the form, in the past, 
of a Micawber-like fantasy that iduaihing 
better may turn up, such as a lucky num- 
ber in the national lottery. In the present 
century, a cautious hope for a more sub- 
stantial betterment is asserting itself, as it 
is in Asia and Africa. Hence a rising social 
force, whose turbulence adds to the 
psycho-social unrest which is a modern 
theme both in everyday life and in art. 
The theme has been analyzed in at least 
one excellent Hispanic study: Gerald 
Wade's essay on “The Cult of Violence in 
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the Contemporary Spanish Novel” (Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Studies in the Hu- 
manities No. I, 1956, pp. 5-18). 

Predominantly, however, the rising ex- 
pectations have the peaceful and construc- 
tive effect of a hopeful spirit. One finds 
for example an insistence that children get 
an education, in families which a gener- 
ation ago felt there was nothing to be 
gained by persevering in school. 

In the final category of Method, the 
chief item to list for the Hispanic culture, 
as for all Western civilization, is doubtless 
the step-by-step, rational method of reach- 
ing a conclusion and of verifying a post- 
ulated concept. But even in its rigorous 
scientific form this reasonable method 
proves to be interdependent with attentive 
observation, creative imagination, and 
other approaches to truth. 

The characteristic emphasis in this sec- 
tor of Hispanic culture include at least one 
obvious ieee the acute awareness, 
nourished by the mistrustful estimate of 
man, that objectivity is never entirely 
severed from human motives. It is likely, 
however, that the Method category ma 
hold quite enexpected insights into a cul- 
ture and into cross-cultural comparisons. 
This sector is relatively unexplored, and 
it includes the basic presuppositions and 
habits of mind which shape our questions, 
our imagining, our characteristic ways of 
groping for truth. It is the field which 
Alfred North Whitehead began to ex- 
plore late in his life, under the name of 
Modes of Thought (1938). We may well 
discover that the structure of works of art 
is a main path to the understanding of a 
culture’s characteristic way of structuring 
its intellectual endeavors, its human re- 
lations, and indeed the enterprise of civi- 
itself. 

ut my purpose is not to propose what 
ought to be discovered. I have aimed 
simply to draw attention to an exciting and 
unprecedented possibility: that we can 
achieve coherent understanding of a com- 
plex culture, if scholars, social scientists, 
and agencies which can finance resea 
all want to exploit the opportunity. 


Howarp Lee Nostrranp 
Univ. of Washington 
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THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM IN SPAIN 


The academic year 1960-61 was the first 
year for a completely activated Fulbright 
program in Spain. The arrival in Madrid 
in September of thirty-nine American 
lecturers, research scholars, and students 
came as the climax of seven years of in- 
creasing amity and cooperation between 
the United States and Spain on the eco- 
nomic, military, and cultural levels. The 
actual agreement inaugurating the program 
had been signed nearly two years before 
on October 16, 1958, with the aim of pro- 
moting “further mutual understanding be- 
tween the peoples of the United States of 
America and Spain by an increase in 
scientific, technical, professional and cul- 
tural exchanges. . .” As with all other Ful- 
bright programs, authority for establish- 
ing the Spanish-American agreement re- 
sided in Public Law 584, 79th Congress 
(the Fulbright Act). In this particular 
case, financing funds up to the equivalent 
of $600,000 in pesetas was made available 
from the sale of surplus American agri- 
cultural products (pursuant to the Surplus 
Agricultural Commodities Agreement of 
April 20, 1955). On October 18, 1960, the 
Fulbright Agreement between Spain and 
the United States was extended, and ad- 
ditional funds amounting to the peseta 
equivalent of $1,650,000 became available 
to expand the program. 

Shortly after the initial agreement was 
signed in October, 1958, a Commission for 
Educational Exchange was established in 
Madrid to administer the program. The 
Commission consists of two bodies, a Board 
of Directors composed of five Americans 
and five Spaniards (headed by the United 
States Cultural Attaché, currently Mr. 
Jacob Canter), and a Secretariat composed 
of six Spaniards (headed by the Executive 
Director, Mr. Ramén Bela). 

The first meeting of the Commission 
was held on March 10, 1959. The earl 
months of operation were devoted to Ai 
ministrative details which precluded, ac- 
cording to the first annual report, the com- 
pletion of “plans under which Americans 
could receive grants for 1959-60. . .” It was 


possible, however, to award travel grants 
to a number of Spanish students and to 
make use of American lecturers at various 
European universities under Inter-Com- 
mission grants. Nine such lecturers visited 
various Spanish universities during the 
academic year for short periods of time. In 
addition, Smith-Mundt lecturers were in 
residence at a few Spanish universities. 

It was not until the beginning of the 
1960-61 academic year that a full-fledged 
program of educational exchange could be 
inaugurated. Even so, according to the 
Commission’s annual report, “due to the 
unfamiliarity of many potential applicants 
with the program, few applications were 
received in the lecturer/research scholar 
categories.” 

Of the twenty-four government-regulat- 
ed institutions of higher learning in Spain 
(twelve State Universities and twelve 
Special Technical Schools), eight partici- 
pated in the 1960-61 program. These in- 
cluded the universities of Madrid, Barce- 
lona, Valencia, Salamanca, Zaragoza, Se- 
ville, and Granada, and the School of Eco- 
nomic, Political and Commercial Sciences 
of the University of Valladolid at Bilbao. 
The breakdown of American appointments 
was as follows: lecturers, ten; research 
scholars, seven; students, twenty-two. 

A brief anaylsis of the activities of the 
American lecturers follows: 


1. University of Madrid. Richard Louis 
Anderson, research physicist with Inter- 
national Business Machines and Adjunct 
Professor at Syracuse University offered 
courses in physics. 

2. University of Madrid. Jack O’Brien 
Garlington, Assistant Professor of English, 
University of Utah, offered two courses— 
a survey of American literature and the 
teaching of English. 

3. University of Madrid. Max Savelle, 
Professor of History, University of Wash- 
ington, offered three courses—Geography 
of the United States, History of the Unit. 
ed States, and American Institutions and 
Culture. 

4. University of Zaragoza. Lou Barker 
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Noll, Assistant Professor of English, Dart- 
mouth College, offered three courses, two 
in American language, one a survey of 
American literature. 

5. University of Valencia. Keith Phillips 
Anderson, Chairman, Department of 
Chemistry, Brigham Young University, of- 
fered courses in chemistry. 

6. University of Valencia. Victor Eman- 
uel Levine, Professor (emeritus) of Bio- 
logical Chemistry, Creighton University 
School of Medicine, offered courses in 
biology. 

7. University of Barcelona. Burrill 
Phillips, Professor of Music, University of 
Illinois, offered courses on musical compo- 
sition in the United States. 

8. University of Barcelona. Guido Gus- 
tav Weigend, Professor and Chairman, De- 
partment of Geography, Rutgers, offered 
courses in the nomic Geography of 
North America. 

9. University of Salamanca. Durant da 
Ponte, Assistant Professor of English, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, offered courses in 
American Literature and American Life 
(civilization, geography, institutions). 

10. School of Economics, Political and 
Commercial Sciences (Bilbao) of the Uni- 
versity of Valladolid. Robert Scott Ray- 
mond, Associate Professor, College of 
Commerce, Ohio University, offered a 
course in the Financial Problems of Busi- 
ness Management. He offered the same 
course at the University of Madrid during 
the second semester. 

The seven research scholars and their 
projects follow: 

1. Gabriel Jackson, Assistant Professor 
of History, Wellesley College, investigated 
the history of the Second Republic and 
the Spanish Civil War. 

2. Aron David Kossoff, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Spanish, Brown University, work- 
ed in collaboration with Professor José 
Manuel Blecua of Barcelona on an edition 
of the Obras Completas of Fernando de 
Herrera. 

3. Arthur Aaron Maass, Professor of 
Government, Harvard, studied the water 
laws of Spain. 


4. Raymond Ralph MacCurdy, Jr., Pro- 
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fessor of Modern Languages, University 
of New Mexico, worked on “A Study of 
Spanish Tragedy in the Golden Age.” 

5. Frederick Marvin, musicologist, 
studied Spanish music. 

6. Francis Joseph Violich, Professor of 
City Planning and of Landscape Archi- 
tecture, University of California (Berke- 
ley), studied Spanish city development. 

7. Willard Albon Smith, Professor of 
History, University of Toledo, made a 
political study of the dictatorship of Gener- 
al Primo de Rivera (1923-1930). 


Most of the twenty-two students were 
engaged in research projects which would 
lead toward the Master of Arts and the 
Doctor of Philosophy degrees in various 
American universities. of the 
group, their fields of study, and their aca- 
demic affiliations follow: Edward Amor 
(Dramatic Literature), Indiana University: 
Alexander Arkin (Hispanio-Hebraic Lit- 
erature), New York University; Elaine 
D’Entremont (Spanish Literature), Tu- 
lane; Nancy M. Farris (Latin American 
History), Barnard; Margaret Fuquay 
(Spanish Literature), Women’s College of 
the University of North Carolina; Hope K. 
Goodale (Modern Spanish Literature), 
Bryn Mawr; Rockwell Gray (Spanish Lit- 
erature), Brown University; Rachel Ada 
Harris (Art), Queens College; Melba M. 
Krebs (Spanish Literature), St. Louis 
University; John W. Kronik (Spanish Lit- 
erature), University of Wisconsin; James 
D. Lavin (Spanish Language), Florida 
State University; Edward Malefakis (Span- 
ish History), Columbia; Wolfgang F. 
Mueller (Modern Spanish Literature), 
Huntingdon College; Harry Nadler (Fine 
Arts), UCLA; Marion L. Quarles (Span- 
ish Language and Literature), ae 
State College; Verlan H. Stahl (Spanish), 
no American university affiliation; Wil- 
liam H. Shuford (Spanish Language and 
Literature), University of North Carolina; 
Alta G. Singer CRomance Linguistics), 
University of Michigan; Paul J. Stewart 
CHistory), University of Illinois; Gustavo 
Umpierre (Spanish Literature), New York 
University; Robert Lee Vickery CArchi- 
tecture), Washington University; Valerie 
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Zint (Art), Scripps College. 

The 1961-62 Fulbright program will be 
somewhat larger than last year’s, accord- 
ing to figures supplied by the Commission 
in Madrid. A total of fifty-eight Americans 
will participate. The breakdown is as fol- 
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lows: lecturers, seventeen; research schol- 
ars, eight; students, twenty-nine; teachers 
of English in Spanish high schools, two. 


Univ. of Tennessee Durant pa Ponte 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TENTATIVE OUTLINE OF THE 1961 ANNUAL MEETING 
Chicago, Illinois, December 28-30 


General Program Chairman, Violet Bergquist 
Evanston Township High School 


Thursday, December 28 
3:00 - 4:30 p.m. SHH Officers 
7:30 - 12:00 p.m. Executive Council 


Friday, December 29 
8:00 a.m. - 2:30 p.m. Registration 
8:30 - 10:15 am. SHH General Meet- 
ing 
10:30 - 11:45 am. Language Session, 
Chairman, Rodger A. Farley, U.S. Naval 
Academy 


5:15 p.m. AAT Social Hour 
8:15 - 9:45 p.m. Business Meeting 
10:00 - 11:30 p.m. Executive Council 


Saturday, December 30 
8:00 - 10:15 a.m. Chapter Breakfast 
9:00 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. Registration 


10:30 a.m. - 12:00 noon Literature Ses- 
sion, Chairman, Richard L. Predmore, 
Duke Univ. 


12:30 - 2:30 p.m. Luncheon 


2:45 - 4:30 p.m. Elementary - H. S. 
Session, Chairman, Francis J. Funke, 


Dade County Jr. College, Miami, Fla. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE: OFFICERS FOR 1962 


The Nominating Committee presents 
the slate of Officers and Executive Council 
members for 1962, listed below with bio- 
graphical data. The Secretary will distri- 
bute the ballot with the dues card in 
October. 


Nicholson B. Adams 
Agnes M. Brady 
Robert Kirsner 

Kurt L. Levy 

Margit W. Mac Rae 
William H. Shoemaker, 


Chairman 


President 


Rosert Manrty Duncan, Univ. of New 
Mexico. Member since 1940. Member 
Tierra del Encanto Chapter. B.A. 1926, 
M.A. 1930, Oberlin Coll., Ph.D. 1936, 
Univ. of Wisconsin. Other graduate work: 
Columbia Univ., 1945. Career: teacher, 
Instituto Inglés (Chile), 1927-28; Oberlin 
Coll., 1929-31; assistant and instructor, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, 1931-38; Univ. of 
New Mexico, 1938- . Professor and chair- 
man of Dept. of Modern and Classical Lan- 

ages. MLA, AATF, AAUP, American 
Nase Society. Articles in Hispanic Re- 
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view, Revista de Filologia Espanola, Mo- 
dern Language Journal, Assoc. of American 
Colleges Bulletin, etc. Papers at AATSP, 
MLA, and other language meetings. 


Jack Horace Parker, Univ. of Toronto. 
Born in Parkersville, Ont., Canada. Mem- 
ber since 1945. One of founders of South- 
ern Ontario Chapter. Committee on Hon- 
orary Members (1954-58), Executive 
Council (1955-57). B.A. 1935, M.A. 1936, 
Ph.D. 1941, Univ. of Toronto. Career: 
Univ. of Toronto, 193641; Columbia 
Univ., 1941-42; Indiana Univ. 1942-43; 
Carl.on Univ. (Ottawa), 1944-45; Univ. 
of British Columbia, 1945-46; Univ. of 
Toronto, 1946- . ACLS fellowship, sum- 
mer Portuguese program, Burlington, Vt., 
summer 1942; Army and Nation- 
al Research Council (Ottawa), 1943-45; 
visiting professor, Univ. of San Carlos 
(Guatemala), summers 1947, 1948; ex- 
aminer in Spanish, H.S. Graduation, Pro- 
vince of Or*tario, 1952-58. Professor of 
Spanish and Portuguese. MLA, Ontario 
MLTA, Instituto Int. de Lit. [beroameri- 
cana (Vice-President, 1955-57). Listed in 
Who's Who in American Education, Di- 
rectory of American Scholars, ACLS Fel- 
lows. Author: Breve historia del teatro 
espafiol (México, 1957). Co-author: Biblio- 
graphy of Canadian Cultural Periodicals 
(Toronto, 1955), Bibliography of Come- 
dias sueltas in Toronto (Toronto, 1959). 
Review exercises for Baroja’s Zalacain el 
aventurero (Toronto, 1958). Co-biblio- 
grapher: Bulletin of the Comediantes, 
Studies in Philology. Assoc. Editor of Ca- 
nadian Modern Language Review. Articles 
and reviews in Hispania, PMLA, Modern 
Language Notes, Modern Language 
Forum, Bulletin of Hispanic Studies, Ca- 
nadian Modern Language Review, His- 
panic Review, Romanic Review, Hispané- 
fila, Boletin Univ. de San Carlos, Boletin 
Biblioteca Menéndez y Pelayo. Papers at 
AATSP, MLA, and other language meet- 
ings. 


Third Vice-President 


Viotet Bercguist, Evanston Township 
High School, Ill. Member since 1948. Past 
member National Membership Committee, 
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Test Development Committee, National 
Spanish Contest Committee on Awards. 
Chairman Elementary-High School Ses- 
sion AATSP national meeting, New York 
1958, and General Program Chairman, 
Chicago 1961. AATSP state coordinator 
for MLA 1959- . Past President and past 
Recording Secretary Chicago Area Cha 

ter. B.A. 1939, Wheaton Coll., M.A. 1943, 
Univ. of Chicago. Other graduate work: 
Univ. of Havana, Univ. of Mexico, North- 
western Univ., Middlebury Coll., De Paul 
Univ., Univ. of Minnesota. Career: Oak 
Park, Ill., schools, 1943-47; Bethel Coll., 
1947-48; North Central Coll., 1948-51; 
Evanston Twp. High School, 1951 - Chair- 
man of Foreign Language Department and 
FL Coordinator of H.S., Jr. H.S., elemen- 
tary schools, Evanston. CSMLTA, NEA, 
IMLTA (past Vice-President and current 
President), Chicago Society of Romance 
Language Teachers (past Sec.-Treas.), 
Delta Kappa Gamma. Listed in Who's 
Who in American Education, Directory of 
American Scholars. Articles in Ill. Educa- 
tional Press Bulletin. Papers at IMLTA, 
CSMLTA, and other language meetings. 


Vera F. pe Becx-Acurmar, Bronx Com- 
munity College, N.Y. Born in Czechoslo- 
vakia, naturalized U.S. citizen. Member 
since 1944. Past member Long Island 
Chapter (Vice-President, 1957), current 
member New York Chapter. B.A., Rock- 
ford Cx'L, Ph.D., Charles IV Univ., Pra- 
gue. Career: Rockford Coll.; Lake Erie 
Coll.; Western Coll.. 1945-47; Wilson 
Coll., 1947-49; Hofstra Coll., 1957-58; 
Adelphi Coll., 1958-59; Bronx Comm. 
Coll., 1959- . Asst. Professor and adminis- 
trator, Dept. of Modern Languages. Other 
experience: state teacher, Benes’ Com- 
mercial Coll., Prague; Research Fellow, 
Radcliffe Coll., 1943-44; visiting scholar, 
Columbia Univ., summer 1944, Harvard 
Univ., 1944-45, and Univ. Internacional 
Menéndez y Pelayo, Santander, 1958; 
lecturer, research in South America, 1949- 
51; translator, editor, script writer for 
Radio Free Europe, 1951-57. MLA, Insti- 
tuto Int. de Lit. Iberoamericana (rapporteur 
at IXth Congress). Articles in Hispania, 
Revista Hispdnica Moderna, Revista Ibero- 
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americana, Cuadernos Hispanoamericanos, 
Cuadernos Americanos, Czechoslovak Ped- 
agogical Review, Society for Arts and 
Sciences (Czechoslovakia). Papers at vari- 
ous language meetings. 


Executive Council 


F. Dewey Amner, Kent State Univ., Ohio. 
Member since 1925. National Membership 
Committee. Past Secretary and President 
Ohio Chapter, past Treasurer and current 
member Northern Ohio Chapter. A.B. 
1923, Colgate Univ., M.A. 1927, Denison 
Univ., Ph.D. 1938, Ohio State Univ. 
Other graduate work: Columbia Univ., 
summer 1925; Centro de Estudios His- 
téricos, Madrid, 1926; Univ. of Chicago, 
summer 1928; Middlebury Coll., summer 
1931. Career: Southampton H.S., Lon 
Island, 1923-25; Denison Univ., 1925-45; 
Kent State Univ., 1945- . Professor of 
Hispanic Studies and coordinator of Ro- 
mance Languages in the Dept. of Forei 
Languages. MLA (past Sec. of anaeny 
Ohio MLTA (past Sec.-Treas.), Kent Re- 
search Group, Denison Language Society, 
Sigma Delta Pi (national President 1941- 
49, Exec. Council 1949- . Vice-President 
1960 -). Co-editor: Revista de América, I 
and II (N.Y. 1943, 1946). Editor: Sigma 
Delta Pi Manual (1945). Listed in Ameri- 
ca’s Young Men, Who's Who in the Mid 
West, Who’s Who in Education, Who 
Knows Who and What. Numerous articles 
and reviews in Hispania, Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, Entre Nosotros, and other 
journals. Papers at various language meet- 
ings. 

Mirprep Vinson Boyer, Univ. of Texas. 
Member 1949-52, 1954, since 1956. 
AATSP Test Development Committee, 
1958-60. Member Texas Chapter. B.A. 


1947, M.A. 1949, Baylor Univ., Ph. D.. 


1956, Univ. of Texas. Other graduate 
work: Univ. of Havana, summer 1947; 
Univ. of Puerto Rico, summer 1950; Co- 
lumbia Univ., summer 1951; Univ. of 
Rome, fall 1954. Career: Univ. of Havana 
Cinstructor in English), summer 1950; Bay- 
lor Univ., 1950-51; Univ. of Texas, 1951- 
54; Univ. of Illinois, 1958-59; Univ. of 
Texas, 1959- .Assistant Professor of Span- 
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ish. MLA, S-CMLA (section chairman), 
AATI, Texas FLA, AAUP. Managing edi- 
tor, TFLA Bulletin. Translations: Medan- 
do Fraile’s “Twenty Years of Theatre in 
Spain” and Juan Goytisolo’s short story 
“Artists,” Texas Quarterly, spring 1961. 
Consultant to USOE, Language Develop- . 
ment Section, summer 1960; chairman 
Committee for Spanish Literary Compre- 
hension, MLA Ciaieen Test Project, 
1959-62. Articles in Hispania, Origenes 
(Havana). 


Dororny McManon, Univ. of Southern 
California. Member 1936, 1937 and since 
1945. Member of former Phoenix Chapter 
and former Los Angeles Chapter. A.B. 
1935, M.A. 1938, Univ. of Arizona, Ph.D. 
1947, Univ. of Southern California. Del 
Amo Research Scholar in Spain, 1948-49; 
research at Simancas and Archivo General 
de Indias. Career: Arizona secondary 
schools, 1936-43; Univ. of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1946- . Associate Professor and 
head of Department of Spanish, Italian, 
and Portuguese. MLA, MLASC (former 
Vice-President and President), California 
Council of FLA (Executive Council), 
AAUP (chapter Sec.), Philological Assoc. 
of Pacific Coast, Pacific Coast Council of 
Latin American Studies (Executive Coun- 
cil), Phi Beta Kappa. Former Business 
Manager of Modern Language Forum. 
Listed in Who’s Who in American Wo- 
men, Who’s Who in American Education, 
Directory of American Scholars. Edition of 
Zérate’s Historia del descubrimiento y con- 
quista del Pert: (in press, Univ. of Buenos 
Aires). Articles and reviews in Modern 
Language Journal, Modern Language For- 
um, Modern Philology, Books Abroad, His- 
panic American Historical Review, Papers 
of the Bibliographical Society of America. 
Papers at various language meetings. 


Wr F. Smrrn, Tulane Univ. Mem- 
ber since 1940. Member of Committee on 
Honorary Members, AATSP Membership 
Committee for La. Past Sec.-Treas. and 
President Galvez Chapter. A.B. 1926, 
Washington and Lee Univ., M.A. 1930, 
Tulane Univ., Ph.D. 1940, Univ. of Tex- 
as. Other graduate work: Univ. of North 
Carolina, summer 1932. Ford Foundation 
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Fellow, 1951-52; Carnegie grant for study 
in Cuba, 1947. Career: Asst. Washington 
and Lee Univ., 1925-26; Tulane Univ., 
1926- . Associate Professor of Spanish. 
MLA, S-CMLA (past Sec., member Ex- 
ecutive Council), AAUP, Phi Sigma Iota. 
Listed in Who’s Who in the South and 
Southwest, Who's Who in the Humanities 
in the South and Southwest, Directory of 


Hispania 


American Scholars. Assoc. Editor for Span- 
ish of S-CCMLA Bulletin (1955-56) and 
Editor, (1956-59). Articles and reviews in 
Hispania, Bulletin of S-CMLA, Modern 
Language Journal, Books Abroad, Bulletin 
of Hispanic Studies, Hispanic Review. 
Papers at MLA, S-CMLA, and other lan- 
guage meetings. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Members of the Association have sub- 
mitted to the Secretary-Treasurer for con- 
sideration at the Business Meeting on 
December 29, 1961, the following propos- 
ed Amendment to the Constitution: 

To change Article X, Section 1, last sen- 
tence, which now reads: “Each Chapter 
must have, at all times, at least ten mem- 


AATSP MEDAL 


ALABAMA 
BrrmincHaM: Ensley H. S. Ann Armi- 
stead, Billy Hubbard, Ronnie Merrell; 
Curtman: Sacred Heart Coll.: Connie 
Clarke; PHenrx Crry: Central H.S.: Dru- 
cilla Hickman, Peggy Remy, Thomas 


Woods. 

ARIZONA 
Duncan: H. S.: Klaron Donaldson, Elisa 
Montoya, Armando Qluijfiones; San 
Manuet: H. S.: Constance - Cullom; 


ScorrspaLe: H. S.: Merrilee Bean; Tuc- 
son: Un. of Arizona: John Jacobson, Mary 


MacEwan, Lee McCutcheon; Yuma: 
H. S.: Karen Keeton, Israel Solis. 
ARKANSAS 


Harrison: Sr. H. S.:Sheila Cordell, Mary 
Jane Crum; Lirrie Rock: Central H. S.: 
Rita Glover; Prove Biurr: Merrill H. S.: 
Roslily Howard. 


CALIFORNIA 
Arcata: H. S.: Randolph Ghilarducci, 
Larry Graves, Jane McCracken; Baxers- 
FieLD: Garces H. S.: Carmelita Hernan- 


dez, Barbara Lewy, Margaret Rohatsch; 


bers in good standing in the Association,” 
to read: “Each Chapter must have, at all 
times, at least ten members and all Chapter 
members must belong to the National As- 
sociation.” (This proposal is for clarifica- 
tion and in keeping with practice of long 
standing. ) 


AWARDS, 1960-61 


North H. S.: Rodney Bergman, Helen 
Lane, Patti Richardson; 
H. S.: Bob Crumrine, Carol Moulton, Al 
Telles, Billie Thompson; Bevertey 
H. §.: Paul Bergnian, Rikki Frankenstein; 
Burpank: H. S.: Erik Felker, Jon Glass- 
man, Diane Simpson, Linda Woodbridge; 
Providence H. §.: Rachel Acosta; Cam- 
BRIA: Coast Joint Union H. S.: John Mc- 
Connell; Curco: Sr. H. S.: Nelson Briles; 
Ex Secunpo: H. §S.: Susan Eckersley, 
Stephen Ferry, Gary Kelly, Yvonne Moore; 
Gatr: Joint Union H. S.: Doyle Flory; 
Garpen Grove: Rancho Alamitos H. S.: 
Pat Forest, Sandra MacPherson, Larry 
Riggs; Inctewoop: H. S.: Georganne 
Lilly, Beverly Lynn, Ann _Stiglmeier, 
Kidgie, Williams; Kine Crry: Joint Union 
H. S.: James Giacomazzi; Lonc Bracu: 
Millikan Sr. H. S.: Dora Braun, Penny 
Cohen, Howard Towner, Ralph White- 
hill; St. Anthony H. S.: 2 
Mr. Vrew: St. Joseph’s Coll: omas 
Sheehan; Ontario: Chaffey Union H. S.: 
Dorothy Bently, Patricia Marquez; Pasa- 
peNA: H. S.: Joyce Metcalf, Judit Nel- 
son; San Luis Osispo: Sr. H. S.: Nick 
Killingsworth; Santa Monica: H. S.: 
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Patricia Andrew, Ann Curfman,, Margaret 
Fallon; Torrance: Bishop Montgomery 
H. S.: Gary Klauer, Lucy Ann Young; 
Warrmter: Cal. H. S.: Sharon Austill, 
Carla Glasgow, Marilyn Mallory. 


COLORADO 
Denver: East H. S.: Christine Clark, 
Linda Dunkin, Judy Hellerstein, Leatha 
McRuffin; George Washington H. S.: 
Mary Emanuel, Leslie Levitt, Ann Miller. 


CONNECTICUT 
Dansury: H. S.: Louise O'Grady; Ham- 
DEN: Sacred Heart Acad.: Barbara Kur- 
zawa; Mippteron: H. S.: Cecilia Ellis, 
Susan Ginsberg; New Haven: St. Mary 
H. Condon, Mary Ann Mc- 
Kernon; Torrivcron: H. S.: Samuel 
Bruttomesso; Choate Sch.: 
Robert Dunn, William Mohan; Warer- 
Bury: Crosby H. S.: Judy Zailckas; Winp- 
sor: H. S.: Elaine Anastasia. 


DELAWARE 
Dover: Wesley Coll.: Virginia Grabinski, 
Clarence Martin. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Wasuincton: Calvin Coolidge H. S.: 
Nan Lawler; Georgetown Visitation Sch.: 
Edith De Vane; Roosevelt H. S.: Theresa 
Lawhorn; Sidwell Friends Sch.: Constance 
Kandel; Woodrow Wilson H. S.: Arturo 
Atria, Susan Larson, Nancy Myers, Dina- 
mary Silva, Cheryl Stanley, John Topping. 


FLORIDA 
Corat Gastes: Sr. H. S.: James Fisher 
Connie Fuller, Rafael Gonzalez, José 
Rivero, Susanna Rosenberg, Nicolas Von 
Vouno; Garnesvitte: H. S.: Margaret 
Alison, Tidal McCoy; Jacksonvitte: Lan- 
don H. §S.: Joseph Borkson, Claire Garcia, 
Kenneth Kronimus, Daisy Lowe, Ann 
Roth; Lake Worrtn: H. S.: Donald Des- 
pres; Miami: Edison Sr. H. S.: June My- 
dock; Jackson H. S.: Jorge Sanchez; Miami 
Sr. H. S.: Miriam Alfaro, Hazel Cohen, 
Oscar Corral, Richard de Aguero, Wanda 
Echevarria, Nicolas Fumero, Gastén Vi- 
dafia Gil, Michele Linch, Sergio Linietsky 
Ann McAdams _ Josephine Mora, Sara 
Quintana, Linda Rochkind, Sara Saborido, 
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Craig Steadman; Southwest H. S.: Mary 


Bues, Enrique Espino, Barbara Huhn; 
Miami Beacn: Sr. H. S.: Michael Telson: 
Ortanpno: Wm. R. Boone H. S.: Joe Blan- 
ton, Louise Carter, Carol Kruckemeyer, 
Frank Letton, William Stubbs, William 
Turnipseed. 


GEORGIA 


Atianta: Emory Univ.: Roberta Bussey, 
Melissa Graves, Barbara Martin. 


ILLINOIS 
Braptey: Bradley-Bourbonnais H. S.: Judy 
Davidson, Ann Jackson; CARBONDALE: 


Southern Ill. Univ.: Dan Gleason, Jean 
aang Cuicaco: St. Mary H. S.: Ruth 
erez; Sullivan H. S.: Donna Goode, Ar- 
lene Kronthal, Sharon Petak, Jacqueline 
Robinson; Cicero: J. S$. Morton H. S.: 
Barbara Hycnar; Decatur: Eisenhower 
H. S.: Bruce Owen; East Peorta: Comm. 
H. S.: Ronnie Evans, Robert Mullen; 
E:muurst: York Comm H. S.: Jane Nitti, 
Mary Rogers, Richard Rohmann, Judson 
Sanford, Judy Travel; Evanston: Twp. 


H. S.: Joan Poyner; Frora: H. S.: June 
Gentryl; Harpin: Comm. H. S.: Carol 
Carmody]; Jacxsonvitte: H. S.: James 


Gotschall; Kewanee: Sr. H. S.: Eileen 
Parpart; Prexin: Comm. H. S.: Daniel 
Barchers, a Cameron, Lonnie Johns, 
Margaret Taylor; Streator: Twp. H. S.: 


Marianne Myers; Vitra Park: Willow- 
brook H. S.: Lois Posta. 


INDIANA 


Frankrort: H. S.: Daniel Kinder, Donald 
Seward; Inpranapotis: G. Washington 
H. S.: Barbara Brown. 


IOWA 
Cumrton: H. S.: Janet Healless. 


KANSAS 
Atcuinson: Mount St. Scholastica Coll: 
Jeanne Beyer, Maria Consuelo Valdez; 
Corrryvitte: Field Kindley Sr. H. S.: 
Pamela Brighton, Gerald Springer; Wicut- 
Ta: West H. S.: Lorry Brosius, Janis Shu- 


mate. 


LOUISIANA 
New Orteans: Acad. of the Holy Angels: 
Martha Sciaro; LSU: Eileen Dulitz, Rosa 
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Summers, H. Merrill Wall. 


MARYLAND 
Bartimore: Mt. St. Joseph H. S.: Robert 
Baker. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Hotyoxe: H. S.: Carol Lubas, Linda 
Minkley; Lynn: English H. S.: Silvana 
De Julis; Waxerrecp: Memorial H. S.: 
Alan Schwartz; Westrrexp: H. S.: Charles 
Ccrcoran, John Gutt, Frences Petros, Mary 
Violante. 


MICHIGAN 
Atma: H. S.: Martha Frevert; Derrorr: 
Mackenzie H. S.: Robert Branton, Eliza- 
beth Dell, Gale Dilloway, Sally Geer, 
Lambro Niforos; Redford H. S.: Lynda 
Bauer, S. Kaye Gray, Ronald Russell, Kay 
Schultz, Leslie Stevenson. 


MINNESOTA 


Eprva: H. S. Mary Anderson, Ann Fen- 
ger; Hopkins: Blake Sch.: Truman An- 


derson; Mrnneapouis: North H. S.: David 
Peterson; Univ. H. S.: Barbara Brownlee, 
John Riddle; West H. S.: Judith Conn; 
Sr. Paut: St. Joseph’s Acad.: Mary Matt. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Vicxssurc: All Saint's Episcopal Coll.: 
Sue Mertins. 


MISSOURI 


Branson: H. S.: Roxanne Gilmore; Kans- 
as Crry: Southeast H. S.: Carol Shige- 
mura; Maven: H. S.: Nancy Shepherd; 
Mexico: H. S.: Michaele Black; Parx- 
vite: Park Hill Sr. H. S.: Jerry Lorentz; 
No. Kansas Crry: H. S.: Steven Guthrie, 
Barbara Meyer; Porracevitte: Chas. G. 
Ross H. S.: Mary Riley, Mary Southern; 


Park: H. S.: Patricia Jackson. 


NEVADA 
Hawtnorne: Mineral County H. S.: 
Terry Prudhomme. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Porrsmourtn: Sr. H. S.: Melanie Gilbert. 


NEW JERSEY 
East Orance: Clifford J. Scott H. S.: 
Thomas Eismeier; Exizasetu: Jefferson 


Hispania 


H. S.: Andrew Epstein; Manson: H. S.: 
Elenora Benz, Irene Spath; Monrcram: 
Montclair Acad.: Jeffrey Abrams, Park 
Rince: H. S.: Randi Ludt; 
H. S.: David Bomberger, Maureen Di Lo- 
nardo; Princeron: Hun Sch.: John 
Churchill; Woopsrown: H. S.: Patsy 
Nichols. 


NEW MEXICO 
Eunice: H. §S.: Sherry Beadle, Ginger 
Wallach; Hosrs: Sr. H. S.: Donna Rob- 
ason; Texico: Municipal H. S.: Kenneth 
Chappell, Ronald Watts. 


NEW YORK 

Avpany: H. S.: Margaret Koethen; Brent- 
woop: Acad. of St. Joseph: Nancy Geiger, 
Diane Flynn; Brooxtyn: Fort Hamilton 
H. S.: Susan Blader; Franklin K. Lane 
H. S.: Donna Israel, Suzanne Rogerson; 
Garpen Crry: H. S.: Marsha Faurote; 
Hempsteap: H. S.: Edwina Bonsoe, Al- 
bert Shaw; Hewett: H. S.: Linda Sand- 
ers, Pamela Searles; Huntincron Sra.: 
Walt Whitman H. S.: Patricia Ryan; 
Irnaca: H. S.: Barbara Garland; Ka- 
TONAH: H. S.: Gale Finlayson; 
Lynsroox: H. S.: Lorraine Silvershine, 
Frances Valerio; Matverne: Sr. H. S.: 
Ivan Wolff; New Hype Park: Mem. H. 
S.: Leon Ellsworth, Suzanne Lando; New 
York: Benjamin Franklin H. S.: Victor 
Mendez, Miguel Ramos; Charles Evans 
Hughes H. S.: Leslie Fern4ndez, Ariane 
De Grassi; Haaren H. S.: Charles Castro, 
Arcelio Vega; Hunter Coll. H. S.: Mari- 
lynn Rose; James Monroe H. S.: Enid 
Schleifer; Julia Richman H. S.: Sakiko 
Shindo; Seward Park H. S.: Leslie 
Barasch, Karen Makower; Wm. H. Carr Jr. 
H. S.: Ralph Grishman; Nyack: Sr. H. S.: 
Russell Forgoston, Susan Lathrop; Rostyn 
Heicuts: S.: Robert Abrams, Judy 
Gordon, Susan Horton, David Jones, 
Mirian Loewenthal, Michael Phillips, Rita 
Rosenstock; Snyper: Amherst Cent. H. S.: 
Kathleen Stotz; Sraren Istanp: Port Rich- 
mond H. S.: Linda Lee, Elaine Nalwasky, 
Regina Pezzella; Waverty: Mary Mul- 
doon Jr. H. S.: Diane Walker; West 
Hempsreap: H. S.: Victoria Sbar; West 
Isurp: H. S.: Violet La Sorella; 
vite: H. S.: Virginia Kohlepp. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Lexincton: Sr. H. S.: Paul Canady, Pa- 
tricia Hankins, Linda Pritchard. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati: Hughes H. S.: Sandra Slat- 
tery, Kenneth Werner; Indian Hill H. S.: 
Frances Bullard, Kenneth Krantz; CLeve- 
LAND: St. Michael H. S.: Carol Wolff: 
Detaware: Olentangy H. S.: Max Grif- 
fith; Easr Creveranp: Shaw H. S.: 
Mérida Blanco, Darlene Hoffman; Hamuit- 
ton: Garfield Sr. H. S.: Linda Massie, 
Ruth Yeakle; Havitanp: Blue Creek Local 
Sch.: Dennis Klopfenstein,, Gayle Rice; 
Lancaster: H. S.: Betty Dotson, Gary 
Franklin, Keith Rowley, George Swisher; 
La: Sr. H. S.: Carla Foster, Karen Me- 
Cormick, Paul Rehn; Martrinsvitte: H. 
S.: Sue Van Pelt; Norwoon: H. S.: Doug 
Morgan; Rocky River: Magnificat H. S.: 
Rose Costanzo; Torepo: T. A. Devilbiss 
H. §S.: Carol Augustus, Russell Brown, 
Suzy Pervin, Janet Yoakum; WaPaKONETA: 
Sr. H. S.: Margaret Boesel, Richard 
Schaefers; Wicxurrre: Sr. H. S.: Jacque- 
line Hahn. 


OKLAHOMA 


Purcett: H. S.: Leslie Hobson, Nancy 
Montgomery, Pamela Pounds; Semmno.e: 
H. S.: Anna Owen. 


OREGON 
PortLanp: Grant H. S.: Carol Calkins, 
Kathryn Dewar. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Coraopotis: Moon H. S.: Inez Wiant; 
Purmapetpui1a: Mount St. Joseph Acad.: 
Catherine Miraglia; Roman Catholic H. S.: 
Mariano Lozada; Prrrssurc: Penn Hills 
Sr. H. S.: Mary De Cesare, Ronald Davis, 
Katherine Fahnestock; Wyncore: Chel- 
tenham H. S.: Serena Shanken. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


ABERDEEN: Central H. S.: Michael Pie- 
plow; Brooxines: H. S.: Glynn Fine. 


TENNESSEE 
Kincsport: Dobyns-Bennett H. S.: Judith 
Davis, Geraldine Johnson, Reba Kilgore; 
Knoxvitte: Young H. S.: Judy Garland; 
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Nasnvit.e: Hillsboro H. S.: Robert Jones. 


TEXAS 
Avvin: H. S.: Martha Boyd; Bryan: 
Stephen Austin H. S.: Esther Moncivais; 
Datias: Hillcrest H. S.: Merry Bowen, 
Kathy Kleinsasser, Betsy Novin, Susan 
Phillips; Ex Paso: Austin H. S.: Alice 
Barela, Charles Gholz; Ysleta H.S.: Danny 
Duran, Jo Ann Hamblin; Fr. Srocxron: 
H. S.: Juan Paz Petia, Sam Pfeister; Fort 
Worrtn: Paschal H. S.: Bonnie Jarrell, 
Mary Gilliland; Gatveston: Ball H. S.: 
Lynn Courteau, Barbara Giusti, Paulette 
Giusti, Pamela Levy, Patsy Mayo; 
Houston: Bellaire H. S.: Catherine An- 
derson, Deni Daly, Lana Leon, Nancy 
Robinson; Lamar H. S.: David Hedges, 
Judy Hendrick, Jackie Hestwood, Judith 
Jamison, Marcia Key, Philip Kreger, Ed- 
ward Reid, Eddie Steve Wat- 
son; St. Thomas H. S.: James Hannah, 
Pat Mier; Sam Houston H. S.: Louis 
Webster; Larepo: Martin H. S.: Guada- 
lupe Garcia, Alicia Medrano, Margarita 
Rodriguez; San Antonio: Providence H. 
S.: Therese Rodriquez, Carol Torrico; 


Ursuline Acad.: Graciella Martin; Sea- 
craves: H. §S.: Roger Ward; Tyrer: 
Robert E. Lee H. S.: Jeff Johnson, Aubrey 
Thompson. 


VIRGINIA 

Avexanpria: St. Agnes Episcopal Sch.: 
Jean Hoppe, Robin Taylor; Artincton: 
Washington-Lee H. S.: Janis Callaway, 
Sandra Stanton, Mary Stedman; Harrr- 
sonsurc: H. §S.: Janet Davis, John Voor- 
hees; Norrorx: Catholic H. S.: Brenda 
Bartek, Stephanie Blandin, Patricia Greer; 
Ricumonp: Hermitage H. S.: Marcia 
Pitts, David Traylor; Roanoke: Jefferson 
H. S.: Judith Baker, Diane Dugan. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Morcantown: H. S.: Maureen Bennett, 
Joyce Coombs; Sr. Arsans: H. S.: Lou 
Ann Brantly. 


WISCONSIN 
Kret: H. S.: Carolyn Meise; MaRsHFrELD: 
Columbus H. S.: Patricia Meyer; Muwau- 
KEE: Mt. M Coll.: Catherine Croft; 
Pulaski H. S.: Julie Klopf, Sharon Krantz; 
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Shorewood H. S.: Claudia Melrose; 
Whitefish Bay H. S.: Jerry Cohn; Wau- 
sau: H. S.: Kathy Kiss. 

WYOMING 
CuHeveNnnE: Central H. S.: Adele Heink, 


Danny Olson. 


ONTARIO, CANADA 


Supsury: H. Rosemary Popescu, Allan 
Reipas. 


1961 AATSP NATIONAL SPANISH EXAMINATIONS 
NATIONAL AWARDS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


The 1960-61 Committee on Awards 
submits the following report of awards ob- 
tained for the National Spanish Contest. 
The listing is of May 20, 1961. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The educational institutions listed be- 
low have offered scholarships in the 
amount indicated. The number appearing 
before each award corresponds to that op- 

site the name of the student nominated 
#8 the Judging Committee to receive the 
scholarship, pending admission by the in- 
stitution concerned. (In the event of a 
change of plans by the student or failure 
to meet admission requirements, alternate 
candidates will be recommended.) 


1. Instituto de Cultura Hispdnica—Sum- 
mer study in Spain, four weeks each at 
the Universities of Madrid and San- 
tander, excursion to Andalucia. 

. National University of Mexico—two 
scholarships at $100 each for summer 
session. 

. Mexico City College—$100 scholar- 
ship per quarter, three quarters, for 
junior year work in Mexico City. 

. Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Ange- 
les—$375 tuition. 

. Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin— 
$375 tuition. 

. University of Rochester, Rochester, 
N.Y.—$200—$500 tuition. 

. San Francisco College for Women— 
$150 tuition, renewable until gradu- 
ation. 

. Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y.—$200 tuition. 


AWARDS 


The individuals and organizations listed 


below have contributed awards and prizes. 
The number appearing before each award 
corresponds to that opposite the name of 
the student selected by the Judging Com- 
mittee to receive it. 


Certificates: 
9. Instituto de Cultura Hispdnica—“Di- 


plomas de Honor.” 


Cash Awards: 


10. The Agnes Brady Award ($50) 

11. The Johnson’s Wax Fund Second 
Year Award ($50) 

12. The Johnson’s Wax Fund Third Year 
Award ($50) 

13. The Johnson’s Wax Fund Fourth 
Year Award ($50) 

14. The AATSP Second Year Award 
($40) 

15. The AATSP Third Year Award ($30) 

16. The AATSP Fourth Year Award 
($30) 

17. The Scott, Foresman and Company 
Award ($25) 


Selected Recordings: 

18. Folkways Record and Service Corpo- 
ration 

19. The Linguaphone Institute 

20. The Radio Corporation of America 

21. The Society for Visual Education 

22. The Lorraine Music Company 

23. Vox Productions, Inc. 

24. Wilmac Recorders 


Periodicals: 


25. One subscription to Américas. 

26. One subscription to Bohemia, Bohemia 
Libre. 

27. Two subscriptions to Hispanic Ameri- 
can Report. 

28. Three subscriptions to Ibérica. 
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29. One subscription to Latin American 
Report. 

30. One subscription to re en Espanol. 

31. Four subscriptions to El Norte. 

32. Two subscriptions to Selecciones del 
Reader's Digest. 

33. One subscription to Tiempo. 

34. One subscription to El Universal. 


Book Selections: 


35. Libreria Aguilar, Madrid. 

36. American Book Company. 

37. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 

38. Eliseo Torres, Bookseller. 

39. Embassy of Ecuador. 

40. Embassy of El Salvador. 

41. Embassy of Mexico. 

42. Embassy of Spain. 

43. Embassy of Panama. 

44. Embassy of Uruguay. 

45. Embassy of Venezuela. 

46. Funk and Wagnalls Company. 
47. Ginn and Company. 

48. Harr Wagner Publishing Company. 
49. D. C. Heath and Company. 
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. Hispanic Institute in the United 
States. 

. Hispanic Society of America. 

. Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 

. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

. Ibérica Publishing Company. 

. Ibero-American Books. 

. Editorial Juventud, Barcelona. 

. W. W. Norton and Company. 

. Oxford University Press. 

. Pan American Union. 

. Ediciones Peuser. 

. Revista Iberoamericana. 

. Spanish National Tourist Office. 

. Libreria Studium. f 

. U.S. Chamber of Commerce in Spain. 


Gifts and Gift Certificates: 
65. Barnes and Noble. 

66. Embassy of Mexico. 
67. Promotion, Madrid. 


Literary Selections: 
68. AATSP Committee on Awards. 


CHAPTER AWARDS 1961 


The following award information was 
received from individual chapters: 


BRAZOS—AATSP medals, three cash 
awards of $25 and three of $5. 


CHICAGO AREA—One cash award of 
$100, two of $50; recommendations for 
scholarships to Roosevelt University and 
Rosary College, dictionaries, texts, rec- 

ords and subscriptions. 


CONNECTICUT—Cash awards, books 


and records. 
BUCKEYE of Ohio—AATSP medal. 
DELAWARE- $100 scholarship to the 


University of Delaware, medals. 


ILLINOIS (Downstate)—Three cash 
awards of $4; three of $3; medals, books. 


INDIANA-—$30 in cash prizes. 


KANSAS—The Agnes Brady $50 award, 
dictionary, books, records. 


LONG ISLAND-—Cash awards, subscrip- 


tions. 


MINNESOTA—Cash awards of $15, $10, 
$5 and $2; records, dictionaries, sub- 
scriptions. 

MISSOURI—Book awards. 

NEW YORK—Medals, recordings, books 


and subscriptions. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—Three 
ae each of $15, $10, $5 and 


PENNSYLVANIA—Texts, dictionaries, 
records, reference works and AATSP 
medals. 


SAN DIEGO—Medals. 


VIRGINIA—Three cash awards of $10, 
four of $7.50, five of $5, four of $3, 
medals. Recommendations for the fol- 
lowing scholarships: 


College of William and Mary—$100. 
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Emory and coer College—$90 in 


French or Spani 

Hampton-Sidney College—$150 in 
French or Spanish. 

Hollins College—$200. 

Lynchburg College—$100. 

Mary Baldwin College—$200. 

Randolph-Macon College—$150 in 
French or Spanish. 

Randolph-Macon Women’s College— 
$200 in French or Spanish. 

Roanoke College—$100 in French or 
Spanish. 

Southern Seminary and Junior College 


—$100. 

Stratford College—$100 in French or 
Spanish. 

Sweet Briar College—$100 in French or 
Spanish. 


Hispania 


University of Richmond—$150 in French 
or Spanish. 

University of Virginia—5 scholarships 
up to $600 in French or Spanish. 

Virginia Military Institute—$100. 

Washington and Lee University—$200. 

Virginia Modern Foreign Language As- 
sociation—$250 to any college in the 

state. 


WASHINGTON D.C.—Books, AATSP 


medals. 


WESTERN NEW YORK-—Dictionaries 


and other volumes. 


WISCONSIN—Cash awards of $6, $4 
and $2 at each level, AATSP medals 
and ribbons plus $12 in awards for “non- 
class” competitions. 


HIGHEST SCORING STUDENTS ON THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


Second Year 


Ginger Sabel 10, 9 
Mrs. C. A. Robertson 
Tilghman H. S. 
Paducah, Kentucky 


Gayle Rice 11, 9 
Mrs. Mary Rodgers 
Blue Creek H. S. 
Haviland, Ohio 


Charles Corcoran 14, 9 
Mrs. Maria Maris 
Westfield H. S. 
Westfield, Mass. 


Stephanie Blandin 17, 9, 65 
Sister James David 

Norfolk Catholic H. S. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Linnea Melland 49, 9 
Sister M. Thomas Aquinas 
Pius X H. S. 

Lincoln, Nebraska 


Suzanne Armstrong 49, 9 
Sister M. Thomas Aquinas 
Pius X H. S. 

Lincoln, Nebraska 


Mary Morrow 53, 9 


Sister M. Thomas Aquinas 
Pius X H. S. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Shirley Clare 68, 9 

Sister M. Thomas Aquinas 
Pius X H. S. 

Lincoln, Nebraska 


John Lonnquist 68, 9 
Sister M. Thomas Aquinas 
Pius X H. S. 

Lincoln, Nebraska 


William Jennings 20, 9 
Mrs. C. A. Robertson 
Tilghman H. S. 
Paducah, Kentucky 


Nancy Gunn 20, 9 
Mrs. C. A. Robertson 
Tilghman ‘H. S. 
Paducah, Kentucky 


Brenda Bartek 52, 9 
Sister James David 
Norfolk Catholic H. S. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Linda Sanders 65 
Mr. G. Mirsky 
Hewlett H. S. 
Hewlett, N. Y. 
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eg ag Post 65 Corpus Christi, Texas 
Miss 
Woodmere Academy _ Woods 58 


rs. Mireles 
Woodmere, N. Y. W. B. Ray H. S. 


H. S. 

Hewlett, N. Y. Wake 
Gerald . 21 Windsor, Conn. 

Mr. A. R. Sutter ’ 

Nichols School 
Buffalo, N. Y. Patton H. S. 

Miriam Na ; Ang Patton, Mo. 


Miss J. L. udith Kurtz 51 
Irondequoit H. ‘S. irs. A. Phillips 


Rochester, N. Y. Hewlett H. Ss. 


. Hewlett, N. Y. 
ister James vi 
Norfolk Catholic H. S. 50 
Norfolk, Va. _M. Weaver 
. Lorain H. S. 

19 Lorain, Ohio 

rs. Smi 
Washington-Lee H. S. ong Robbins 67 


iss J. A. Alessi 
Arlington, Va. Irondequoit H. S. 


Mary Stedman 20 Rochester, N. Y. 
Mrs. Smith 


Marie Thatcher 37 
H. S. Sister Thomasina 


Norfolk Catholic H. S. 
Marc Plattner 29 Norfolk, Va. 


Karen Heckmann 66 
Mr. Robert Boyd 
Chrisman H. S. 
rs. C. D. For 
W. B. Rey H. S. Theresa Lawhorn 67 


ri. Mrs. R. Martinez 
Corpus Christi, Texas Roosevelt H. S. 


Katherine Coopman 37 Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. F. Arrieta 


Dwight Young 57 
San Calif Miss G. Wilhite 
‘ Monterey H. S. 


Eric Partch 36, 44 

Mr. D. Lubbock, Texas 
Berkeley H. S. ng Skuce 68, 62 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Al 
Collins Selby 58, 62 Allegh 
Mrs. Mireles Pa. 
W. B. Ray H. S. Ann Sackett 23 
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Mrs. J. Freundel 
Hall H. S. 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Judith Grohne 23 

Mr. L. D. Pigg 

North H. S. 
Shawnee-North, Kansas 


Charles Walker 23 
Mr. J. A. Floyd 
Lanier H. S. 
Macon, Ga. 


Judy Hurt 67 

Mrs. A. R. Burford 
Doniphan H. S. 
Doniphan, Mo. 


Walter Hunkeler 67 
Miss Curnutt 

Van Horn H. S. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Ronald Kephart 23 
Mrs. R. F. Towson 
South H. S. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Gregory Harkness 23 
Mrs. Hernandez 
Chamberlain H. S. 


Tampa, Fla. 


Carolyn Jacobson 45 
Mrs. N. Zieber 
Philadelphia Girls H. S. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Edith DeVane 53 
Mrs. Logan 
Georgetown H. S. 
Washington, D. C. 


Cheryl Stanley 53 
Miss Grace Carter 
Woodrow Wilson H. S. 
Washington, D. C. 
Peggy O’Neill 37 
Mrs. A. R. Burford 
Doniphan H. S. 
Doniphan, Mo. 
Johnny Odell 37 
Mrs. J. Harding 
Alamo Heights H. S. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Hispania 


Rose Santillan 48 
Mrs. Hanst 

San Marcos H. S. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Cinda Martin 22 
Mrs. Dora Hill 
Gadsden H. S. 
Gadsden, Ala. 


Ross Bradshaw 46 
Miss M. Watkins 
Watseka Comm. H. S. 
Watseka, Ill. 


Linda Bennett 63 
Mrs. Graham 

Shortridge H. S. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Gay Weake 37 
Miss E. LaPorte 
New Trier H. S. 
Winnetka, Ill. 


Second Year 
(non-class experience) 


Alejandro gy 56 
Mrs. Mireles 

W. B. Ray H. S. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


MaElena Gonzalez 58 
Sister M. Alexandrine 
Loretto Academy 

El Paso, Texas 


Gastén Vidafia Gil 42 
Miss Loleita Ransom 
Miami Senior H. S. 
Miami, Florida 


Elizabeth O’Bourke 47 
Mother Marie 


Ursuline Academy 
Dallas, Texas 


Cecilia Mufioz 58 
Miss Dona Aten 
Leavenworth H. S. 
Leavenworth, Kansas 


Sandra Delgado 37 
Sister Mary Blandino 
St. Peter’s Academy 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Alicia Lee 64 
Mrs. Thompson 
Mission H. S. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Third Year 


Barbara Austin 12, 9 
Mr. A. E. Cicero 
FH. S. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Geraldine Richards 15, 9 
Miss Berta Ortiz 
Dominican H. S. 

San Rafael, Calif. 


Martha Schauss 68 
Mr. H. Otero 

Oak Park H. S. 
Oak Park, Ill. 


Lorraine Silvershine 24, 9 
Miss C. Christos 
Lynbrook Senior H. S. 
Lynbrook, New York 


Mark Goldin 19 
Miss Margaret Eaton 
West Orange H. S. 
West Orange, N. J. 


Jerilyn Reuter 24, 9 
Mr. A. E. Cicero 
Allegheny H. S. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Richard Elliott 68, 9 
Miss Helen Law 
John Adams H. S. 
South Bend, Ind. 


Karen Hodges 52 
Miss D. Harrell 


Alamo Heights H. S. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Sharon Thorson 49, 9 
Mrs. M. Karpovics 
Southeast H. S. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Erin Snelham 38, 9 
Miss B. Ortiz 
Dominican H. S. 
San Rafael, Calif. 


Jean Mayo 24 
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Mrs. M. Dillingham 
Leon H. S. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Rosemary O’Neil 18, 9 
Mr. A. E. Cicero 
Allegheny H. S. 

Pittsbu Pa 

Annabel Adams 56, 9 
Mrs. E. Douksza 

Walt Whitman H. S. 
Huntington Station, N. Y. 


Yolanda Alberti 68 
Miss Tywoniak 
Mission H. S. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


David White 38 
Mrs. Wheeler 
Atherton H. S. 
Louisville, Ky. 


William Jacoby 38 
Miss Ruth Kalb 
Woodmere Academy 
Woodmere, N. Y. 


Marlyn Cornfeld 38 
Mrs. A. Phillips 
Hewlett H. S. 
Hewlett, N. Y. 


Ann Brush 28 
Mr. A. E. Cicero 
Allegheny H. S. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Joan Wallace 42 
Miss Jeanne Platt 
Roosevelt H. S. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Alvin Begun 55 

Mrs. M. E. Redka 

A. B. Davis H. S. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Kenneth Goldman 55 
Mr. Mufson 

Bronx H. S. of Science 
New York, N. Y. 


Arthur Fisher 68 
Mr. D. Santos 

San Mateo H. S. 
San Mateo, Calif. 
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Margaret Dineen 33 
Mrs. J. Abrams 
West Islip H. S. 
West Islip, N. Y. 


Robert Balda 68 
Mrs. R. Otto 
Plott H. S. 
Meriden, Conn. 


Eddie Seewann 37 
Mrs. O. Chase 
Lamar H. S. 
Houston, Texas 


Anna-Marie Denes 42 
Miss L. E. Radke 
Whitefish Bay H. S. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


William Sherman 34 
Mr. A. E. Cicero 
Allegheny H. S. 
Pittsburg , Pa. 


Nora Wiznitzer 50 
Mr. Kaminski 

Forest Hills H. S. 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 


Nicolaas Von Vonno 39 
Miss K. Goodwin 

Coral Gables H. S. 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


Catherine Anderson 36 
Mrs. M. Webb 
Bellaire H. S. 


Houston, Texas 


Stuart Watson 37 
Mrs. M. Huddleston 


Lamar H. S. 
Houston, Texas 


Vere Bantley 35 
Mrs. A. Phillips 
Hewlett H. S. 
Hewlett, N. Y. 


David Cook 37 

Mr. G. T. Cushman 
Choate School 
Wallingford, Conn. 


Curtis Adkisson 35 
Mr. G. J. Adams 
Loomis School 


Hispania 


Windsor, Conn. 


Anthony Schiro 30 

Miss Campbell 

Newtown H. S. 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 


Pauline Edmondson 35 
Mrs. M. Dillingham 
Leon H. S. 

Tallahassee, Fla. 


Frederic Kroll 32 

Mrs. Smith 
James Madison H. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sharon Roberts 32 
Miss M. Frostholm 
Gloucester H. S. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Den Sivers 35 

Mr. H. Snyder 

Sunset H. S. 

Beaverton, Oregon 

Ruth Needleman 52 
Mrs. N. Zieber i 
Phila. H. S. for Girls 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marilyn Yaeger 55 
Mrs. Sara La Duca 
Kenmore West H. S. 
Kenmore, N. Y. 


Jeanne Emerson 25 
Miss Glass 

Baton Rouge H. S. 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Third Year 
(non-class experience) 
Judy Campbell 63 4 
rs. C. A. Robertson : 
Tilghman H. S. 
Paducah, Kentucky 


Elena Todini 31 
Mrs. C. A. Robertson 
Tilghman H. S. 
Paducah, Kentucky 
Luis Zaera 31] 
Mr. Mufson 
Bronx H. S. of Science 

New York. N. Y. 


; 


Caunedo 31 


C. E. Hughes H 
New York, N. i 


Edmundo Robert 31 
Miss Marie Esman 
El Paso H. S. 

El Paso, Texas 


Fernando Pagin 35 
Mr. Feldstein 

C. E. Hughes H. S. 
New York, N. Y. 


Fourth Year 


Doris Gilleland 13, 9 
Mr. A. E. Cicero 
Allegheny H. S. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ge Hamley 16, 9 
A. E. Cicero 
Allegheny H. S. 
Pittsbur, 


Victor Schoenbach 19, 9 


Brecklya, N. Y. 


Charles Gohlz 55, 9 
Miss Esther Brown 
Austin H. S. 

El Paso, Texas 


Richard Fabian 42 
Mr. George Cushman 
Choate School 
Wallingford, Conn. 


Jerri Bastl 28, 9 
Mr. A. E. Cicero 
Allegheny H. S. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Carol Belo 28, 9 
Mr. A. E. Cicero 


Arlene Manhoff 18 
Mrs. N. Zieber 

Phila. School for Girls 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Olga Burzio 61 
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Mrs. M. Tranchina 
Notre Dame H. S. 
San Jose, Calif. 


Ronald Stoney 56 
Mr. Harry Babbitt 
Rich Twp. H. S. 
Forest Park, 


Robert Glosserman 52 
Miss D. Harrell 
Alamo Heights H. S. 


San Antonio, Texas 


Gary Stephens 40 
Mrs. M. Dillingham 
Leon H. S. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Leland Dobbs 24 
Mrs. Supervia 

Sidwell Friends School 
Washington, D. C. 


Ann McAdams 68 
Mrs. J. Hayworth 
Miami Senior H. S. 
Miami, Fla. 

Dea Baumgarten 40 
Mr. D. T. Santos 
San Mateo H. S. 
San Mateo, Calif. 


Karen Burks 35 
Mrs. J Schroepfer 
Mission Bay H. S. 
San Diego, Calif. 


Barbara Kennedy 38 
Mr. D. Kavalec 
Newport Harbor H. S. 
Newport Beach, Calif. 


udith Ruda 59 

r. A. E. Cicero 
Allegheny H.S. 
Pittsburgh 37, Pa. 


Lenora Kandiner 54 
Mrs. L. Gokhalé 
Lincoln H. S. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


John Gann 54, 55 
Mrs. Keyes 

Forest Hills H. S. 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 
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Adrianne Mariaschin 40 Hoover H. S. 

Mrs. Rosenberg San Diego, Calif. 
Midwood H. S. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Fourth Year 
Louise Katz 40 (non-class experience) 
Mrs. Rosenfeld 

Erasmus Hall H. S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Coral Gables H. S. 

Carol Rosenzweig 40 Coral Gables, Fla. 

Miss D. Harrell 

Alamo Heights H. S. Nalud Ortega 40 


Sister Mary Blandina 


San Antonio, Texas St. Peter’s Academy 


Mary Andeen 40 San Francisco, Calif. 
Mrs. J. Schroepfer 
Mission Bay H. S. Patricia Arbucias 54 
San Diego, Calif. Mrs. Maria Rice 

‘ Julia Richman H. S. 
Ora Melvin 26 New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. M. Dillingham : ) 
Leon H. S. Cristina Andrade 40 

. B. Ray H. S. 
wha Corpus Christi, Texas | 
Midland Senior H. S. Antonia Schneider 40 
Midland, Mich. Mr. Budofsky 
Antonia Montemarano 40 George Washington H. S. 
Mrs. A. Phillips New York, N. Y. 
Hewlett H. S. 
Andrea Navarro 68 

Hewlett, N. A Miss Gonzélez 
Twyla Bryon 40 Flushing H. S. 


Mrs. I. Geiger Flushing, N. Y. 


HIGHEST SCORING STUDENTS ON THE CHAPTER LEVEL, 1961 


This list includes the names of only those Houston, Texas. 
students participating in local contest pro- *E ine 
rams. (Students’ names appearing on both Mg = Monicivais 
ists scored high, not only at the but oer Vincent 
also at the national level. An asterisk indi- Stephen F. Austin High School 


cates non-class experience.) Bryan, Texas. 
BRAZOS (Texas) 
i r. L. D. O'Bryan 
C. Sam Houston High School 
Bellaire High School Houston, Texas. 


Bellaire, Texas. 


III Eddie Seewann 
*Pat Mier Miss Opal Chase 
Father Wilson Lamar High School 


St. Thomas High School Houston, Texas. 
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IV Marcia Key 
Mrs. Sarah Earle 
Lamar High School 


Houston, Texas. 


BUCKEYE (Ohio) 
II Gayle Rice 

Miss Mary Rodgers 
Blue Creek School 

Haviland, Ohio. 


III Frances Bullard 

Miss H. Ong 

Indian Hill High School 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CHICAGO AREA 

II Gay Weake 

Miss Emma LaPorte 
New Trier High School 
Winnetka, Ill. 


III Martha Schauss 
Mr. Hector Otero 
Oak Park High School 
Oak Park, IIl. 


IV Ronald C. Stoney 
Mr. Harry Babbitt 
Rich Twp. High School 


Park Forest, Ill. 


CONNECTICUT 


II Sharon Elliott 
Miss I. Stanislawezyk 
Windsor High School 
Windsor, Conn. 


*Walker Martin 
Mr. R. Peel 

The Choate School 
Wallingford, Conn. 


III Curtis Adkisson 
Mr. Geo. J. Adams 
The Loomis School 
Windsor, Conn. 


III David Cook 

Mr. G. T. Cushman 
The Choate School 

Wallingford, Conn. 


*Robert N. Dunn 
Mr. G. T. Cushman 
The Choate School 
Wallingford, Conn. 
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IV Richard Fabian 
Mr. G. T. Cushman 
The Choate School 
Wallingford, Conn. 


*James Hedges 

Mr. G. T. Cushman 
The Choate School 

Wallingford, Conn. 


DELAWARE 

II Catherine Stewart 
Mrs. Cummins 
Brandywine High School 
Wilmington, Del. 


III *Louise Mahru 

Mrs. Cummins 
Brandywine High School 
Wilmington, Del. 


Charlotte Remington 
Mrs. A. Heck 


Mt. Pleasant Sr. High School 


Wilmington, Del. 


IV Larry Kneisley 
Mr. Creed 


John Dickinson High School 


Wilmington, Del. 


DESOTO 


II Rita Glover 

Miss Irene Harrell 
Central High School 
Little Rock, Ark. 


III Robert Lowry 
Miss Moore 

Hall High School 
Little Rock, Ark. 


*Sheila Cordell 

Mrs. V. E. Nickels 
Harrison High School 
Harrison, Ark. 


FLORIDA 

II Paul Wagner 

Mrs. W. P. Dillingham 
Leon High School 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


III Jean Mayo 

Mrs. W. P. Dillingham 
Leon High School 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
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IV Gary Stephens 
Mrs. W. P. Dillingham 
Leon High School 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


FRONTERAS 

Il *Delia Alverez 

Mr. A. Lujan 

Las Cruces High School 
Las Cruces, N. M. 


*Carmen Mestas 
Mrs. Martha Skaggs 
Las Cruces High School 
Las Cruces, N. M. 


GEORGIA 

II Charles Walker 

Mr. J. A. Floyd 

Lanier Sr. High School 
Macon, Ga. 


*Nick Flaskay 

Mrs. Lilia A. Springer 
North Fulton High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Ill Betty Anne Bailey 
Miss Sara Allen Mathews 
Newman High School 
Newman, Ga. 


*Morton Hodgson 

Mr. John Kenimer 
Westminister Boys’ School 
Atlanta, Ga. 


IV Sam Stivers 

Mr. John Kenimer 
Westminister Boys’ School 
Atlanta, Ga. 


ILLINOIS (Downstate) 
Il Ross Bradshaw 

Miss Margaret Watkins 
Watseka High School 
Watseka, 


*Andrés Orozco 
Mr. William R. Turner 


Galesburg Comm. High School 


Galesburg, Ill. 


III Christine McLean 

Mrs. Marianne McCall 
Hillsboro High School 
Hillsboro, Il. 
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*José Ojeda 

Mr. William R. Turner 
Galesburg Comm. High School 
Galesburg, Ill. 


IV Jeanne Kirchhofer 

Mrs. Marianne McCall 
Hillsboro High School 

Hillsboro, Ill. 


INDIANA 

II Linda Bennett 

Mrs. Virginia Graham 
Shortridge High School 
Indianapolis, ind. 


*Todd Thompson 

Mrs. I. G. Grimshaw 

Fort Wayne South Side High School 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


III Richard Elliott 

Miss Helen Law 

john Adams High School 
South Bend, Ind. 


IV Pamela Miller 
Miss Helen Law 
John Adams High School 
South Bend, Ind. 


IOWA 

II Frances Green 

Mr. Pace 

Roosevelt High School 
Des Moines, ta. 


*Irene Inman 

Miss Marie Hartmann 
Clinton High School 
Clinton, Ia. 


III Joan Wallace 

Miss Jeanne Platt 
Roosevelt High School 
Des Moines, ta. 


*Barbara Bell 

Miss Rae Rhodes 
Burlington High School 
Burlington, Ia. 


KANSAS 

II Judith Grohne 
Mr. Dale Pigg 
Shawnee-Mission High School North 
Merriam, Kansas. 
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*Cecilia Mufioz 

Miss Donna Aten 
Leavenworth High School 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 


III Nancy Schweitzer 

Miss Jean Jones 

Washburn Rural High School 
Topeka, Kansas. 


*Luis Monserrate 

Mrs. Guadalupe Darche 
Leavenworth High School 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 


KENTUCKY 

II Ginger Sabel 

Mrs. C. A. Robertson 

Paducah Tilghman High School 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


III David White 
Mrs. Wheeler 
Atherton High School 
Louisville Ky. 


*Judy Campbell 
Mrs. C. A. Robertson 
Paducah Tilghman High School 


Paducah, Ky. 


*Elena Todini 

Mrs. C. A. Robertson 

Paducah Tilghman High School 
Paducah, Ky. 


LLANO ESTACADO 
Il Dwight Youn; 

Miss Genelle Wilhite 
Monterey High School 
Lubbock, Texas. 


*Eliseo Pérez 

Miss Genelle Wilhite 
Monterey High School 
Lubbock, Texas. 


Ill Dora Riddel 
Mrs. Fern Jones 
Tom S. Lubbock High School 
Lubbock, Texas. 


Carol Robinson 

Miss Genelle Wilhite 
Monterey High School 
Lubbock, Texas. 


*Eva Madrid 

Miss M. Jackson 
Midland Sr. High School 
Midland, Texas. 


IV Linda Putnam 

Mrs. M. Jackson 
Midland Sr. High School 
Midland, Texas. 


*Daniel Mason 

Mrs. Russell 
Tascosa High School 
Amarillo, Texas. 


LONE STAR 


II Aubrey Thompson 
Miss Virginia Hanna 
Robt. E. Lee High School 
Tyler, Texas. 


ITI Jeffrey Johnson 
Miss Virginia Hanna 
Robt. E. Lee High School 


Tyler, Texas. 


LONG ISLAND 


II Linda Sanders 
Mr. Mirsky 


G. W. Hewlett High School 


Hewlett, N. Y. 


Christopher Post 
Miss Kalb 
Woodmere Academy 
Woodmere, N. Y. 


Pamela Searles 
Mr. Mirsky 


G. W. Hewlett High School 


Hewlett, N. Y. 


*Marta Vazquez 

Mr. Maddeloni 
Westbury High School 
Westbury, N. Y 


III Lorraine Silvershine 
Miss Christos 


Mr. na 
Garden City High School 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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*Patricia Ann Ryan 

Mr. Rey 

Walt Whitman High School 
Huntington, N. Y. 


IV Antonia Montemarano 
Mrs. Anne R. Phillips 

G. W. Hewlett High School 
Hewlett, N. Y. 


*Doris Kaplan 

Mrs. Anne R. Philli 

G. W. Hewlett High School 
Hewlett, N. Y. 


MARYLAND 

II Ronald Kephart 

Mrs. Robt. F. Towson Jr. 
South Hagerstown High School 
Hagerstown, Md. 


III Marjorie Browne 

Mrs. Kyne 

Catonsville Sr. High School 
Baltimore 28, Md. 


IV Leonard Thomas 

Mr. Hilton E. Prem Das 
Douglas High School 
Baltimore 17, Md. 


* Andrea Brown 

Dr. Gladys Dorsey 
Eastern High School 
Baltimore Md. 


MICHIGAN 

II John Holm 

Mrs. Johnston 
Jackson High School 
jackson, Michigan. 


*Ellen Rollins 

Mrs. Maxson 

Grosse Pointe High Schooi 
Grosse Point, Michigan. 


III Stephen Hayes 

Mr. Henderson 

E. Lansing High School 
E. Lansing, Mich. 


Jacqueline Jones 
Miss Russell 

Midland High School 
Midland, Mich. 


Hispania 


Mary Joy Sims 

Mrs. J. Motillo 

Theo. Roosevelt High School 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


*Patricia Cascos 

Miss Pauline Harris 
Highland Pk. High School 
Highland Pk., Mich. 


IV Thomas Cook 

Miss Russell 

Midland Sr. High School 
Midland, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 


II David Peterson 
Miss Harriet Apel 
North High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


III Ann Fenger 

Mrs. Hagemeister 
Edina-Morningside High School 
Edina, Minn. 


MISSOURI 
Il Mary Heckathorn 


Mrs. Benson 
Patton High School 
Patton, Mo. 


III Roxanne Gilmore 
Mrs. Dorothy Cummins 
Branson High School 
Branson, Mo. 


*Danny Sudran 

Mrs. Norris 

Southwest High School 
Kansas City, Mo. 


IV Mike Bacon 

Mr. Cabiedes 

St. Louis Country Day School 
St. Louis, Mo. 


*Catherine Crowe 

Miss Bernita Isley 

North Kansas City High School 
North Kansas City, Mo. 


NEBRASKA 


II Linnea Melland 

Sister M. Thomas Aquinas 
Pius X High School 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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Suzanne Armstrong 

Sister M. Thomas Aquinas 
Pius X High School 
Lincoln, Neb. 


III Sharon Thorson 

Mrs. Miriam Karpovics 

Lincoln Southeast High School 
Lincoln, Neb. 


NEW ENGLAND 

II Charles Corcoran 
Mrs. Maria Maris 
Westfield High School 
Westfield, Mass. 


*James Lewis 

Miss M. Prott 

N. Quincy High School 
N. Quincy, Mass. 


Sharon Roberts 
Miss Mildred Frostholm 
Gloucester High School 
Gloucester, Mass. 


IV Joyce Harper 


Mrs. Beverly Fein 


Technical High School 
Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK 

II Fllen Bronstein 

Miss Giardina 

Bronx High School of Science 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Barbara Kroll 

Mrs. Kipp 

Midwood High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


*Miriam Cohen 

Miss Circelli 

Geo. Washington High School 
N. Y., N. Y. 


*Virginia Gutiérrez 
Miss Colleluori 
Newton High School 
Elmhurst N. Y. 


III Kenneth Goldman 

Mr. Mufson 

Bronx High School of Science 
Bronx, N. Y 


*Luis Zaera 
Mr. Mufson 
Bronx High School of Science 
Bronx, N. Y. 


*Agustin Caunedo 

Mr. Delfin 

C. E. Hughes High School 
New York, N. Y. 


IV Victor Schoenback 
Mrs. G. Rosenberg 
Midwood High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


*Patricia Arbucias 

Mrs. Maria Rice 

Julia Richman High School 
New York, N. Y. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
II Katherine Coopman 

Mrs. Frances Arrieta 

K. D. Burke’s School 

San Francisco, California. 
*Alicia Lee 

Mrs. Thompson 

Mission High School 


San Francisco, California. 


III Yolanda Alberti 
Miss Tywoniak 
Mission High School 


San Francisco, California. 


* Alexander Dorrego 
Miss Tywoniak 

Mission High School 
San Francisco, California. 


IV Olga Burzio 
Mrs. M. Tranchina 
Notre Dame High School 


San Jose, California. 


*George Tognetti 

Miss Ruth Galindo 

Mt. Diablo High School 
Concord, California 


NORTHERN OHIO 
II Darlene Hoffman 
Miss Latta 

Shaw High School 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 
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*Merida Blanco 

Miss Latta 

Shaw High School 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 


III Susan Reardon 
Miss Isabelle S. Latta 
Shaw High School 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 


*Madeline Torres 
Miss D. Manning 
Lincoln High School 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


NORTHERN SAN DIEGO 
Il Marlene Christy 

Mrs. Clara Kineman 

Vista High School 

Vista, California. 


Ill Linda Scheike 

Mrs. Evelyn Boyle 
Escondido High School 
Escondido, California. 


IV John Middleton 
Mrs. Evelyn Boyle 
Escondido High School 
Escondido, California. 


OREGON 

II Jim Kendall 

Mr. Seely 

Clackamas High School 
Milwaukee, Oregon. 


*Charles Stern 

Miss Dorothy Grant 
Franklin High School 
Portland, Oregon. 


III Den Sivers 

Mr. Harold Snyder 
Sunset High School 
Beaverton, Oregon. 


*Annick Bachet 

Mr. Berton M. Bailey 
Lake Oswego High School 
Oswego, Oregon. 


IV Douglas Mortensen 
Miss Carolyn McLaughlin 
Lincoln High School 
Portland, Oregon. 


HIsPANIA 


David Clark 

Miss Carolyn McLaughlin 
Lincoln High School 
Portland, Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

II Carolyn Jacobson 

Mrs. Naomi Zieber 
Philadelphia H. S. for Girls 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


* Alice Giles 

Mother Mary Giles 
Hallahan Catholic Girls’ H. S. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ruth Needleman 

Mrs. Naomi Zieber 
Philadelphia H. S. for Girls 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Mary Mitchell 

Mrs. Naomi Zieber 
Philadelphia H. S. for Girls 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


IV Arlene Manhoff 

Mrs. Naomi Zieber 
Philadelphia H. S. for Girls 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Mariano Lozada 

Fr. John E. Wrigley 

Roman Catholic High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RIO GRANDE 

II Jo Ann Hamblin 
Miss E. Campbell 
Ysleta High School 
El Paso, Texas. 


*Maria Elena Gonzalez 
Mr. M. Alexandrine 
Loretto Academy 

El Paso, Texas. 


III Fredd Rosenberg 
Miss Marie Esman 
El Paso High School 
El Paso, Texas. 


*Edmundo Robert 
Miss Marie Esman 
E] Paso High School 


Fl Paso, Texas. 
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IV Charles Gholz 
Miss E. Brown 
Austin High School 
El Paso, Texas. 


*Odalmira Garcia 
Miss E. Brown 
Austin % School 


El Paso, Texas. 


SAN DIEGO 

II Linda Fisk 

Miss Fausta Miller 
Hoover High School 
San Diego, California. 


*Teresa Carasco 

Sister M. Dolores 

Our Lady of Peace High School 
San Diego, California. 


III Mike Shaw 

Mrs. Julia Schroepfer 
Mission Bay High School 
San Diego, California. 


IV Karen Burks 

Mrs. Julia Schroepfer 
Mission Bay High School 
San Diego, California. 
*Twyla Bryan 

Mrs. Isaura R. Geiger 
Hoover High School 

San Diego, California. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

II Libby Phillips 

Miss Marjorie Watson 
Greenville Sr. High School 
Greenville, South Carolina. 


* Alfred Middleton 

Miss Marjorie Watson 
Greenville Sr. High School 
Greenville, South Carolina. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


II Thomas Henry 

Mrs. Marge Chamley 
Flandreau Public Schools 
Flandreau, S. D. 


SOUTHEASTERN FLORIDA 
II Craig Steadman 

Miss Loleita Ransom 

Miami Sr. High School 
Miami, Florida. 


*Gaston Vidafia Gil 
Miss Loleita Ransom 
Miami Sr. High School 
Miami, Florida. 


IIINicolaas Von Vonno 
Miss Kathryn Goodwin 
Coral Gables High School 
Coral Gables, Florida. 


*Nicolas Fumero 

Mrs. J. Hayworth 
Miami Sr. High School 
Miami, Florida. 


*Michael Telson 

Miss Davlin 

Miami Beach High School 
Miami Beach, Florida. 


ITV Ann McAdams 
Mrs. J. Hayworth 
Miami Sr. High School 
Miami, Florida. 


*Rafael Gonzalez 

Mr. Lewis Caputa 

Coral Gables High School 
Coral Gables, Florida. 


SOUTHERN ONTARIO 
II Fred Gorbet 

Mrs. Novak 

Welland High School 
Welland, Ont. 


III Patricia Ann Lemon 
Mrs. Novak 

Welland High School 
Welland, Ont. 


VIRGINIA 

II Stephanie Blandin 

Sister James David 

Norfolk Catholic High School 
Norfolk, Va. 


*Carolyn Brewster 

Miss Beatriz de 
Douglas Freeman High School 
Richmond, Va. 


III Jean Ho 
Mrs. A. B. Kenk 
St. Agnes School 
Alexandria, Va. 
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*Walter J. Rountree 

Mr. John S. Ervin 

J. E. B. Stuart High School 
Falls Church, Va. 


IV John Voorhees 

Miss Trent 

Harrisonburg High School 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


*Darleen Powell 

Mr. N. G. Underwood 
Washington-Lee High School 
Arlington, Va. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Il Theresa Lawhorn 
Mrs. R. P. Martinez 
Roosevelt High School 
Washington, D. C. 


*Nancy Myers 

Miss G. C. Carter 

Woodrow Wilson High School 
Washington, D. C. 


III Nan Lawler 

Mrs. Dolores MacDonald 
Coolidge High School 
Washington, D. C. 


*Arturo Atria 

Miss G. C. Carter 

Woodrow Wilson High School 
Washington, D. C. 


IV Leland Dobbs 

Mrs. Supervia 

Sidwell Friends High School 
Washington, D. C. 


*Jorge Llansa 

Miss G. C. Carter 

Woodrow Wilson High School 
Washington, D. C. 


WESTERN NEW YORK 
II Gerald Kahn 

Mr. A. Sutter 

Nichols School 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


*Linda Osterman 

Mrs. J. Copeland 
Williamsville Sr. High School 
Williamsville, N. Y. 


Hispania 


Marilyn Yaeger 

Miss Sarah M. LaDuca 
Kenmore West Sr. High School 
Kenmore, N. Y. 


*Virginia L. Kohlepp 
Mrs. J. Copeland 


Williamsville Central High School 


Williamsville, N. Y. 


IV Paula Hiller 

Miss Sarah M. LaDuca 
Kenmore West Sr. High School 
Kenmore, N. Y. 


*Leslie Knox 

Mr. Clark 

John Marshall High School 
Rochester, N. Y. 


WISCONSIN 

II Gary Puterbaugh 

Mrs. C. E. Bayler 

Mary D. Bradford High School 


Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


*David Baker 
Mrs. D. Clasen 
S. Milwaukee High School 


S. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


*Carolyn Riedesel 
Miss E. Bonvincin 
Wausau High School 
Wausau, Wis. 


III Anna-Marie Denes 
Miss Lorraine E. Radke 
Whitefish Bay High School 
Milwaukee 17, Wisconsin. 


*Jerry Primakow 

Miss Ruth Schoen 
Shorewood High School 
Shorewood, Wis. 


IV Carolyn Mack 

Miss Lorraine E. Radke 
Whitefish Bay High School 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


*Valerie Copelan 
Miss June Torke 
Nicolet High School 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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REPORT ON THE 1961 NATIONAL SPANISH EXAMINATIONS 


The following tabulations are compiled 
from examination papers sent to the Com- 
mittee. They include the highest scoring 
papers sent to Professor Charly, but do 
not include papers in the category “Non- 
class experience with Spanish.” 


In the first three tables the letter “N” 
indicates the number of papers upon which 
the tabulation was based. Q1 and Q3 are 
the quartile points, which means that fifty 
percent of the papers fell between those 
two scores. 


Table 4 shows the medians for the dif- 
ferent sections of each test. The Roman 
numerals II, III, and IV refer to the 
separate tests for second year, third year 
and fourth year students. The tests for 
each year were identical in format and 
each had three sections: I, Aural, 40 
points; II, Usage, 30 points; III, Reading 
comprehension, 30 points. Thus for the 
aural part of the second year test, the 


median was 23.15 out of 40 points or 
(.58), ete. 


Table 5 gives the median and mean 
scores of all tests administered to date so 
that results in different years may be 
compared. 


The members of the Test Development 
Committee for 1962 are: 


Dr. George W. Ayer 

Department of Romance Languages 
Univ. of Texas 

Austin 12, Texas 


Dr. Donald Bleznick 

Department of Romance Languages 
Pennsylvania State Univ. 
University Park, Pa. 


Mr. J. H. Matluck 

Department of Romance Languages 
Univ. of Texas 

Austin 12, Texas 


Mr. David Romey 

Department of Romance Languages 
Temple Univ. 

Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Dr. Eugene Savaiano 
Spanish Department 
Univ. of Wichita 
Wichita 14, Kansas 


Dr. Charlotte Stern 
1109 Graham Street 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


E. D. Jr. 

partment of Modern Languages 
Univ. of Delaware 

Newark, Delaware 


Dr. John H. Hartsook, Chairman 
Department of Foreign Languages 
Temple Univ. 

Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


An increased number of awards was 
obtained this year by our active Com- 
mittee on Awards: Miss Anita Murray, 
Mr. J. Vernon Morgan and Professor An- 
thony M. Pasquariello, Chairman. 


This year even more chapters organized 
excellent local award programs. We hope 
the remaining chapters will set up testing 
centers and local award programs in 1962. 
The names of high scoring students at 
national and chapter levels are indicated 
above together with national and local 
awards and scholarships. 


Harry T. Cuarty, 
U. S. Armed Forces Institute 


Joun H. Hartsoox, Temple Univ. 


TABLE 1 
Distribution of Scores—Second Year 


= 
4 Scores No. of Papers 


TABLE 2 
Distribution of Scores—Third Year 
Scores No. of Papers 
2 
60 
70 
N 870 
TABLE 3 
Distribution of Scores—Fourth Year 
Scores No. of Papers 
22 


TABLE 4 
Medians for Different Sections of the Tests 
Year 

Il Ill IV 

Aural 23.15 22.67 25.72 
40 40 40 

(.58) (.57) (.64) 

Usage 18.82 18.12 17.16 
30 30 30 

(.63) (.60) (.57) 

Reading 18.40 19.57 21.26 
30 30 30 

(.61) (.65) (.71) 

TABLE 5 
Comparisons with Previous Examinations 
1957 1958 

Median Mean Median Mean 
Il 59 59.07 58.9 59.4 
III 68 73.4 75.3 73.9 
IV 59 57.2 67.2 68.2 

1959 1960 
Median Mean Median Mean 
II 63.09 63.12 48.6 51.53 


Ill 69.65 69.09 
IV 61.83 59.59 


58.45 58.48 
52.85 55.83 


1961 
Median Mean 
II 58.40 59.51 
Ill 55.80 58.82 
IV 61.60 62.20 
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THE 1962 AATSP NATIONAL SPANISH CONTESTS 


The National Association of Secondary 
School Principals has placed this contest 
on the Approved List of National Contests 
and Activities for 1961-62. 


The sixth annual AATSP National 
Spanish Contest for Secondary School 
Students will be held March 31-April 14, 
1962. All teachers of Spanish are urged 
to enter their second, third and fourth 
year students. 


Contestants: all students currently en- 
rolled in second, third and fourth year 
Spanish classes at public, private and pa- 
rochial schools are eligible. (Those of 
Spanish-speaking parents or those who 
have learned Spanish or another foreign 
language outside of class should indicate 
this on their papers to qualify for a special 
series of awards at the national level.) 

Divisions: Spanish II — Ist or 2nd 
a of 2nd year Span- 
i 
Spanish III — Ist or 2nd 
ee of 3rd year Span- 

i 
Spanish IV — Ist or 2nd 
—— of 4th year Span- 
i 
(Note: there is only one 
exam in each division.) 

Examinations: standard objective ex- 
aminations in three parts: Part I (aural) 
is recorded on tape (Highland Latin 
American pronunciation); Parts II (gram- 
mar) and itt (reading) are printed. A key 
for hand or machine scoring is furnished 
with each order of tests. Time required: 
about an hour and three quarters. Students 
should be advised that a number of items 
in each form are necessarily centered on 
fine, technical or uncommon concepts in 
order to discriminate between , ex- 
cellent and outstanding performance. It 
should be emphasized thet no one is ex- 
pected to achieve 100. Median scores are 
generally in the 50-70 range. 


To enter the Contest: Before February 
1, 1962, send order to the Chapter Treas- 


urer (or Chapter Contest Chairman) for 
the chapter serving you. (See list of Chap- 
ter Treasurers in Hispania.) Each order 
must include the number of students IN 
EACH DIVISION and the payment of 
ten cents per examination. You are urged 
to send in your orders early for 1962 ma- 
terials to allow sufficient time for handling 
in case there has been a change in the 
local contest chairmanship. (All 1962 ma- 
terials will be sent on or about March 15. 
All parts of a shipment may not reach you 
at the same ins 

To obtain the tape recordings for Span- 
ish II, III or IV send $5.50 for each tape 
recorded examination desired CII, III or 
IV) to the National Chairman before 
February 1, 1962. Tape recordings will be 
sent directly to those who request them un- 
less the local Contest Chairman has ar- 
ranged for testing centers. 


For those who prefer to supply their own 
tape, the aural comprehension portion of 
any examination (IL. III or IV) will be 
recorded for $2 on the tape supplied. Tapes 
must be new or in excellent condition and 
completely erased in order to insure satis- 
factory recording quality. Only standard 
1200 foot, seven inch reels can be accepted. 
No tapes can be accepted after February 
10 since all recordings will be duplicated 
shortly after that date. (A limited num- 
ber of new tapes will be prepared at each 
level as a reserve for possible late orders.) 
The appropriate tape recordings must be 
administered to all students desiring eligi- 
bility for national awards. The entire ex- 
amination must be administered on or be- 
fore April 14. 

(In order to insure that our recordings 
can be used on all types of standard ta 
recorders, decision was again made to offer 
AATSP recorded aural comprehension 
tests only at the 7%” per second speed, on 
a standard 7”, 1200 ft. reel of tape record- 
ed on a single track. Since the tests run 
from 20 to 25 minutes, only one examina- 
tion can be recorded on a tape. Use of 
slower speeds, dual tracks, or smaller reels 
would create problems and make the whole 
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operation unnecessarily complicated and 
costly. 


Awards: Most local chapters are arrang- 
ing to offer prizes for pret of teachers 
within the chapter. It is planned that a 
number of awards and scholarships will 
also be made at the national level in 1962. 
The three highest scoring examination 
papers at each level should be forwarded 
to the National Chairman by May 1, 1962. 
Please send all other scored papers to Prof. 
John H. Hartsook, Dept. of Tessin Lan- 
guages, Temple University, Philadelphia 
22, Pa. for statistical and item analysis. 

Use of IBM or other standard answer 
sheets when available is requested to facili- 
tate scoring and statistical studes. 

Announcement of results will be pub- 
lished in the September, 1962, issue of 
Hispania. (Teachers of highest scoring stu- 
dents will be contacted as early as possible 
in May.) 

(Copies of last year’s examinations may 


Hispania 


be obtained directly from the National 
Chairman at 10c each while supplies last. 
Requests for less than four copies should 

accompanied by remittance and a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for EACH 
examination desired. Tapes may be ordered 
at $5.50 each. Be sure to specify which 
year levels—II, III or IV—you desire and 
state clearly that you wish last year’s (1961) 
tapes or exams. These practice materials 
will be sent out within five days of receipt 
of remittance. ) 

Late orders from teachers for printed ex- 
aminations and new tapes (after Feb. 1, 
1962) will be accepted only by the Na- 
tional Chairman for competition at the 
national level. Only the local contest of- 
ficials will decide whether or not to admit 
late entries to local competition, and/or 
testing centers. 


Harry T. Carry, Chairman 
1810 Chadbourne Avenue 
Madison 5, Wisconsin. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


jMANOS A LA OBRA! 


Credit should go where credit is due. 
The gratifying progress already achieved 
in carrying out our 1961 schedule of activi- 
ties Coutlined in March and May) is the 
result of the professional competence and 
devoted teamwork with which the perti- 
nent committees have been discharging 
their heavy responsibilities in the service 
of AATSP. If our goals have been am- 
bitious, our opportunities have been com- 
mensurately golden. If the program has 
made arduous demands on the time, ener- 
gies, and talents of our colleagues, the en- 
thusiastic response to the challenge has 
exceeded the call of duty. On behalf of 
our Association, therefore, it is a real privi- 
lege not only to thank all appointees for 
their effective contributions to the year’s 
endeavors, but also to give initial recog- 
nition to several new committees whose 


personnel could not be appointed in time 
to be emery recorded in previous 
issues of Hispania. 

In addition to the regular constitutional 
appointments made last January and duly 
reported under “Official Announcements,” 
three special committees (two revamped 
and one newly-created) have been opera- 
tive since early spring. Collaborating with 
Dr. Francis C. Hayes on the “AATSP 
Spanish Dictionary Project Committee” 
are: N. B. Adams, J. A. Balseiro, J. R. 
Chatham, M. W. Coates, J. A. Crow, R. 
A. Farley, C. Gariano, J. E. Iannucci, J. E. 
Keller, V. R. B. Oelschlager, J. R. Reid, A. 
L. Romero, R. L. Tappan, D. D. Walsh, 
and L. O. Wright. Working with Dr. 
Lurline V. Simpson on the “AATSP Eval- 
uation Committee for Revising the MLA 
Materials List” are: E. F. Boone, W. Bo- 
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tello, M. V. Boyer, A. Cavallo, M. Eaton, 
R. Ginsburg, L. Holm, H. Kwapil, M. W. 
Mac Rae, P. C. McRill, A. S. McHenry, 
L. J. Nolfi, J. Sanchez, M. Templeton, 
and M. C. Thelen. Cooperating with Dr. 
Charles L. King on the “AATSP Com- 
mittee on Honors Programs and Fellow- 
ship Selections” are: A. M. Brady, C. O. 
Brenes, G. D. Crow, V. M. Gruber, J. E. 
Keller, J. K. Leslie, K. L. Levy, D. Mc- 
Mahon, V. R. B. Oelschlager, F. H. Send- 
er, E. E. Uhrhan, and W. M. Whitby. 
Since the above undertakings are neces- 
sarily long-range in nature, the evaluation 
of accomplishments must accordingly ex- 
tend over a protracted time-span. A pre- 
liminary report will be available b De- 
cember. In the meantime we can all look 
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forward to a very interesting meeting of 
the Association in Chicago. The Nominat- 
ing Committee and the Committee on 
Honorary Members have prepared an ex- 
cellent slate of candidates for election. The 
Secretary-Treasurer, the General Program 
Chairman, and the several Chairmen of 
the individual Sessions into which our 
Annual Meeting is traditionally divided 
have organized such an attractive Chica 
convention that the Association is already 
counting on a record-breaking attendance. 
Your President is grateful for the unstint- 
ing cooperation of all the colleagues who 
have answered his appeal for ;Manos a la 
obra! 


Vicror R. B. 


MORE ON INTER-AMERICAN CULTURAL UNDERSTANDING 


Readers of recent editorials in Hispania 
will recall the emphasis we have been plac- 
ing on the need for improving cultural re- 
lations in the Americas and our belief that, 
traditionally, the component of cultural 
understanding has been the most neglected 
of all the constituents of U. S. policy in 
Latin America. The Kennedy “Administra- 
tion in its early months has stressed the 
need for closer ties with Latin America, set 
up a Task Force for that area, asked Con- 
gress to approve $600 million for aid pro- 
grams planned to raise the living standards 
of Latin America’s masses, and generally 
indicated a new and dynamic approach to 
solving hemisphere problems on a mutual- 
ly cooperative long-term basis. All this is 
to the good, of course. It is not yet clear, 
however, what our government intends to 
do about improving our cultural diplomacy 
south of the border, nor what approach it 
plans to use in regard to such issues as 
that raised by the editorial in the March 
1961 Hispania. The need for positive ac- 
tion in this area is urgent; let us hope that 
it will not be lost sight of in Washington. 

Our Association continues its efforts to 


contribute to closer cultural relations with 
the other American nations as detailed in 
the last two issues of Hispania, and it is 
gratifying to report excellent p in 
the compilation of the anthology of 
Hispania articles on Latin American 
themes. It should go to press in the fall 
and be on sale by the new year. It would 
seem that the AATSP as an organization 
and our members as individuals will have 
to bear the burden of distributing the an- 
thology both in the United States and 
Latin America. As soon as the book comes 
off the press we will publish a number of 
suggestions to our members which may 
increase the effectiveness of its distribu- 
tion, particularly in Latin America. Our 
previously expressed hope of assistance in 
this project from the U. S. Information 
Agency has all but vanished as a result of 
a letter of March 31, 1961, from William 
]. Handley, the USIA’s Director of its In- 
formation Cenier Service, which reads in 
part: 

Your letter of March 22 to Mr. Murrow and 
the attached editorial, have been referred to 
me, as the Information Center Service adminis- 
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ters the Agency’s cultural gee I should other association presses have shown in- 
be less than candid were I to encourage the terest in certain titles and fields. Over the 


optimistic belief that “valuable assistance” for 
Hispania might become available in the fore- 
seeable future. Field responses are almost al- 
ways disappointing to oihen seeking support, 
and direct financial assistance to 
the United States does not f 
charter of this Agency. 

Another recent development in inter- 
American cultural understanding concerns 
the translation of a considerable number 
of Latin American works in all fields by 
our university presses. A few such trans- 
lations had been printed before, but on a 
sporadic basis ok with fear and trepida- 
tion on the part of the issuing 
usually anticipated a financi 
spring (1960) the following 
announced, but news of it di 
us until almost a year later. 

Thanks to a grant of $225,000 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, a considerable 
number of Latin America’s most important 
literary and scholarly works will be pub- 
lished for the first time in English under 
a program administered by the Association 
of American University Presses. The great 
lack of English editions of such works, and 
the success and value of those few trans- 
lations which have been made, led the 
Association to efforts to stimulate activity 
in this neglected area. It was felt that the 
production of a greater number of transla- 
tions of major books in Spanish and Portu- 
guese soll help strengthen the under- 
standing of Latin American culture among 
English-speaking peoples. 

Tndivichaal university presses, members 
of the Association, will select titles to be 
published and finance most of the cost 
themselves, but will receive funds to cover 
the cost of translating and editing the 
MSS. All titles proposed will be judged 
by a national committee of four specialists 
in Latin American literature and one uni- 
versity publisher, and this committee will 
allocate the Foundation funds. The actual 
administration of the funds will be carried 
out by Yale University Press, in whose 
name the grant was made. 

Some seven U. S. university presses now 
plan to include Latin American titles in 
their regular publishing programs, and 


ublications in 


within the 


which 
al loss. Last 
project was 

not reach 


next six years it is expected that approxi- 
mately 75 books in the humanities and 
social sciences will be issued under the 
program. 

Developments such as these, welcome 
as they are, come late, historically speak- 
ing, and are not enough. Much more can 
and ought to be done to improve cultural 
understanding, in its widest sense, among 
the American nations, and several projects 
of this type were described in our editorial 
of March 1961. We should not depend on 
the government to bear the brunt of this 
task, and cultural understanding certainly 
far transcends diplomacy. Our universities, 
clearly, are to blame for a large part of the 
present lack of understanding. As centers 
of learning they have been remiss in their 
duty to facilitate contact with the cultures 
of our Latin American neighbors. Prof. 
Ronald Hilton, writing recently on the 
Cuban fiasco of April 17 and the failure 
of the U. S. government and its Central 
Intelligence Agency to properly under- 
stand the Cuban support of Castro, states 
the case vigorously and succinctly: 


Our universities in general are scarcely better 
equipped than Wall Street to understand Latin 
America. They are built up around a series of 
competing departments whose heads are usually 
less well informed and responsible in interna- 
tional affairs than are the semi-literate captains 
of U. S. industry. In consequence, our univer- 
sities are as well prepared to meet the interna- 
tional challenge of the contemporary age as 
were the universities of the late Middle Ages to 
face the implications of the Renaissance. If 
something fits within the 
American universities, as 
poate does, our university 

equal to the occasion. In 
relations with other countries, the blems do 
not fit neatly into our university tal 
structures. Be it noted that our vast and compli- 
cated educational i has not produced 
one single competent specialist in Cuban af- 
fairs except for the Stanford Institute of His- 
panic American and Luso-Brazilian Studies. 

Our relations with Cuba, indeed with all of 
Latin America, will be soured for a eration. 
Having failed now, we must think of the next 
generation. Our universities, by reforming their 
archaic structure, must make it possible for us 
to develop an intelligent interest in the other 
7 ee the world, including Latin America. 
U ately, even if we succeed in this en- 
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deavor, it seems unlikely that Latin American 
universities will make the necessary effort and 
undergo the changes required to allow them to 
develop an intelligent and sympathetic interest 
in the United States. Much as we like to blame 
the business community and governments for 
our misunderstanding, the universities of the 
world must bear their full share of responsibility 
for today’s turmoil (“The Cuban Trap,” The 
Nation, April 29, 1961). 


Who can doubt that our success in Latin 
America would not be far greater today if 
in the past as much stress had been laid on 
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inter-cultural understanding as was placed 
on our economic and political interests? 
How long will it take our government, our 
educators, and our business men to realize 
that good neighbors and true friends are 
gained more by the spiritualizing effect of 
inter-cultural contacts and pathetic 
understanding of mutual problems and 
ideals than by commercial interchange and 
diplomatic protocol? 


Rosert G. Mean, Jr. 


“Y” AND “LL” IN RELAXED SPANISH SPEECH 


Lester BEBERFALL 
Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh 


The letter which follows may be divided 
into three sections, showing an acknowl- 
edgement of receipt of reprints, a confir- 
mation of the suspicion that “gio,”* a re- 
of yo, can be heard in 

in and an opinion on the su ition 
char the e of lines 300, 1633, 
2342, 2456 and 2626 of the Cid is of a 
piece with the et of Matthew, 28, 29 in 
the Latin Vulgate. 


7 de mayo de 1958 
Prof. Lester Beberfall 
Edinburg, Texas 
Muy Sr. mfo: 
Agradezco a Ud. el envio de sus dos trabajos 
“Ttalian Influences on the Partitive Indefinite 
Construction in the ‘Lozana Andaluza” y “The 
Partitive Indefinite Construction in the Cid.” 
He lefdo con interés su carta y su pregunta 
sobre la pronunciacién africada gio del pronom- 
bre yo, que Ud. sefiala. Esa pronunciacién es 
corriente en Sudamérica, sobre todo en la Argen- 
tina, y se conoce también en Espafia, sin ir mds 
lejos en el pueblo bajo de Madrid. 
En cuanto a los ejemplos de la conjuncién et 
en la Vulgata, que Ud. cita, en mi opinién 


envuelven un iblema teolégico que aparta 
este caso del et Poema 


Atentamente le saluda le desea muchos 
éxitos en su cdtedra de esa Universidad. 
R. Menéndez Pidal 


It is my intention, at this time, to limit 
myself to a discussion of the second sec- 


tion, that is to say, to a consideration of 
the commonly heard “gio,” of related ele- 
ments and off some implications stemming 
from this material. 

The sound of j, as in the English joke 
and the Italian gioco, has, of course, no 
official standing in the Spanish language. 
In fact, those who teach English to k- 
ers of Spanish expect the latter to find the 
j one of the more difficult sounds to mas- 
ter. Strangely enough, while the English j 
is not officially in the Spanish language, 
it is sounded by thousands of § anish. 
speakers not only on this side of the At- 
lantic Ocean but also, as Menéndez Pidal 
informs us, in the very heart of Madrid. 

The j is usually a spoken representation 
of the y or of what ihe speaker construes 
to be a y. For example, if, in the conscious- 
ness of the speaker yo and lleno begin with 
the same letter and if the same speaker is 
likely to say “gio” under certain circum- 
stances, he is likely to represent leno as 
“geno” under similar circumstances. 

A waiter in an Edinburg, Texas, res- 


taurant who, his many years of service to 
English-speaking patrons notwithstanding, 
still shows Spanish to be his first language, 


delivered himself, one day, of the follow- 
ing sentiment: “Yo quiero ver este 
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establecimiento ‘geno’ de gente.” 

Menéndez_ Pidal indicates Spanish 
America as the broad area in which “gio” 
can be heard, adding “sobre todo en la 
Argentina.” However, the Argentine ver- 
sion of yo is not exactly “gio.” The Mexi- 
can or non-Argentine version of the relaxed 
y or elle, is a clear, unmistakable English 
j. On the other hand, as can be heard in 
any film released in Argentina, the Argen- 
tine version of yo is an unmistakable 
[zho], in which the consonant is close to 
the French j, as in jour. 

In the Mexican films, Amor se dice 
cantando* and j;Que me toquen las golon- 
drinas!,’ both made in Argentina less than 
three years ago, yo is invariably articulated, 
by the Argentines, as [zho]. In addition, 
incluya, ya, llegar, llamar and oye are ren- 
dered [incluzha], [zha], [zhegar], [zha- 
mar] and [ozhe]. 

My initial experience with “gio” was 
gained in a quarter where I least expected 
to hear the English j. 1 was not sure, 
several years ago, as I faced a class of 
Spanish-speaking adults that I could lead 
my students into an acceptable articulation 
of words like John, Jane and large. How- 
ever, the students themselves, ranging in 
age from seventeen to sixty-five and speak- 
ing little or no English, gave me to under- 
stand before long that they had been artic- 
ulating the English ; all their lives. Under 
these circumstances, I could not resist the 
temptation to tell a certain José that his 
name was rendered in English, in the 
shortened version, more or less as he was 
inclined to articulate yo. On a subsequent 
occasion, when a grocer in our midst ren- 
dered yellow as “jello,” he was promptly 
given to understand that he had unwitting- 
ly mentioned something he probably had 
in stock. 

As in Spain, the “pueblo bajo” of Mexi- 
co makes wide use of the “gio” element. 
However, this should not be taken to mean 
the tendency to modify the sound of y or 
elle is restricted to this class. On the con- 
trary, when circumstances dictate, screen 
actors and actresses, known for their pre- 
cise diction, frequently deliver themselves 
of “gio.” 


Proclitically, there is usually no depar- 
ture from the standard yo. For example, 
yo sé que no es culpa tuya. On the other 
hand, in the sense of finality or of bring- 
ing emphasis to the pronoun—or to the 
letters y or elle—yo is frequently rendered 
gio.” 
— Es Ud. quien tiene la culpa. 
— ¢“Gio”? 


or 
— é“Gio” tengo la culpa? 

Before coming to rest on the o of yo, one 
apparently finds it convenient to glide into 
this position by first voicing the preceding 
letter. A comparable situation will be found 
in English, where the intervocalic t is 
voiced to d. For example, while the t of 
sit and pit is usually rendered unvoiced 
by everybody, the t of city and pity usually 
loses its identity as an unvoiced consonant. 
Thus, even actors and public speakers who 
make it their business, when they perform, 
to articulate all their t's as unmistakably 
unvoiced consonants, frequently relax 
c-it-y and p-i-t-y, in private conversation, 
to sound something like [side] and [pide]. 

At Pan American College (Edinburg, 
Texas), where more than half the students 
are of Mexican ancestry, spellings like 
s-t-a-r-d-e-d and i-n-h-a-bi-d-e-n-t-s reflect 
not only the strong tendency in the Span- 
ish language for the intervocalic t to voice 
but also serves to show that these students 
have found, if unconsciously, that a similar 
tendency exists in English. 

While the English j is never even in- 
timated in print, it is nevertheless an ex- 
tremely popular sound among speakers of 
the Spanish language. It is encountered 
everywhere and on all levels of society. A 
radio singer conveys llevando and Iluvia as 
—_ and “giuvia.” In films, a sin 
of popular songs represents ella and orgu 
as “egia” and “orgugio.” A screen actress 
renders maravilloso as “maravigioso.”* With 
respect to the latter, it is of some signifi- 
cance that the circumstances are such, in 
this particular film, as to induce the k- 
er to utter this word with marked deliber- 
ation. 

A Spanish-speaking student, registering 
at Pan American Co 
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tion with the word yes, but pronounces it 
“jes.” The background for this variation is 
readily apparent.® In McAllen, Texas, only 
seven miles from the Rio Grande, a medi- 
cal doctor of Mexican ancestry consistently 
calls one of his patients “Giolanda.” Final- 
ly, we are reminded of our waiter who en- 
joys seeing his establishment “‘geno’ de 
gente.” 

The Spa:ish scene has parallel situations 
to offer. The Spanish musical troupe, Los 
Churumbeles de Espatia, the of 
which are now residing in Mexico, pre- 
sents Juan Legido as its leading light. In 
the RCA Victor recordings, Carifio Verdad 
and Paresito Faraén, Juan Legido furnishes 
several examples of the “gio” element. In 
Paresito Faraén he can be heard singing 
“gio” naci, sabiendo latin. In Caritto Ver- 
dad he alternates ella several times with 
“egia,” thereby showing the latter to be 
dictated by circumstances. 

In the Mexican film, Educando a Papé,® 
made in Spain with a mixed cast, “gio’ no” 
emerges from the lips of a Spaniard who 
wishes to impress the others with the fact 
that she does not share their opinion. 

Menéndez Pidal’s confirmation of “gio” 
as a commonly heard modification of yo 
suggests more than meets he 
eye. In the teaching of Spanish outside of 
Spain, particularly in the United States, a 
careful distinction is frequently made be- 
tween “Castilian” Spanish and Spanish of 
the New World. The result of this attempt 
to characterize the language by locality has 
been, through the years, to induce in many 
the idea that the Spanish of Spain is sig- 
nificantly, if not vastly different from what 
is spoken elsewhere and that by virtue of 
this difference the inhabitants of Spanish 
Iberia enjoy an appreciable advantage over 
their fellow Spanish-speakers in other 
parts of the world.’ 

With no more than his matter-of-fact 
“se conoce también en Espafia” Menéndez 
Pidal dents to a considerable degree the 
geographical yardstick as a measure of 
quality. Madrid, like Berlin and New 
York, shows the full range of speaking 
ability. In large metropolitan centers a 
difference of one or two blocks can some- 


times mean a passage from one end of the 
ladder of excellence to the other. 

The Spaniards who brought their lan- 
guage to the New World, like the Romans 
who had brought Latin to Spain, were not 
distinguished by their scholarly preten- 
sions. While the latter conveyed the Vul- 

ar Latin level of their language to the 
iberian peninsula, the former apparently 
brought comparable modifications of Span- 
ish to the New World. Furthermore, the 
rting of the language far and wide, 
vulgarizations and modifications included, 
did not at all affect the conditions which 
would tend to perpetuate the deviations in 
the mother country. 

While “gio” is considered sub-standard 
both here and in Spain, [zho], however, 
being the official rendering of yo in Ar- 
gentina, other modifications of standard 
Spanish have apparently been blessed with 
legitimacy in the New World. As so often 
happens in linguistic development, the 
preponderance with which certain sounds 
or variations are made frequently paves 
the way to new norms. Furthermore, this 
type of development is likely to be en- 
couraged by the element of distance. Of- 
ficial censure is rendered virtually im- 
potent when the offenders are beyond 
reach.® 

A significant parallel in the develop- 
ment of Spanish itself from Latin comes 
to mind. The voicing of intervocalic con- 
sonants is so common in the Spanish lan- 
guage, only a few examples need be pre- 
sented—amicus > amigo; cupa > cuba; 
latus > lado. 

Much has been made of the difference 
between the Spanish ce and the New 
World variation. However, the only valid 
point of distinction between the two seems 
to be an official one. The ce of this hemi- 
sphere is quite common in Spain. How- 
ever, in that countr« it is considered sub- 
standard. Recalling, , aan Legido’s rendition 
of Paresito Faraén, it can be observed on 
the disk label that paresito, a corruption of 
padrecito, is spelled with an s. 

The literature of Spain offers convenient 
examples of the New World ce and zeta. 
It will be noted, in the samples which fol- 
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low, that those who modify the standard 
Spanish ce do happen to be of the “pueblo 
bajo.” Also noteworthy is the fact that this 
articulation is extremely common in Anda- 
lucia. 


In Martinez Sierra’s Un suefio de una 
noche de agosto, Amalia, a a 
educated Andalusian, is introdu into 
the play in the following manner: 

Amalia (dentro, con marcadisimo acento andaluz ) 
;Déjame, hombre—no seas pelmasol® 

Several lines later we find Amalia’s decir 

also spelled with an s. 


Tengo aue desirte cuatro palabras. (Ibid., p. 347) 
In Platero y Yo, subtitled, Elegia anda- 


luza, one reads: 


Cuando paso sobre él (that is to say, when I 
ride on Platero’s back), los domingos—los hom- 
bres del campo se quedan mirdndolo. 
—Tien’ asero— 

Tiene acero, acero y plata de luna, al mismo 
tiempo.!° 

Sarmiento chooses here and there, in 
Facundo, to indicate that Andalucia has 
played an important role in the coloniza- 
tion of Argentina. 


En la campafia de Buenos Aires se reconoce 
todavia el soldado andaluz.11 


El jaleo espafiol vive en el cielito; los dedos sir- 
ven de castafiuelas. Todos los movimientos del 
compradito revelan el majo;—hasta la manera de 
escupir por los dientes, todo es atin andaluz genu- 
ino. CIbid., p. 50) 

In a long footnote in which he relates 
the Argentines to the Arabs, Sarmiento 
furnishes, among other things, the follow- 
ing interesting fragment: 
muchas de nuestras costumbres revelan el con- 
tacto de nuestros padres con los moros 
Andalucia. De los fisonomfas no se habla: 
algunos drabes he conocido que jurara haberlos 
visto en mi pafs.—Nota iento a la edicién 
de 1850 (Ibid., p. 58) 

While Blasco Ibdfiez limits dialogue in 
Cafias y Barro to a handful of sentences 
and expressions, we are nevertheless af- 
forded, in the following excerpt, an unmis- 
takable example of the New World ce. 
This emerges, of course, from the mouth 
of a Valencian. 


gimiendo dolorosamente y murmurando entre 


quejidos—jIndesents!— Indesents!12 


Hispania 


If, as Menéndez Pidal says, “gio” is com- 
mon among the “pueblo bajo,” elle, con- 
strued as a y is probably no less common 
among the same people. Spanish-speaking 
students in South Texas, on all levels, re- 
flecting on their papers life-long 
habits, show this bi ing with remarkable 
consistency. For example, leno, llama and 
pollo emerge in the written form as “yeno”, 
“yama” and “poyo”. A college student 
modifies the more elegant atropello to 

”"—“el ‘atropeyo’ que habian 


“atropeyo”—“e 
hecho.” 

Hypercorrection of y to elle serves to 
confirm the tendency to construe elle as y. 
A college student writes, “los indigenas 
comian ‘llervas.”” A store window in Edin- 
burg has displayed a sign containing the 
words, “se ‘construllen’ los lazos de la 
amistad.” On the wall of the local high 
school there has appeared an evaluation of 
a fellow student, quaintly expressed in the 
following terms— “Rosie Longoria es un 
‘pallaso’.” 

The Spanish scene can also be relied 
upon to show elle as y. One example, from 
Platero y Yo, will suffice. “Y es mio, un 
cabayo” Cp. 21). 

Recalling our waiter who said, “Yo 
quiero ver este establecimiento ‘geno’ de 
gente,” we may see in operation a common 
two-step procedure. First, the elle is con- 
strued as a y, converting leno to “yeno.” 
Secondly, the y is voiced to the equivalent 
of the English j, the original leno finally 
emerging as “geno.” 

The “gio” of the “pueblo bajo de Mad- 
rid,” the “gio” and “egia” of Juan Legido 
and of thousands of speakers throughout 
the Spanish-speaking world, the Argentine 
versions being slightly different, have, ad- 
mittedly, no place in textbooks of the Span- 
ish language. On the other hand, these 
modifications are aired so frequently and 
so ubiquitously on all levels of Spanish- 
speaking society, one would have to be 
deaf not to hear them. 

It is not surprising that a language used 
over so wide an area as is the Spanish 
language should exhibit marked variations 
from place to place. However, the most re- 
markable aspect of spoken Spanish is not 
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so much that speech patterns vary but 
that the degree of variation is not more 
extreme than it is. For example, a Colom- 
bian in Mexico would probably be no more 
conspicuous by his speech than any other 
“forastero.” The screen actor, Alberto de 
Mendoza, performing regularly in Mexi- 
can films and usually introduced in trail- 
ers as “el gal4n argentino,” is, to the aver- 
age moviegoer outside of Mexico City, “un 
actor de la capital.” Except to those in 
Spanish America who are made aware of 
the official Spanish ce and zeta, and these 
constitute an extremely small number of 
people, the Spaniard accidentally encount- 
ered on this side of the Atlantic again 
roves to be nothing more than “un 
ea a little different, perhaps, from 
the colombiano, but not remarkably so. 

By way of sharp contrast, the speaker of 
English usually carries his place of origin 
with him, plain to all but the most sluggish. 
For example, a Londoner in New York, a 
New Yorker in Atlanta, an Atlantan in 
Detroit and a Detroiter in Houston vir- 
tually open a conversation with the words, 
“I am from such and such a locality.” If 
the assumption might be made that all the 
above speakers have had the advantage of 
a good education, it could also be assum- 
ed that no one speaker enjoys a linguistic 
advantage over YW others simply by vir- 
tue of his place of origin. By the same 
token, speakers of Spanish are judged by 
their educational background and by the 
manner in which they reflect it. We Be 
of the case of Rubén Dario, emerging from 
one of the most backward countries in the 
world, compelling the Spanish literati to 
acknowledge him as one of the outstand- 
ing, if not the most distinguished poet em- 
ploying the Spanish language. 

“Gio,” Menéndez Pidal informs us, 
“se conoce también en Espafia” and can 
be heard in the very heart of Madrid. 
Stated in another way, were a madrilefio to 
make his wishes known, for example, to a 
regiomontano with the words, -Qué deseo 
‘gio’? Deseo ver una camisa blanca de 
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buena calidad,” he could conceivably be 


taken for a local resident. 

The suspicion that “gio,” like the New 
World ce, was as common in Spain as in 
other Spanish-speaking countries, the de- 
cision to make an inquiry and the result- 
ing confirmation of the suspicion have 
understandably provided a large measure 
of satisfaction. Therefore, to Ramén Me- 
néndez Pidal, who helped bring to light 
another linguistic link between Spain and 
the countries which speak her language, an 
expression of gratitude is offered. 


NOTES 


1 In communicating with Ramén Menéndez 

Pidal it was considered convenient to represent 

2 Diana Films, S. A., (presenta a igue 

Aceves Mejia y Julia Sandoval. 

8 Diana Oro Films (presenta a) Miguel Aceves 

Mejia y Virginia Luque. 

4 Maria Antonieta Pons, Sucedid en México, 

Producer, Ramén Pereda. 

5 In the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas, a 

Spanish-speaking student, on any level, is like- 

ly to be a native Texan whose parents emigrat- 

ed from Mexico. Only a small percentage of 

these students are thir eration Americans. 

® Producciones Dyana a) Fernando 

Solar y Evangelina Elizondo. 

7 Apparently the handful of Spaniards livi ane 

South Texas have sought to exploit their p 

of origin by belittling or casting doubts on the 

ability of local residents to speak the Spanish 

language. Reports of this type of activity have 

come not infrequently to the writer’s attention. 

8 English offers an analogous situation in the 
llings of words like labor, honor and splendor. 
though words of this type were brought to the 

New World by Englishmen who spelled them 

with a u between the o and r, pr derance of 

usage in which the u was omitted and the ele- 

ment of distance have apparently combined to 

inspire a new norm in the United States. 

® Gregorio Martinez Sierra, Suefio de una noche 

de agosto, acto segundo, in Lloyd A. Kasten and 

Eduardo Neale-Silva, as Amenas New 

York; Harper 1941, p. 346. 

10 Juan Ramén Jiménez, Platero y Yo (Elegia 

andaluza), Madrid: Aguilar, 1957, p. 20. 

11 Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, Facundo, 


Buenos Aires: Losada, S. A., 1945, p. 33. 
12 Vicente Blasco Tbdfiez, Cafias y Barro, segunda 
Espasa-Calpe, S. A., 1947, 


edicién, Buenos Aires: 
p- 22, 
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THERE IS NO “EGGS” IN EXAMEN 


Gerarpo SAENZ 
University of Arkansas 


A disservice is being done to American 
students of Spanish by some colleagues 
whose scholarship seems to be little more 
than the moving of old bones from one 
pile for the purpose of placing them in a 
new one. Of course, there is nothing new 
under the sun; however, it must be some 
kind of transgression to propagate misin- 
formation. The sin comes from the copying 
of honest mistakes of others in order to 
pass them on as authoritative material in, 
so called, “new works.” And one of the 
most noticeable violations currently mak- 
ing the rounds is the abuse being heaped 
upon the consonant x of the Spanish al- 
dikes when it is intervocalic, as in the 
word examen. 

The articulation of this x is of small 
consequence to native speakers, because 
they learn it as they learn the other articu- 
lations of Spanish, that is, by imitation. 
Still, most Americans have to learn 
from non-native speakers; and these teach- 
ers, in turn, have learned, in most cases, 
from others in the same situation. For this 
reason, those who write books on the teach- 
ing of Spanish have a great responsibility. 
It is their duty to know that their infor- 
mation is correct, as well as understand- 
able. The use of technical gobbledygook 
onlv confuses many teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools, as well as not a few 
colleges and universities. And this seems 
to be what is happening to the Spanish x, 
when it appears between vowels. The 
cause of the error from which it is current- 
ly suffering is to be found in the omission 
of a part of the information supplied by 
Prof. Tomas Navarro. 

In the fourth edition of his Manual de 
Pronunciacién (New York, 
1953), Prof. Navarro describes the articu- 
lation of the intervocalic x, and, to repre- 
sent the sound which concerns us here, he 
uses a symbol that consists of the con- 
sonants gs, with a horizontal line passing 


through the upper circle of the g. Natural- 


ly, this should suggest to some people an 
erroneous articulation. However, doubtless 
expecting to be misunderstood, he makes 
note of the fact that the French and the 
English—but, alas, he fails to include 
Americans—commit the error of voicing 
the second part of his symbol, making it a 
z (see p. 141). This is not all the warnin 

he gives, for, on reading his description o 

the fricative articulation he represents 
with the g pierced by the horizontal line, 
one finds another admonition. Here, the 
professor explains that this axticulation is 
unknown in French and English (see p. 
80). Therefore, any serious writer of text- 
books should treat this articulation with 
great care, in order to avoid misinforming 
the unsuspecting student, not to mention 
the teachers. Nevertheless, the opposite 
seems to be true. Some of the books de- 
scribe the sound in a manner similar to 
that employed by Prof. Navarro, however, 
they do not warn the student about the 
pitfall. Then, further to complicate the 
error, the student is told to compare the 
Spanish fricative g with the English word 
“go”; this, apparently, suggests that the 
Spanish fricative is the same as the initial 
consonant of the English word (see Mod- 
ern Language Association, 1960 edition, 
pp. 8 and 208). Finally, the obvious result 
is that the students, and not a few of their 
teachers, come out with something that 
makes the Spanish word examen sound as 
if it were some exotic dish called “eggs 
ahmen.” 

But how can one avoid the error? It is 
not an easy matter to communicate to Eng- 
lish-speaking students a sound that, sup- 
posedly, does not exist in English. And, 
further, how can it be done by using sym- 
bols that the uninitiated — for most of the 
people who teach Spanish are not profes- 
sional linguists—can understand? This 
sounds as if we were about to fall into the 
same trap as those who use “go.” Still, it 
is not impossible more nearly to make the 
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desired articulation, if one avoids the ex- 
cessive voicing of the “go” suggestion. 
The first thing that must be done is to 
replace the symbol used by Prof. Navarro 
with “ks.” The MLA manual uses this 
symbol, also, but leaves it without any 
explanation. The Navarro book, however, 
identifies our “ks” sound as representing 
“casos muy marcados de diccién culta y 
enfatica” Cp. 140). Notwithstanding, the 
“ks” sounds stilted only when one empha- 
sizes it. And yet, even this affected sound 
is preferable to the “eggs” approach. 
Nevertheless, if the speaker does not 


linger on either part of the symbol, the 
“k” is relaxed and receives the slight voic- 
ing desired in Spanish. But there must be 
no hesitation; the speaker must move 
smoothly from the preceding vowel to the 
one that follows. 


So, let us use the bol “ks” when 
teaching American students the articula- 
tion that Prof. Navarro represents with gs 
and a horizontal line passing through the 
upper circle of the g. And if we do not 
hesitate on the articulation, it will become 
evident that there is no “eggs” in examen. 


SPANISH IN THE ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOLS 


Conducted by Acnes M. Brapy, Associate Eprror* 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS EXPERIMENT IN FLES: 
A PROGRESS REPORT 


S. Frores, Cuartes E. Jonnson, Frep P. 


University of Illinois 


“Children beginning at the fourth-grade 
level can learn a second language effective- 
ly when they are guided through specially 
prepared audio-visual lessons by regular 
classroom teachers who initially have little 
or no command of the foreign language 
being taught”—this is the basic hypothesis 
being tested at the University of Illinois by 
the Foreign Language Instruction Project, 
a research organization concerned with the 
newer methodologies in FL teaching, and 
supported in its present experimental phase 
by a grant under Title VII of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 and by a 
grant for equipment by the University of 
Illinois Research Board. The writers of this 
article are co-directors of the project and 
they are assisted by a staff including four 
half-time teaching assistants, a secretary, 
and, from time to time, specialists in sta- 
tistics and art work. Our purposes in this 
paper are, first, to explain the nature and 


*Material for the Department should be sent 
to Professor Brady at 105 Fraser Hall, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


scope of our investigation, and second, to 
publish the statistical findings of our re- 
search after one year of experimentation. 
There have been many reasons for un- 
dertaking to test the basic hypothesis. No 
doubt the most important has been the 
great lack of trained language teachers at 
every level of instruction but particularly 
at the elementary-school level, a situation 
that is truly discouraging in view of the 
fact that along with mathematics and 
science, the study of foreign languages is 
receiving an emphasis and rightfully ac- 
corded importance never known before, ex- 
cept in brief war-time periods. Also, for- 
eign languages are undergoing a revolution 
in teaching techniques, and it is more than 
regrettable that there are relatively few 
young language specialists to develop and 
experiment with the newer theories and 
methodologies. It is clear, then, that our 
profession must meet the challenge of in- 
sufficient numbers; first, by training ever 
greater numbers of qualified FL teachers: 
second, by utilizing our present force of 


teachers more efficiently; and third, by 
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developing new methods of instruction to 
offset what we hope will be no more than 
a temporary shortage of well-qualified 

rsonnel. The latter is the course pursued 
= the Foreign Language Instruction Pro- 
ject. Another reason for our work is the 
desire to provide well-founded answers to 
some of the questions besetting school ad- 
ministrators concerning the institution of 
FL programs, especially in elementary 
oh 3 In addition to testing the basic 
hypothesis, the Project hopes to acquire 
data concerning the effect of FL instruction 
on other areas of learning, the correlates 
of success in learning a FL when speaking 
and listening are given primary emphasis, 
the extent to which TV is an essential ele- 
ment in the teaching procedure, the opti- 
mum age for learning a foreign language, 
and the extent to which teachers, initially 
unfamiliar with the foreign language they 
are presenting, acquire it themselves. 


It is particularly urgent now that mem- 
bers of our profession objectively test the 
newer electronic methods of FL teaching 
presented as substitutes (in our judgement, 
only temporary ones) for the more con- 
ventional approaches, in the absence of 
qualified language specialists. Tempered 
claims for the regular classroom teachers’ 
ability to handle foreign language instruc- 
tion have been advanced by thoughtful 
and responsible educators, as well as rather 
more extravagant claims, usually by pub- 
lishers and vendors of audio-visual meth- 
ods. Important steps toward the evaluation 
of these methodologies have been recently 
taken and are being carried on widely. For 
example, recent research in the seventh 
grade of Westside School, Omaha, Nebras- 
ka, draws the conclusion from statistical 
data that “regular classroom teachers who 
are untrained in Spanish can teach con- 
versational Spanish effectively when they 
base their teaching on tapes prepared by a 
Spanish specialist.” We feel that the Ne- 
braska experimentation is significant but 
that the statistical data is inconclusive: for 
example, there is no mention of what or 
how much was learned, or of what was 
meant by “conversational Spanish.” Fur- 
thermore the Nebraska researchers say al- 
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most nothing about procedures and ma- 
terials developed for use with the tape re- 
cordings at the secondary level. 


Background and Planning 


The Foreign Language Instruction Pro- 
se began work in the fall of 1958 in pre- 
iminary talks with public elementary 
school officials of Champaign, Illinois, who 
reflected considerable parent interest in 
FLES but who, also, saw no immediate 
way to cope with the problems of finding 
language ialists in adequate number 
or Enencia resources great “= to per- 
mit a school-wide program in languages. 
Out of this impasse came the co-directors’ 
proposal to attack these problems through 
the development of methods and materials 
employing television and tape-recordings, 
prepared by specialists, which would be 
used by regular classroom teachers un- 
familiar with the language being taught. 
Spanish was selected as the second lan- 
guage not only because of its cultural im- 
portance and immediate value in terms of 
Western Hemisphere relations, but also be- 
cause it is the language of specialization of 
the majority of the researchers. 


Phase One was thereupon begun and 
completed during the spring semester of 
1959 in one classroom of the Champaign 
elementary schools. It was supported by 
University of Illinois funds provided from 
the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
and the College of Education. The pre- 
liminary investigation sought to provide 
information regarding how elementary 
school children learn a foreign language, 
what effect such instruction has on learn- 
ings in other areas of the curriculum, what 
methods are most effective for teaching 
audio-lingual skills (reading and writing 
were reserved for a later stage), how avail- 
able materials can best be utilized, and 
how such a program might be evaluated. 
A forthcoming article, will describe in de- 
tail the procedure, the experimental design, 
and the main findings, based on a com- 
parison of achievement in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic by two groups of approxi- 
mately twenty pupils each, one having 
Spanish five days a week, twenty-five min- 
utes a day, taught by a language specialist, 
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and the other having no Spanish. It was 
found that insofar as general achievement 
test scores were concerned, the Spanish 
group showed gains equal to or greater 
than those of the non-Spanish group in 
one semester’s work.? Time for Span- 
ish classes was secured, not through the 
neglect of any area of the curriculum, but 
by a slight compression of all instructional 
periods except those taught by other 
specialist teachers, as in music. r re- 
search bears out reports of no adverse effect 
of FLES on progress in other areas of the 
curriculum.* 

Phase Two of the investigation is experi- 
mental. It began in June, 1959, with ad- 
vance plans and preparations and entered 
the actual experimental stage in October, 
1959; involved were approximately 125 
pupils in five fourth-grade classrooms in 
the Champaign (Illinois) Public Elemen- 
tary Schools. The objective of this phase 
is two-fold: first, to develop the most ef- 
fective procedures and materials, using 
principally TV and tape recordings and 
other visual aids. for teaching FLs in the 
intermediate grades where the teacher is 
initially unfamiliar with the foreign lan- 
guage; and second, to evaluate these pro- 
cedures and materials and their effective- 
ness as compared with more conventional 
methods requiring specialist teachers. A 
further description of this phase of the 
plan is reserved for a later discussion of 
its experimental design and findings. 

Phase Three, or the long-range plan, 
will be undertaken if the data collected in 
Phase Two suggests that children can ef- 
fectively learn a FL when guided through 
TV and tape-recorded lessons by teachers 
who are unfamiliar with the second lan- 
guage. This phase would extend five years 
and would involve all elementary schools 
of a relatively large city system. The first 
year of the program only the fourth-grad- 
ers and their teachers would be involved in 
lessons employing, on Mondays, one city- 
wide fifteen-minute telecast followed from 
Tuesday through Friday by twenty-minute 
tape-recorded lessons, different for each 
day with the regular classroom teacher 
guiding the children. The second year 
there would be two telecasts each week, 
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one for the fourth-graders and the other 
for fifth-graders. Both fourth and fifth 
graders would follow an instructional pat- 
tern similar to that used the previous year 
with the beginning classes, with the im- 
portant difference that the fourth-grade 
teachers involved in the program the pre- 
vious year would, during the FL instruc- 
tion period, teach fifth grade children who 
had already had one year of instruction, 
and the fifth grade teachers would learn 
with the Sentient In the third year 
of Phase Three, using a similar kind of 
instruction, the fourth-grade teachers 
would teach the FL in the sixth grade, the 
fifth-grade teachers would teach the chil- 
dren regularly assigned to them, and the 
sixth-grade teachers would begin the se- 

uence with those children just entering 
ss fourth grade. By the end of five years 
of Phase Three, all teachers would have 
had at least three years of language train- 
ing with their students. Evaluation of the 
extent to which both teachers and pupils 
learn the FL would be an integral part of 
the investigation. It is the opinion of the 
co-directors of the project that Phase Three 
would serve as an effective and relatively 
inexpensive in-service training program for 
classroom teachers, who would at the same 
time guide children toward the acquisition 
of a second language. 


A. Description of Phase Two 


thesis two groups were established. 
One. which will be at to as the Ex- 

rimental Group, is being guided through 
essons presented by telecasts and tape re- 
cordings by teachers who initially had 
little or no command of Spanish. The 
other, to be called the Contrast Group is 
being taught by specialist teachers who 
have native or near-native fluency in 
Spanish. Both the Experimental and Con- 
trast groups consisted of two classes each 
located in three different elementary 
schools of Champaign, Illinois. During the 
first year of the ani these pupils were in 
fourth grade. It should be added that a 
fifth fourth grade class, formerly the pilot 
study group, which is one semester ahead 
of the other four classes, is used as a labora- 
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tory for trying out methods, materials, and 
content to be used with the Experimental 
and Contrast groups. This group is taught 
by a language specialist. 

By the end of the first year of the study 
it was found that there was a total of 44 
pupils in the Experimental Group and 49 
in the Contrast Group who had been pre- 
sent for the entire school year of Spanish 
instruction. The mean I.Q.s, mean chrono- 
logical ages, and the ratio of boys and girls 
were relatively equal between the two 
groups when all pupils were included.‘ 
Furthermore, the dees elementary schools 
from which the pupils were drawn were 
judged to be relatively homogeneous in 
socio-economic status and inquiry revealed 
that no systematic attempt to teach Span- 
ish to any of the subjects had occurred 
prior to the initiation of the study. 


Teaching Procedures—In both Con- 
trast and Experimental groups, the major 
objective is to teach Spanish audio-lingual 
skills with as near as possible an approach 
to native fluency; therefore reading and 
writing were not introduced. For both 
groups all classes were twenty minutes a 
day five days a week. The basic content of 
learnings is the same in both groups, al- 
though the Contrast teachers were free to 
devise their own teaching methods and to 
advance as far ahead of the other group as 
they deemed advisable—in practice the 
Contrast Group teachers did not find it 
feasible to go much beyond the scope of 
the Experimental classes. At any rate the 
small increment added by the Contrast 
teachers was too small to test effectively. 
Both groups were taught through dia- 
logues, dramatizations, question and answer 
sequences, rejoinders in the context of 
situations, monologues, songs, and learning 
games. The underlying theory of language- 
learning, namely that the child learns 
through the acquisition of linguistic be- 
havior patterns, with various kinds of re- 
inforcement, holds for both groups, and 
there is consequently an emphasis on 
choral and individual repetition. Exact 
translation was avoided through the use of 
context clues and English language para- 
phrase, whenever possible. The learning 


of Hispanic culture, which was not tested 
in the first year, is carried out incidentally 
through songs, dramatizations, and situ- 
ations which are relevant to culturally dif- 
ferent patterns of behavior. 

The methods of instruction used with 
the Experimental and Contrast groups are 
obviously different. The language special- 
ist using a conventional approach for im- 
parting audio-lingual skills has the real ad- 
vantage of personal contact, with immedi- 
ate feed-back. He can at once act as model, 
critic, judge, and often, as example of an- 
other culture. Ideally his teaching can be 
sensitive and flexible. However, not all the 
advantages rest with the specialist. The ex- 
perimental method has the advantages im- 
plicit in television, with its dramatic mode 
that is very useful for teaching dialogues 
and other aspects of the living language 
and culture, especially with native or near- 
native teachers as models. An additional 
advantage deriving from the one-day-a- 
week TV lessons is the fact that the pupils 
are permitted to see as well as hear the 
native speaker’s articulation of sounds. 
Finally, the weekly TV lesson helps to 
establish the pace of new learning by gov- 
erning the content and orientation of the 
related tape recordings. 

These are used as follow-up and consist 
of drills, adaptations, and amplifications of 
the new learnings first met on TV. The 
average tape is from eight to ten minutes 
long and is adaptable to a twenty-minute 
period thanks to special techniques involv- 
ing stopping the tape or replaying parts of 
it to meet the needs of the learning situ- 
ation at hand. The tapes are all different 
and are structured to provide a step-by-step 
learning of new elements as well as repe- 
tition of the old. A considerable advantage 
of the tape recordings is their organized 
use of time and their high degree of plan- 
ning which is the result of an intensive 
process of consultation, writing, and re- 
writing among the co-directors and staff. 

Special attention has been given to over- 
coming the inherent disadvantages of the 
experimental system. We have sought to 
create a friendly personal contact by the 
children with the TV image and the taped 
voices of Professor Flores, the television 
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teacher, and his assistants who act the 
roles of Spanish-speaking children or por- 
tray “characters” needed in the dramatiza- 
tion. Particularly important, perhaps even 
crucial, is the role of the classroom teacher 
of the Experiment groups, who may at the 
start know little or nothing of the langua 
being taught but who is almost certainly 
learning it with the pupils. His greatest 
contribution is of course to create and 
maintain an atmosphere and environment 
conducive to language study. The TV-and- 
tape method does not require him to “pre- 

re” the presentations, beyond being 
familiar with the TV “script” and with the 
teacher’s manual which contains directions 
for special help that he is qualified to pro- 
vide. All drills, games, songs and other 
learnings and review materials have been 
presented in such a way that the teacher 
can direct them without having to teach 
the sounds of the language. A fundamental 
fact to be made clear at the outset to both 
children and teacher is that the adult 
usually will not be able to acquire as au- 
thentic a pronunciation as do the children. 
However, failure of the teacher to acquire 
an oral command of the language is not 
thought to be prejudicial to the successful 
guiding of others in language learning us- 
ing the TV-and-tape aa . Activities are 
so designed that the pupils themselves may 
act as models, especially the more gifted 
ones. Curiously, we have observed in the 
experimental pupils a tendency toward 
self-criticism and_self-correction which is 
no doubt a result of constant repetition 
and review of Spanish elements. The 
ability of the Experimental classes to do as 
well in pronunciation as the Contrast 
group is decane testimony to this effect. 
Also, exercises are designed to enable the 
pupils to work out free or spontaneous con- 
versations and dramatic scenes, based on 
memorized dialogues. 

As to the amount of content in the year’s 
course in Spanish studied by both Contrast 
and Experimental groups, we would point 
out that there are various methods of count- 
ing what was once called “vocabulary.” 
Our count includes as separate items all 
complete utterances of more than one 


word that have served as models or pat- 
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terns, plus all individual words sufficient- 
ly to be recombined with- 
in known patterns by the pupils. It does 
not include as separate items extra vocabu- 
lary of the control classes, incidental ele- 
ments, content of songs or rhymes unless 
adapted to active use, nor does it include 
plurals of nouns and feminines and plurals 
of adjectives. The net total of content is 
thus 315 items, or, if one includes infini- 
tives of verb forms, and words which the 
pupils know in a complete utterance but 
cannot recombine (e.g., buenos of buenos 
dias), the total is 365 items. We believe 
that the learning of essential sounds and a 
variety of structural patterns is more im- 
portant at the early stage than the acquisi- 
tion of an extensive vocabulary. 


Evaluation.—There is reason to believe 
that the experimental method can function 
effectively in comparison with that of the 
trained specialist in FL teaching, and that 
the apparent disadvantages may to a large 
extent be overcome, at least at the first- 
year level, judging from the results of ex- 
tensive tests given the Contrast and Ex- 
perimental groups. Our first tests were con- 
ducted in Risen, 1960, after the two 
groups had completed fourteen weeks of 
instruction in Spanish at the fourth-grade 
level. These preliminary findings showed 
that in listening comprehension® there were 
little differences between the two grou 
the slight difference even favored the Ex- 
perimental group. In pronunciation, there 
was again little difference, the group taught 
by TV and tapes achieving scores averag- 
ing 96 per cent of those made by the Con- 
trast group. In speaking skills, however, 
for example, in appropriateness of oral re- 
sponse, there was a sharp difference favor- 
ing the Contrast group, which may be ex- 
pressed by saying that the Experimental 
group made scores equal to 82 per cent of 
those of the Contrast group. And in im- 
mediacy of oral response, the Experimental 
group achieved an average score equivalent 
to only 69 per cent of that achieved by the 
Contrast group, a statistically significant 
difference. However, by attacking these 
weaknesses in the method as related to 
speaking skills, we have been able to im- 
prove the work done in these categories 
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by the Experimental classes, as will be 
seen presently in the results of more ex- 
haustive tests administered at the end of 
the first year. 

Evaluation of these is based on data ob- 
tained when pupils in all groups were ex- 
amined at the close of the first year on 
their progress in learning the foreign lan- 
guage. Scores of pupils in both | vow 
mental and Contrast groups were com- 
pared to determine the extent to which the 
pupils guided in their instruction through 

and tape recordings by teachers un- 
familiar with the target language, were 
able to acquire equal status with those who 
received instruction from specialist teach- 
ers using neither TV nor recordings. The 
tests used fell into two main categories, 
listening and speaking. Listening compre- 
hension was evaluated through a series of 
paper and pencil tests based on tape-re- 
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corded dialogues, monologues, and ques- 
tions, with responses given on answer 
sheets consisting of pictures or of multiple- 
choice English paraphrases, where pictures 
were not calisbie. A related test using 
Spanish language stimuli required the 
aad response to directions given in the 
oreign language. The speaking facility 
test was divided into three parts: im- 
mediacy of response, appropriateness of re- 
sponse, and pronunciation. Two tape re- 
corders were used to record both the Span- 
ish stimulus and the child’s reply to a 
series of conversational questions. Im- 
mediacy of response and appropriateness 
of response were then scored on the basis 
of 1) the time elapsed between question 
and answer and 2) the suitableness of the 
answer given. Pronunciation scores were 
based on the aforementioned tape made 
by each child and examined under cate- 


TABLE I 
COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES, IN PERCENTAGES, OF EXPERIMENTAL 


AND CONTRAST GROUPS AT 


THE END OF THIRTY WEEKS 


OF INSTRUCTION IN SPANISH 


: Difference | Per cent to Which 
in favor of |Experimental Group 
Spanish Test Nee IN do | Contrast | Achieved as High 
= = Group | as Contrast Group 
Listening Comprehension 
Max. Score 40 71.19 76.17 4.98 93.46 
40=100% 
Immediacy of Response 
Max. Score 22 63.74 70.59 6.85 90.30 
22=100% 
Appropriateness of Response 
ax. Score 22 67.67 72.26 4.59 93.65 
22=100% 
Pronunciation 
Max. Score 35 65.26 73.18 7.92 89.18 
35=—100% 
mse to Directions 
ax. Score 20 78.18 83.47 5.29 93.66 
20=100% 
COMPOSITE 68.97 74.97 5.92 92.05 
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gories of stress, pitch, intonation, juncture, 
as well as of consonants, vowels, and diph- 
thongs. Scoring of this part involved native 

akers and their pat sear of the chil- 
dene sound production. None of the tests 
was scored by the co-directors or persons 
connected with the staff. A composite 
score or average of scores of the above cate- 
gories gave a picture of the child’s general 
command of the foreign language. 


Findings—How did the two groups 
compare on the tests? Table I offers a sum- 
mary of mean scores of imental and 
Contrast groups after one year, exp 

in terms of percentages. Here we find that 
the difference favoring the Contrast group 
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ranged from 4.59 to 7.92 per cent, in the 


several categories tested, or, in composite 
score, by 5.92 cent. Stated differently, 
the group taught by TV and tapes achiev- 

scores that were from 89.18 to 93.65 
per cent, or, in composite score, 92.05 per 
cent of those of the group taught by 
specialist teachers. 


Table II provides data obtained from a 
more rigorous statistical analysis. The 
means are expressed in standard scores to 
facilitate comparisons. In addition the 
standard deviations, t-test ratios, and exact 
probabilities are recorded. Examination of 
the probabilities suggests that these data 
provide no evidence that there were statisti- 


TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTRAST GROUPS AT THE END 
OF THIRTY WEEKS OF INSTRUCTION IN SPANISH 


Mean S.D. | Mean 
| 48.002 | 11.487 |51.812| 8182 | —356 | 73 
| 48.162 | 10.638 |51.610| 9205 | —322 | 75 
| 48485 | 10.690 | 51.422] 9.217 | —274 | 
Pronunciation | 48.881 | 10.142 | 51.084| 9.871 | —206 | 83 
Response to | 46.154 | 8.821 | 53.460] 9.821 | —683 | 
| 47937 | 8557 | 51.877] 7.618 | —37 | 71 


cally significant differences between an 
two sets of means. For example, a probabil- 
ity of .73 suggests that the observed differ- 
ence in means could have occurred 73 
times out of 100 if chance rather than 


instructional method by which taught had 

been used as the basis for distributing the 

subjects into test groups. 
Conclusions.—The co-directors feel that 


it is incumbent upon them to continue 
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testing the basic hypothesis that it is pos- 
sible to effectively teach children begin- 
ning a FL at the fourth grade level who 
will be guided through and tape-re- 
corded lessons by classroom teachers who 
are not specialists. The Foreign Language 
Instruction Project will also continue to 
publish its findings, along with discus- 
sions and examples of the special proce- 
dures in this kind of FL teaching; it also 
hopes to make a film showing the kind of 
closed-circuit television lessons currently 
in use. 

Thanks to the impetus given by Sputnik 
and the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958, there is a great deal of attention 
being given to research studies in the 
teaching of foreign languages. Ours is 
only one of many. The highly significant 
Modern Language Project of Boston (Par- 
lons Francais) is another whose statistical 
reports and methods we have studied care- 
fully. It is likewise interested in studying 
the extent to which teachers who are “non- 
fluent” Cin their terminology) can teach 
French to fourth-graders effectively in 
comparison with “fluent” or experienced 
teachers of the language. The use of tape- 
recordings as follow-up to the TV lessons 
is one of the variables of their experimen- 
tation. Their research at the end of one 
year’s work indicates that specialist teach- 
ers get results in total fluency—somewhat 
analogous to our composite score—that are 
always superior, at a significant statistical 
level, to results obtained by the non- 
specialists, despite the use of special follow- 
up, including tape recordings. Practice or 
follow-up directed by the teacher (both 
fluent and non-fluent) was found to yield 
higher test scores than practice based on 
the use of tape recordings taken from the 
sound track of the TV lessons.® 

Our findings differ, as we have seen in 
the statistical analysis. We find, at least for 
the first year, that with our method of 
using TV and tapes, the non-specialist 
teacher can do nearly as well as the special- 
ist. Nearly as well, that is, in the skill 
categories tested. There are, of course, in- 
tangible factors in the relationship between 
the class and the live specialist, highly 
qualified as an FL teacher, that defy test- 


ing and resist duplication in the less per- 
sonal relationship between teacher and 
pupil, in the experimental system. For 
this reason we would maintain that there 
is no substitute for the well-qualified teach- 
er and that despite the advances of audio- 
visual and electronic media applied to FL 
learning, no such system can ever take his 
lace in foreign language teaching in the 
ullest sense of the word. We have made 
it clear that our experimentation is pred- 
icated upon a serious lack of teachers 
available in the foreign language fields, 
particularly at the elementary school level. 
The specialist teachers directing the 
Contrast groups feel a particular concern 
to do their utmost in competition with the 
machine system. The irectors will in- 
sure that the specialist’s role is made as 
effective as possible in order that the TV 
and tape method receive a maximum chal- 
lenge. tf this is done, and if the small ga 
now favoring the specialist teacher sti 
does not oes My then we shall have dis- 
covered at least a potentially good substi- 
tute for specialist teachers at the elemen- 
tary level, until such time as these can be 
trained in sufficient numbers to meet the 
ever-increasing need and demand. 


NOTES 


1 Pickrel, Glenn and others. “Tape Recordings 
are Used to Teach Seventh Grade Students in 
Westside Junior-Senior High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska,” Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, xtu, No. 1 
(January, 1958), 93. See oi Gibson, R. E., 
“The Tape Recordings Experiment is E d- 
ed in Westside ponies and Senior High Schoo 
Omaha, Nebraska,” ibid., xum, No. 1 (Janu- 
ary, 1959), 49-72. 

2 See also R. Geigle, “Foreign Language and 
Basic Learnings,” Elementary School Journal, 
tvu, No. 8, (May, 1957), 418. 

3 John B. Carroll, “Foreign Languages for Chil- 
dren: What Research Says,” National Elemen- 
tary Principal, xxxrx, No. 6 CMay, 1960), 14. 
* The mean chronological age of the Contrast 
Group was 121.37 months. The standard devi- 
ation of this distribution was 6.17. The mean 
chronological age of the Experimental Group 
was 120.34 months. The standard deviation for 
this distribution was 4.20. A t-test of the sig- 
nificance of the difference between these means 
yielded a t of ~—.945. Thus it was found that 
there was no significant difference the 
means at the normally accepted levels of signifi- 
cance. 
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The mean I.Q. of the Contrast Group was 
119.51. The standard deviation for this distri- 
bution was 13.66. The mean I.Q. of the Ex- 

imental Group was 116.43. [he standard 

viation for this distribution was 14.66. A t- 
test of the significance of the difference be- 
tween these means yielded a t of —1.04. Thus 
it was again found thet there was no significant 
difference between the means at the normally 
accepted levels of significance. 

With regard to the distribution of boys and 
gicls, a test of proportions yielded a z of .295. 
us, no significant difference in the propor- 
tions of males and females in the two groups 
was found. 
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5 The nature of these and other tests in their 
more refined form is discussed below. 
® “The Total Fluency of Child (the combined 
score on comprehension, pronunciation, and dia- 
logue) was affected by differences in the 
fluency of the teacher. The classes directed by 
moderately fluent teachers obtained statistically 
significant higher mean scores those _di- 
rected by non-fluent teachers.” Unpublished 
mimeographed “Summary of Research on ‘Par- 
lons Frangais’ First Year Program,” (Fall, 1960), 
epared by R. Garry and E. Mauriello, Modern 
guage ae of the Massachusetts Council 
for Public ools, Inc., p. 16. 


Conducted by the Eprror* 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: 
A SECOND STATEMENT OF POLICY 


A. Five Years Later. Since the publication 
in 1956 of the first MLA statement on 
FLES (see below) there has been in- 
creasing awareness of the need for an 
early start to foreign-language learn- 
ing. There is equal awareness of the 
dangers of inadequate attempts to meet 
this need. Mendoals of communities 
have ignored our warning against “fad- 
dish aspects of this movement” and our 
insistence upon “necessary prepara- 
tions.” Many of the resulting programs 
have been wasteful and disappointing, 
and they have misled many citizens 
about the nature and value of foreign- 
language learning. 

B. Redefinition. We must sharpen our def- 
inition of FLES. It is not an end in 
itself but the elementary-school (K-6) 
part of a language-learning program 
that should extend unbroken through 
grade 12. It has 15- or 20- minute ses- 
sions at least three times a week as an 
integral part of the school day It con- 
cerns itself primarily with learning the 


*Readers interested in purchase of or infor- 
mation concerning materials mentioned in this 
department should write to The MLA FL Pro- 

am Research Center, 70 Fifth Avenue, N 
Fork 11, N.Y., unless another source is specified. 


four language skills, beginning with 
listening and speaking. 
(improved understanding of language 
in general, intercultural understand- 
ing, broadened horizons), though im- 
portant, are secondary. 


C. FLES in Sequence. We believe that 
FLES, as here defined, is an essential 
part of the long sequence, ten years or 
more, needed to approach mastery of 
a second language in school. There is 
good evidence that the learning of a 
second language considerably quickens 
and eases the learning of a third lan- 
guage, even when there is little or no 
relation between the languages learn- 
ed. Since children imitate skillfully 
and with few inhibitions in the earl 
school years, the primary grades (K3) 
are the ideal place to begin language 
learning, and the experience is in it- 
self exciting and rewarding. 


D. Priority. If a school system can not 
vide both a FLES program and 4a 
year secondary-school foreign-language 
sequence (grades 7-12), it should work 
first toward establishing the grade 7-12 
sequence. Unless there is a solid junior- 
and senior-high-school program of for- 
eign-language learning with due stress 
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on the listening and king skills 
and fully articulated with the previous 
instruction, FLES learnings wither on 
the vine. 


E. Articulation. It requires: 1) a foreign- 


language program in grades 7 and 8 
for graduates of FLES, who should 
never be placed with beginners at any 
grade level; 2) a carefully planned co- 
ordination of the FLES and secondary- 
school programs; 3) a frequent inter- 
change of visits and information 
among the foreign-language teachers at 
all levels; 4) an over-all coordination 
by a single foreign-language supervis- 
or or by a committee of administrators. 
These cooperative efforts should re- 
sult in a common core of language 
learning that will make articulation 
smooth and effective. 


F. Experimental Programs. Experimenta- 


tion is desirable in education, but we 
now know enough about FLES meth- 
ods and materials to obviate the need 
for “pilot” or “experimental” programs 
if these adjectives mean no more than 
“tentative” or “reluctant.” If a short- 
age of teachers makes it impossible to 
offer instruction to all the pupils in a 
grade, a partial FLES program is an 
acceptable temporary expedient, but it 
will pose a special scheduling problem 
in grade 7. An “experimental” pro- 
gram should be a genuine experiment, 
not a desperate, inadequately planned 
program instituted by community pres- 
sure against the advice of language 
authorities in the field. 
Experimentation in methods should 
be undertaken only after teachers and 
administrators are thoroughly familiar 
with current theories of foreign-lan- 
guage learning and with current prac- 
tices in successful FLES programs. 
The development of experimen 
teaching materials should be undertak- 
en only after teachers are thoroughly 
familiar with existing materials. 
. The Teacher. Ideally he should be an 
expert in the foreign language he 
teaches, with near-native accent and 
fluency, and also skillful in teaching 


young children. Few teachers are cur- 
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rently expert in both areas. If a teach- 
er’s foreign-language accent is not 
good, he should make very effort to 
improve it, and meanwhile he should 
rely on discs or tapes to supply authen- 
tic model voices for his pupils. But 
since language is communication, and 
a child can not communicate with a 

honograph or a tape recorder, no 

LES learning can be wholly success- 
ful without the regular presence in the 
classroom of a live model who is also 
an expert teacher. The shortage of 
such doubly skilled teachers is the most 
serious obstacle to the success of FLES. 
To relieve this shortage every institu- 
tion that trains future elementary- 
school teachers should offer a major in 
one or more foreign languages. 


. Cautions. A FLES program should be 


instituted only if: 1) it is an integral 
and serious part of the school day; 2) 
it is an integral and serious part of the 
total foreign-language program in the 
school system; 35 there is close articu- 
lation with later 
learning; 4) there are available 
specialists or elementary-school teach- 
ers with an adequate command of the 
foreign language; 5) there is a planned 
i and a sequence of appropriate 
teaching materials; 6) the program has 
the support of the administration; 7) 
the high-school teachers of the foreign 
language in the local school system 
recognize the same long-range objec- 
tives and practice some of the same 
teaching techniques as the FLES 
teachers. 


The need for a revised statement on 
FLES was the subject of a conference 
on 27 and 28 January 1961. Partici- 
pants in this conference: Theodore 
Anderson, Emma Birkmaier, Nelson 
Brooks, Bruno, Dorothy 
Chamberlain, Austin E. Fife, Elton 
Hocking, Elizabeth Keesee, Margit W. 
Mac Rae, Kenneth W. Mildenberger, 
Ruth Mulhauser, William R. Parker, 
Filomena Peloro, Gordon R. Silber, G. 
Winchester Stone, Jr., Mary P. 
Thompson, W. Freeman Twaddell, 
Donald D. Walsh, Helen B. Yakob- 
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son. 

The statement was ae and 
authorized by the Advisory and Liaison 
Committees of the Modern Language 
Association, whose members are Theo- 


dore Andersson, William B. Edgerton, 
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Austin E. Fife, John G. Kunstmann, 
William R. Parker, Norman P. Sacks, 
Gordon R. Silber, Jack M. Stein, Louis 
Tenenbaum, W. Freeman Twaddell, 
and Helen B. Yakobson. 


FLs IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


After more than three years of studying 
a variety of reports on the teaching of for- 
pa 2 languages in the public elementary 

ools, we express our approval of this 
porane movement in American education. 

n our judgment the movement deserves 
the support of parents and educational ad- 
ministrators because: 

1) it recognizes the evidence concerning 
the process of language learning, introduc- 
ing study of a second language to children 
at an age when they are naturally curious 
about language, when they have fewest in- 
hibitions, and when they imitate most 
easily new sounds and sound patterns: 

2) it recognizes the fact that real pro- 
ficiency in a use of a foreign-language 
requires progressive learning over an ex- 
tended period. 

It is our further judgment that the pub- 
lic should be warned against faddish as- 
pects of this movement. No new venture 
in American education can long prosper 
without the wholehearted support of par- 
ents, teachers, and administrat- 
ors in a given community. Proponents of 
foreign language study in the elementary 
schools should not, therefore, initiate pro- 
grams until 

1) a majority of the parents concerned 
approve at least an experimental program, 


an 

2) local school boards and administrat- 
ors are convinced that necessary prepara- 
tions have been made. 

Necessary preparations include: 

1) recruitment of an adequate number 
of interested teachers who have both skill 
in guiding children and the necessary lan- 
guage qualifications, 

2) availability of material appropriate to 


each age level, with new sr and a 
—_ y planned syllabus for each grade, 
an 


3) adequate provisions for appraisal. 

e success of existing programs thus 
initiated, prepared for, and appraised con- 
vinces us of the urgent need for providing, 
for children who have the ability and de- 
sire, the opportunity for continuous pro- 
gress in language study into and through 
junior and senior high school. (Reprinted 
from “FL Program Policy,” PMLA, vxx1, 
No. 4, Part 2, Sept. 1956) 


Charles E. Merrill Trust Fellowships.— 
The Charles E. Merrill Trust of New 
York is providing $25,000 annually for 
three years to enable high school teachers 
of French, German, Italian, and Spanish 
to travel and study for a year abroad. Each 
fellowship carries a stipend of $7,500. For 
1961-62, three teachers of French have 
been chosen. For 1962-63, three teachers of 
German and Italian will be chosen, and 
for 1963-64, three teachers of Spanish. The 
appropriate AATs will each nominate 
ei Ant to ten candidates and each nominee 
will prepare a plan of study for a year 
abroad. The final choice of three fellows 
will be made by a joint committee repre- 
senting the MLA and the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies. Nominees must 
be high-school teachers under 40 years of 
age. The three French teachers to whom 
awards have been made are Mrs. Paula 
Bartlow of Topeka, Kansas, High School, 
Mr. Leonard Brisley of the Baseline Junior 
High School, Boulder, Colorado, and Mrs. 
Mary Lou Hurd of the Beaverton, Oregon, 
High School. 

“MLabstracts."—-This publication, 
launched by Gustave Mathieu in February, 
contains short abstracts, 12 lines at the 
most, written by authors of articles on all 
phases of modern language learning and 
research. The adequacy of the coverage 
will depend upon the abstracts submitted 
by authors of articles. To receive five is- 
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sues, send $2 to Prof. Mathieu at Orange 
County State College, Fullerton, Cali. 
fornia. MLabstracts will appear in Febru- 
ary, May, and November. 


A Lure.—Russian Language Specialties 
in Chicago advertise colored slides of the 
USSR. Fourteen subjects are listed, the 
last of which is “Portraits of Beautiful Rus- 
sian Girls to Stir Classroom Interest.” Ad- 
dresses of the girls will be supplied only to 
customers ordering a $200 package deal. 


Monoglot Diplomacy.—C. L. Sulzberger, 
writing in the New York Times on for- 
eign affairs in a letter from Paris dated 7 
February 1961 and speaking of some of 
the Telnentie appointments of Mr. Ken- 
nedy, says in part, “Our country should 
have little difficulty in finding envoys able 
to face the world’s babel. We are the melt- 
ing pot par excellence, inhabited by people 
originating all over the earth. As the rich- 
est nation, we should give our citizens an 
education including knowledge of foreign 
tongues. 

“No matter how delightful, persuasive 
and profound he might be, the Ambassador 
to Washington from some other land— 
who can’t speak English well—finds him- 
self embarrassed am politically crippled. 
It is too bad we don’t remember this simple 
fact—as applied to us. 

“Surely the New Frontier might better 
be explained to others without benefit of 
interpreters—at least in such relatively 
yrs tongues as French, Italian and 
Spanish. It is hard to be a Talleyrand 
through a translator.” 


Concentration.—In 1959, enrollments in 
modern FLs in New York City high 
schools totaled 126,342. This is exactly the 
number of high school students enrolled in 
modern FL classes in the 21 states with 
the lowest enrollments plus the District of 
Columbia: Alaska, 1029; North Dakota, 
1821; South Dakota, 2622; Wyoming, 
2698; Hawaii, 2703; Nevada, 3210; Ver- 
mont, 3506; Montana, 4442; Mississippi, 
4477; Arkansas, 4613; District of Columbia, 
4984; Idaho, 5654; Nebraska, 5926; New 
Hampshire, 5951; Delaware, 6230; West 
Virginia, 7102; Maine, 9140; Iowa, 9202; 
Utah, 9312; Kentucky, 10,454; New Mexi- 


co, 10,581; Rhode Island, 10,685. Not all 
these states are neglecting FLs; some of 

—_ just don’t have many high-chool stu- 
ents. 


“Language Barrier.”"—Milton Bracker 
had a note with this heading and a Paris 
date line in the New York Times Travel 
Section, 12 March 1961: “The ‘Visit 
U.S.A.’ traveling workshop that opened in 
Copenhagen met here for its second barn- 
storming stand in Europe, before pushing 
on to Stockholm for the next in its series 
of meetings with travel agents and others 
who may help increase the number of 
European tourists to America. 


“One speaker pointed up one of the 
main problems—language—when he began 
his speech this way: 

“Je suis trés enchanté—and that’s as far 
as I can go in your beautiful language.’ 

“Apart from the strong American accent, 
the participial adjective enchanté never 
takes the adverb trés in French. Most of 
the agents present spoke English, but the 
New Yorker’s attempt at French only serv- 
ed to emphasize why many Europeans are 
uneasy about going to the States. 

“At the same time, Horace M. Smith of 
Sheraton Hotels and other speakers assert- 
ed that hotel, transportation and tour en- 
terprises were trying to increase bilingual 
facilities for the benefits of Europeans. 
Mr. Smith said that all Sheraton hotels 
had an ‘international manager’ who spoke 
several languages and each hotel also main- 
tained a card index of bilingual employes. 

“Another speaker said that most Miami 
bus drivers spoke Spanish because of the 
influx of Latin Americans there. Still an- 
other said that one could always hire an 
interpreter for $20 a day, provided ar- 
rangements were made in advance, 
cause they were very much in demand.” 


NDEA Modern Foreign Language Fel- 
lowships.—Of 643 awards made under Title 
VI of the NDEA in the two year period 
1959-61, 569 awards went to the six critic- 
al languages of first priority: 201 to Rus- 
sian, 96 to Chinese, 88 to Te nese, 83 to 
Arabic, 51 to Hindi-Urdu, and 50 to Portu- 
guese. In 1960-61, 44 additional awards 
to six languages, for each of which from 
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five to ten awards were made: Indonesian, 
9; Hebrew, 8; Persian, 8; Bengali, 7; Turk- 
ish, 6; Finnish, 6. An additional thirty 
awards were made for nineteen other criti- 
cal languages. 


French for Secondary Schools.—This 
205-page guide was written mainly by Re- 
munda Cadoux as a ial assignment 
while she was on atts Fates Hunter Col- 
lege and the New York City School Sys- 
tem, working with the Bureau of Secon- 
dary Guerlain Development of the New 
York State Education Department. It is a 
wholly admirable statement of what lan- 
guage learning should be, with a wealth of 
examples. It does not merely tell teachers 
what they ought to do; it shows them how 
to do it. Every foreign language teacher 
who knows any French at all should have 
a copy of it. Teachers in New York State 
may request free copies through their 
school principals. Members who will be 
attending the 1961 NDEA Institutes may 
examine copies at the Institutes. Any out 
of state teacher may obtain a copy by send- 
ing $1 to the Bureau. 


Découvrez l’Amérique.—This is the slo- 
gan on one of a series of posters to be dis- 
tributed by the American Express Com- 
pany in Europe as part of a campaign to 
promote tourism in the United States. 
Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges 
said, on 22 March: “To produce an in- 
creasing flow of foreign tourists, we must 
send back a steady stream of contented 
visitors. We must devise ways of overcom- 
ing the language barrier—so the Italian 
businessman, the German teacher, the 
French lawyer, the Spanish physician will 
be able to buy a meal in a restaurant, get 
service in his hotel and understand what 
he is seeing at a historic site or a com- 
mercial attraction.” 

Mr. Hodges suggested that hotel associ- 
ations and chambers of commerce prepare 
lists of local citizens who can speak for- 
eign languages and might be happy to 
serve as guides for touring groups. Local 
a” books or pamphlets might also be 
said. 

He announced that his department had 
prepared its first tourist information bul- 
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letin, which will be published first in Eng- 
lish, French, German and Spanish. 


Can we afford it?—This is the title of 
the lead editorial on Sunday, 26 Feb. 1961, 
in the Record-Citizen, the weekly news- 

per of Bristow, Oklahoma, pop. 5,000, 
bch which we quote the following para- 

aphs. “A casual call this week to Harold 

ims, superintendent of schools, on a 
routine matter, revealed some startling 
information. . . 

“He said out of 2,025 persons to be 
graduated from teacher training colleges 
in Oklahoma this spring, 535 have already 
been employed to teach in other states. It 
is flattering, in a way, and sad, too. In 
other words Oklahoma’s schools and col- 
leges produce teachers of such high calibre 
that, as things now stand, we can’t afford 
to keep them, as the salaries are not com- 
parable to those of other states. 

“Language teachers are at a peste 
and unless conditions improve, language 
may be one thing Bristow high school will 
not be able to offer. In a survey made re- 
cently, the same mentioned above, only one 
woman had prepared to teach Latin and 
one man, oes this spring, had pre- 
pared to be a French teacher. . . 

“If children’s bodies are starving we 
would make every effort, if necessary, to 
secure food for them, but if it’s their minds 
the attitude seems to be ‘what the heck,’ 
kids are too smart nowadays anyway. 

“This is an attitude that must be fought 
with every weapon available, for there is 
no one in this world who is too smart and 
who doesn’t need all the knowledge avail- 
able to survive. The idea of the foreign 
language problem being necessarily cur- 
tailed is unthinkable and needs some fast 
and direct action. 

“Bodies need food, but so do minds and 
without the right kind any state or nation 
faces mental starvation. We just can’t let 
this happen in Oklahoma. Perhaps some- 
one has the answer and if they do, we 
hope they do something at once to put the 
plan into action.” 


Language Resources Project.—The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has contracted 


with the U.S. Office of Education to make 
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a survey of all schools and religious, cul- 
tural, and educational organizations that 
are concerned with preserving and per- 
petuating the languages of American eth- 
nic groups. These non-English-speaking 
groups are a linguistic resource of great 
cultural and strategic importance. We need 
help in identifying these schools and or- 
ganizations as a first step toward assessing 
the linguistic resources of the country. If 
you know of any such school or organiza- 
tion, please send the name of the school, 
its address, and the name of the director to 
Language Resources Project, 111 West 
57th St., Room 1520, New York 19, New 
York. 


To FL Department Chairmen: an 
apology for questionnaires.— They always 
arrive on your busiest day. They ask for 
data that you seldom have at hand. And 
since all foreign-language questionnaires 
land on your desk, including those ad- 
dressed to your president, your dean, and 
your registrar, you are bound to feel that 
never have so few owed so much informa- 
tion to so many. 

And questionnaires are always long and 
complicated, asking for seemingly inconse- 
quential bits of elusive information. We 
know this, and we are trying hard to make 
our questionnaires short and simple, to ask 
for no data that are not usable and useful. 

Without the facts that the FL Program 
gathered between 1952 and 1958, facts 
presented to Congress by the U.S. Office 
of Education, foreign languages would not 
now be included in the NDEA. Question- 
naires bring us our basis for action. Be- 
fore we can change a situation, we must 
know what it is, and this calls for facts, all 
the facts. The MLA is not satisfied with 
a sampling of answers. We want returns 
from everyone, including you. So love us 
if you can, hate us if you must, write us 
insulting letters if this will help you, but 
do fill out and return the questionnaires. 


Civil Disservice.—Art Buchwald’s col- 
umn in the April 2 issue of the N.Y. Her- 
ald Tribune is devoted to the sad tale of 
engineer Louis Otto Jr. of Metairie, La., 
who wrote: “In a recent interview with re- 


porter Pat Frank, the President stated that 
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ignorance of foreign languages is one of 
our great strategic Siticiencies. I agree, and 
hope that he will take steps to revoke one 
of the Civil Service regulations that now, 
ironically, would nts a civil servant 
who uses a foreign language in the con- 
duct of his work overseas. 


“I am a professional electrical engineer 
who, at great expense of time and effort, 
learned to speak French fluently. Six years 
ago, | completed a two-year contract serv- 
ing as chief electrical engineer for the U.S. 
Northeast District Engineer in Nancy, 
France, with the Civil Service rating of 
GS-12. 

“In the course of my duties, it was neces- 
sary to have frequent conferences with the 
French military and civilian government 
engineers who were cialaia with the 
work that we American engineers were ac- 
complishing in France. The other Ameri- 
can engineers in our office were unable to 
cope with the French language, and there- 
fore had to make arrangements to have in- 
terpreters present for their conferences, 
had to spend double to triple the normal 
time due to translations both ways at the 
conferences, and had to be satisfied with 
inaccurate translations, because of the fact 
that interpreters generally are not suf- 
ficiently familiar with technical termin- 
ology either in French or in English. 


“In my fortunate position, however, I 
was able to dispense with the interpreter 
completely and spoke directly with the 
representatives of the Genie Posssnale and 
the Ponts-et-Chaussees. The regular econ- 
omy of time and accuracy of transmission 
of the technical thought was a delight to 
me and the envy of my fellow monolingual 
American engineers. 

“My delight, however, was short-lived. 
An American Civil Service job analyst ap- 
peared on the scene and required each engi- 
neer to write a detailed description of the 
type of work he does each day and the ap- 
proximate amount of time per day spent 
in each task. Among my other daily tasks, 
I listed my technical conference in France 
with the French engineering authorities. 
The job analyst soon paid a visit to my 
desk. 

“Mr. Otto, about these conferences in 
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French with the French engineers,’ she 
started, shaking her head sadly, ‘I’m afraid 
I'll have to downgrade you from GS-12 to 
GS-8.’ 

“I truly thought the nice lady was jok- 
ing. I smiled, waited for her to make her 

int. 

“You see,’ she continued, ‘when you do 
the work of a high grade part time and 
the work of a lower grade part time, your 
Civil Service classification automatically 
reverts to the lower grade. As the highest 
classification we have for an interpreter is 
GS-8, you would become a GS-8 under 
this Civil Service regulation.’ 

“I now realized that the nice lady was 
serious. I tried to clarify the situation. 

“But I’m not performing the GS-12 
duty part time and the GS-8 duty part 
time. I’m performing the GS-12 duty full 
time, while at the same time performing 
the GS-8 duty. What do the Civil Service 
regulations say about performing both 
duties simultaneously?’ 

“Unfortunately, the Civil Service regu- 
lations do not admit that this is possible. 
Under the regulations, you do only one of 
the duties at a time. With your admission 
that you speak French with the French 
authorities, you admit to performing the 
function of an interpreter, and we must, 
therefore, lower your grade to GS-8.’ 

“This decision was the source of great 
sardonic mirth in our office. This was the 
paragon of the Civil Service regulation that 
we considered illogical. 


“But it was a catastrophe for me until 
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the nice lady let me erase from my job de- 
scription sheet all mention of my know- 
ledge or use of the French language in my 
wae thereby allowing me to keep my 
grade as a GS-12 chief electrical engineer, 
monolingual.” 


FL teacher preparation in N. H.— 
On 31 March 1961 New Hampshire’s 
Commissioner of Education, Charles F. 
Ritch, ft announced that he had re- 
ceived, from the N. H. FL Advisory Coun- 
cil, after a meeting with officials of the 
state’s teacher training colleges, recom- 
mendations for strengthening FL teacher 

reparation programs. The group unani- 
that an FL teacher 
should meet the “good” level in the MLA 
qualifications for secondary school teachers 
of modern FLs and that the MLA tests for 
FL teachers be used to screen people enter- 
ing the profession as part of new certifica- 
tion requirements. 

Neglect.—Harvey Sobelman of the 
MLA’s Center for applied Linguistics, di- 
viding the number bg speakers of each of 
the critical languages by the number of 
teachers of these languages in the United 
States, comes up with the following list of 
the most neglected, rated according to the 
number of American teachers for each 
100,000 native speakers: Bengali, 3; 
Telugu, 5; Udru, 8; Ukrainian, 9; Chinese, 
10; Hindi, 11; Rumanian, 11; Indonesian, 
13; Vietnamese, 13; Thai, 17; Burmese, 18; 
Korean, 18; Swahili, 23; Slovak, 25; Twi- 
Fante, 33; Dutch, 41; Japanese, 48; Al- 
banian, 50; Arabic, 50; Turkish, 56. 


AVAILABLE MATERIALS 


A. Offprints. Single copies, 10 cents. 


1. Aspinwall, Dorothy Brown: “Lan- 
Guages in Hawaii,” PMLA, Sept. 
19 
2. Babbidge, Homer D.: “The Role of the 
College and University in the Pre- 
ration of FL Teachers,” PMLA, 
ay, 1960 
3. Bowen, J. D.: “The MLA College 
Language Manual Project,” PMLA, 


Sept. 1959 


4. Brooks, Nelson: “FL Learning for 
Communication,” Spring 1960 

5. Bryant, W. C. II: “English Language 
Teaching in Japanese Schools,” 
PMLA, Sept. 1956 

6. De Gonog, R. P.: “The Teaching of 
English in Finnish High Schools,” 
PMLA, May 1960 

7. Freeman, Stephen A., et al.: “The 
Qualifications of FL Teachers,” 
School and Society, Nov. 1954 
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16. 


17. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


. Johnston, Marjorie C.: 


HIsPaNIA 


. Hocking, Elton: “The Purdue Lan- 


guage Program,” PMLA, Sept. 1955 

“Language 

Needs in Government,” Schoo Life 
April 1957 

Koelle, W.: “The Teaching of Eng- 

lish in German High Schools,” 


? 


PMLA, April 1956 

. Ludington, {ohn R.: “FL Program in 
Title II] of the NDEA,” PMLA, 
May. 1960 


. Mildenberger, K. W.: “FL Program, 


1952-58, Report and Evaluation,” 
PMLA, May 1959 


. Mildenberger, K. W.: “The MLA 


College Language Manual Project,” 
PMLA, Sept. 1957 


. Morton, F. Rand: “The Teaching Ma- 


chine and the Teaching of Lan- 
guages,” PMLA, Sept. 1960 


. Mouselite, P. S.: “FL Enrollments in 


Adult Education, Fall 1956,” PMLA, 
Sept. 1957 

Murphy, F. D.: “Languages and the 
National Interest,” PMLA, May 
1960 

National Assn. of Secondary School 
Principals, “Modern FLs in the 
Comprehensive Secondary School,” 
PMLA, Sept. 1959 


. Parker, William R.: “FLs in Ameri- 


can Education,” a speech delivered 
at Schoolmen’s Week, Philadelphia, 
1953 

Parker, William R.: “Why a FL Re- 
quirement?”, College and Univer- 
sity, Winter 1957 

Plottel, Jeanine P.: “FL Entrance and 
Degree Requirements for the B. A. 
Degree in Accredited Colleges and 
Universities,” PMLA, Sept. 1960 

Moulton, William G.: “Applied Lin- 
past in the Classroom,” PMLA, 

ay. 1961 

Starr, Wilmarth H.: “Proficiency Tests 
in Modern Foreign Languages,” 
PMLA, May 1961 

Stein, Jack M.: “Preparation of Col- 
lege and University Language 
Teachers,” PMLA, May 1961 

Viens, C. P. and Philip Wadsworth: 
“FL Entrance and Degree Require- 
ments for the M.A., M.S., and 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 
32. 
33. 


34, 


Ph.D. Degrees,” PMLA, Sept. 1957 
Walsh, Donald D.: “The MLA FL 
Program in 1959,” PMLA, May 


1960 

Walsh, Donald D.: “The MLA FL 
Program in 1960,” PMLA, May 
1961 

Wolfe, Warren J.: “FL Entrance and 
Degree Requirements for the B.S. 
Degree,” PMLA, Sept. 1959 

“A Dozen Do’s and Don’ts for Plan- 
ning and Operating a Language Lab 
or an Electronic Classroom in a 
High School,” 1960 

“FL Entrance and Degree Require- 
ments for the B. A. Degree,” PMLA, 
Sept. 1957 

“FL Offerings and Enrollments in 
Public High Schools,” PMLA, 
Sept. 1955 

“FL Teaching in College,” PMLA, 
Sept. 1955 

“Modern FLs in Teacher-Training 
Colleges,” PMLA, Sept. 1955 

“Qualifications for Secondary School 
Teachers of Modern FLs,” Bull. of 
the National Assn. of Secondary- 
School Principals, Nov. 1955 

“Teacher Preparation and Certifica- 
tion,” French Review, May 1956 


B. FLES Packet. $2.00. (Documents of 


. Andersson, Theodore: ‘ 


for the teaching of 
Ls in the Elementary Schools. Indi- 
vidual items, 25 cents each) 


. Adams, L. S.: “Your Baby and FLs,” 


Hartford Courant Magazine, 1954 
The Optimum 

Age for Beginning the Study of Mod- 

ern Languages,” Int. Rev. of Ed., 1960 


. Bowen, J. D.: “The Success of FLES,” 


Hispania, Sept. 1958 


. Brooks, Nelson: “The Meaning of 


FLES,” 1959 


. Eaton, Margaret: “The FL Program, 


Grades 3-12,” Northeast Conference on 
the Teaching of FLs, 1958 


. Holt, C. S.: “FLs in Elementary 


Grades of Fairfield, Connecticut,” 
Education, Sept. 1955 


. Keesee, Elizabeth: “Modern FLs in 


the Elementary School: Teaching 
Techniques,” U. S. O. E. Bulletin 
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1960, No. 29 

8. Parker, William R.: “FLs in the 
Grades: A Caution,” The National 
Elementary Principal, Feb. 1957 

9. Peloro, Filomena: “Elementary and 
Junior High School Curricula,” North- 
east Conference on the Teaching of 
FLs, 1959 

10. Penfield, Wilder: “The Learning of 
Languages,” Speech and Brain Me- 
chanisms, 1959, (MLA FL Bulletin 
No. 62) 

11. Thompson, Mary P.: “FL Instruction 
in Elementary Schools,” Northeast 
Conference on the Teaching of FLs, 
1956 

12. Announcement of Teachers Guide 
and Records (free) 

13. “Childhood and Second Language 
Learning,” A Conference Report, 1956 
(MFA FL Bulletin No. 49) 

14. “FLs in Elementary Schools: Some 
Questions and Answers,” 1955 (MLA 
FL Bulletin No. 17) 

15. “FLs in the Elementary School: A 
Second Statement of Policy,” 1961 
16. FL Program Policy Statements, 1956 

(See item G-19, p. 6) 


C. The College Language Laboratory. 5 
Work Papers for a Conference in 
Nov. 1960. xi, 108 pp. $1.00 Contents: 


Morton, F. R.: “Recent Developments in 
Language Laboratory Equipment for 
Teaching and Research” 

Dellattre, Pierre: “Testing the Oral Pro- 
duction of Language Students (by 
techniques that are appropriate for an 
‘active’ laboratory)” 

Capretz, Pierre J.: “The Preparation of 
Materials for the Language Labora- 
tory” 

Mathieu, Gustave: “Recommendations on 
the Learnings which Should Occur in 
the Language Laboratory and in the 
Classroom” 

Hayes, Alfred S.: “Step by Step Procedures 
for Language Laboratory Planning: 
some sugggestions for schools and col- 
leges” 

D. FL Teaching in College. 6 Work Pa 


9. 


1961. $1.00 Individual Work Papers 
25 cents each. Contents: 


. Andersson, Theodore: “A Program for 


the Foreign Language Major’ 


. Brooks, Nelson: “Undergraduate Pre- 


paration of the Future Foreign Lan- 
guage Teacher” 


. Gaarder, A. Bruce: “The Basic Course 


in Modern Foreign Languages” 


. Harris, Julian E.: “Using the FL in 


the Classroom: Twenty Questions” 


. Mead, Robert G. Jr.: “Suggestions for 


a New FL Program for College Fresh- 
men with 410 Years of Language 
Study” 


. Sacks, Norman P.: “Training the New 


College Instructor” 


. UNESCO Workpapers Discus- 


sion Pamphlets based on William R. 
Parker's The National Interest and 
Foreign Languages. $1.00 for the set 
of 9 pamphlets. Individual pamphlets, 
25 cents) 


. Stone, G. W., Jr.: “Introduction and 


Suggested Discussion Outline” 


. Walsh, Donald D.: “The Importance 


of Increased and Improved FL In- 
struction as Evidenced by the NDEA,” 
No. I 


. Freeman, Stephen A.: “Individual De- 


velopment and the Second Language 
Experience,” No. II 


. Grew, James H.: “The Case for Earlier 


Beginnings in FLs,” No. III 


. Morgan, Bayard Q.: “The Need for 


Longer Sequences in FL Training,” 
No. IV 
Brooks, Nelson: “The Need for Learn- 
ing All the Language Skills,” No. V 
ne Marjorie C.: “Modern FLs 
ew Instructional Materials and 
Sources of Financial Aid in Purchas- 
ing Them,” No. VI 


. Marckwardt, Albert H.: “FL Study 


Vocational Opportunities,” No. 
V 

“Qualifications for Secondary School 
Teachers of Modern FLs” and “Quali- 
fications for State FL Supervisors,” 
No. VIII 


Prepared for a Conference in i. F. MLA FL Bulletins (Available in limited 
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quantities. Price, 25 cents each) 


“When Should Second Language Learn- 
ing Begin?”, No. 1. 1957 

“FLs in Elementary Schools: Some Ques- 
tions and Answers,” No. 17. 1955 
(Also in FLES Packet) 
Hill, Archibald: “Language Analysis and 
Language Teaching,” No. 41. 1955 
Gatenby, E. V.: “The Natural Process of 
Language Learning,” No. 44. 1956 
“Needed Information, Experimental Re- 
search,” No. 53. 1957 

“The Role of FLs in International Busi- 
ness and Industry,” No. 54. 1957 

“Suggestions for a Continuing FL Program 
for State FL Organizations,” No. 56. 
1957 

“FLs and the Academically Talented Pupil 
in the Secondary Schools,” No. 58. 
1958 

“Teaching Russian in American Secondary 
Schools,” No. 59. 1958 

“Teaching Chinese in American Colleges, 
Part 1.” No. 60. 1959 

“FL Teacher Training Curricula,” No. 61. 
1960 

Penfield, Wilder: “The Learning of Lan- 
guages,” No. 62. 1960 (Also in FLES 
Packet) 

“The Teaching and Testing of Chinese, 
Part II,” No. 63. 1960 


G. Other Materials 


1. Alden, D. W. ed.: Materials List for 
Use by Teachers of Modern FLs, 1959. 
-50 cents 

2. Balakian, Anna: “Certification Re- 

uirements for MFL Teachers in 
Public Schools €1959-60).” 
50 cents 

3. Bruenig, Marjorie: “FLES Enroll- 
ments, 1958-59.” a. Public Schools. b. 
Independent Schools. c. Demonstration 
Schools. 50 cents (Available after Au- 
gust 1961) 

4. Childers, Wesley: “FL Offerings and 
Enrollments in Public Secondary 
Schools, Fall 1958.” 50 cents. 

5. Childers, Wesley: “FL Offerings and 
Enrollments in Public Secondary 
Schools, Fall 1959.” 50 cents. (Avail- 
able after August 1961) 

6. Childers, Wesley, et al.: “Teacher 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


. Eddy, Frederick, and Elton 


Education Curricula in MFLs,” 1961. 
50 cents. (Available after August 1961) 
ockings: 
“Language Learning Today,” Audio- 
visual Instruction, Sept. 1959. 50 cents 


- Harmon, John: “FL Enrollments in 


Parochial Secondary Schools, 1959.” 
50 cents. (Available after August 1961) 


. Harmon, John: “FLs in Independent 


Secondary Schools, Fall 1959.” 50 
cents. (Available after August 1961) 


. Harmon, John, and Mara Vamos: 


“Language Learning in American Col- 
leges and Universities: Data on De- 
grees, Majors, and Teaching Practices, 
1959-60,” 1961. 50 cents. CAvailable 
after August 1961) 


. Metropolitan School Study Council 


Committee: Some Solutions to Prob- 
lems Related to the Teaching of FLES. 
A Report. 1956. 50 cents 

O'Connor, Patricia: Modern FLs in 
the Secondary School: Prereading In- 
struction. U. S. O. E. Circular 583. 
June 1959. (See item H-f) 

Parker, William R.: “Presentation of 
the Problem” at U. S. O. E. Confer- 
ence on Language Needs in Govern- 
ment, March 1957. 25 cents 

Vamos, Mara, and John Harmon: 
“MFL Faculties in Colleges and Uni- 
versities, 1959-60.” 50 cents 

Vamos, Mara, et al.: “MFL Enroll- 
ments in Four-Year Accredited Col- 
leges and Universities, Fall 1958 and 
Fall 1959.” 50 cents 


. “About the MLA,” Pamphlet with 


membership forms. Free 


. Conference on Materials for Teaching 


Chinese and Japanese, Feb. 1960. Ten 
work papers. $1.00 


. Foreign Languages, Grades 7-12. Cur- 


riculum Bulletin Prepared for the 
Conn. State Dept. of Education, 1959. 
50 cents 


. MLA FL Program Policy Statements. 


1956. 25 cents CAlso in FLES Packet) 


. MLA Registry of Jr. and Sr. H. S. 
Modern EL Teachers. A descriptive 
leaflet. Free 


. Modern FLs and the Academically 


Talented Student. Report of a confer- 
ence sponsored by the NEA and the 
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MLA. Its recommendations apply to 
all FL students. 1960. $1.00 
22. Recent Educational Opinions on FL 
Study: A Selection of Quotations. 
1955. 25 cents 
23. Record Round-Up No. Bs: Many 
Tongues. A list of records for instruc- 
tion in 6 FLs. Univ. of the State of 
N. Y. Press. 1956. 50 cents 
24. “Sources of Employment for FL Ma- 
jors and Minors.” Univ. of Michigan 
Occupational Inf. Bulletin. 1960. $1.00 
25. “A Survey of Language Classes in the 
Army Specialized Training Program.” 
Prepared for the MLA Commission on 
Trends in Education. 1944. 25 cents 
26. “A Tentative List of Offerings in 
Critically Needed Modern FLs in U. 
S. Universities.” 1960. 25 cents 


H. Suggested Materials Available Else- 


where 


1. Order from the Supt. of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

a. Johnston, Marjorie C.: FL Labora- 
tories in Schools and Colleges. Bull. 
1959, No. 3. 35 cents 

b. Johnston, Marjorie C., ed.: Modern 


In every state an FL bulletin or news- 
letter has been initiated (with two each in 
Michigan, Texas, and Utah). During the 
academic year 1959-60 state FL publica- 
tions reached over 360,000 FL teachers and 
other readers despite the inactivity of a 
number of these publications. Some are of- 
ficial bulletins of state FL associations, 
some receive substantial financial support 
from state universities, and six CConn., 
Kan., Maine, N.M., Utah, Detroit) are 
sponsored by the State Dept. of Instruction. 
These state “FLeditors,” as they are called, 
frequently work under great difficulties. 
Few of the publications are printed, and 
in some cases the FLeditor, besides editing 
copy, must type his own Ditto or mimeo- 

ph master sheets, crank the machine 

andle, staple, type labels, and stamp every 
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FLs in the High School. Bull. 1958, 
No. 16. $1.00 
Marjorie C., and Esther 
aton: Source Materials for Secon- 
dary School Teachers of FLs. Cir- 
cular 509, Rev. Jan. 1960. 25 cents 
d. Johnston, Marjorie C., and [lo Rem- 
er: Modern FLs: A Counselor's 
Guide, Bull. 1960, No. 20. 30 cents 
e. Keesee, Elizabeth: Modern FLs in the 
Elementary School: Teaching Tech- 
niques. Bull. 1960, No. 29. 45 cents 
f. O’Connor, Patricia: Modern FLs in 
the Secondary School: Prereading In- 
struction. Circ. 583, June 1959. 25 
cents 
2. Cadoux, Remunda, ed.: French for 
Secondary Schools. Suggested content 
and organization for 4 and 6 year se- 
uences. Bureau of Secondary Curr. 
v., N. Y. State Ed. Dept., Albany, 
1960. $1.00 
3. O'Connor, Patricia, and W. F. Twad- 
dell: “Intensive Training for an Oral 
Approach in Language Teaching,” 
odern Language pa Feb. 1960. 
Order from ML], 7144 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 30, Mo. $1.00 


STATE FL EDITORS 
Spring, 1961 


copy. More than one contributes to the ex- 
nses out of his own pocket. Your state 
ditor deserves your support; and if 
your state publication ran out of steam 
during the past year, you can help reacti- 
vate it. Since March 1956 the FL Program 
has sent 36 issues of “Ivory Basement 
News” to FLeditors. By this means we 
seek to put in their hands national news, 
facts, quotations, anecdotes from which to 
select items for local republication. [The 
list below gives the name of each publi- 
cation, the year it was initiated, the name 
of the FLeditor for 1960-61 and, in paren- 
thesis, the number of issues in 1959-60 fol- 
lowed by the circulation of each issue.] 


Alabama FL Newsletter, 1954. J. C. 
Hayes, U of Alabama, University 
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Alaska (see Washington) 


Arizona FL Teachers’ Forum, 1954 (3- 
500). Arthur H. Beattie, U of Arizona, 


Tucson 


Arkansas FL Bulletin, 1954 (2-350). Co- 
editors: John Wesley Thomas and Kessel 
Schwartz, U of Arkansas, Fayetteville 


FL Assn. of Northern California News- 
letter, 1952 (4-800). Cecilia Ross, U of 
California, Berkeley 4 


Colorado Congress of FL Teachers Bulle- 
tin, 1944 (4-700). Siegwalt O. Palleske, 
U of Denver 


FL News Exchange, 1954 (4-700). Arthur 
M. Selvi, Central SC of Connecticut, 
New Britain 


FL Newsletter and Digest, 1954. Annette 
H. Emgarth, Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Dover, Delaware 


Florida FL Newsletter, 1955 (2-750). Vic- 
tor R. B. Oelschlager, Florida SU, Talla- 
hassee 


The Arch, 1954 (4-425). Karl E. Shedd, 
U of Georgia, Athens 


The Hawaii Language Teacher, 1959 
(2-170). Siegfried Ramler, Punahou 
School, Honolulu 14 


Idaho Language Teachers’ Forum, 1948 
(3-200). Mabel W. Rentfro, U of Idaho, 


Moscow 


University of Illinois MFL Newsletter, 
1948 (8-1500). Mary U. Kruse, U of 
Illinois, Urbana 


jNovedades! jNeuigkeiten! Nouvelles! 
1955 (3-2300). Co-editors: Walter 
Staaks, Elton Hocking, Purdue U, La- 


fayette, Indiana 


Iowa FL Newsletter, 1957. Saul B. Sibir- 
sky, Cornell C, Mt. Vernon 


Bulletin of the Kansas MLA, 1928 (4 
550). Co-editors: Alan Cress, U of 
Wichita, Wichita; Lucien Senecal, O. 
S. B., St. Benedict’s, Atchison; Arnold 
H. Weiss, U of Kansas, Lawrence 


Modern FL Newsletter, 1954 (2-450). 
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Norman H. Binger, U of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Louisiana FLTA Newsletter, 
750). Clark Gallaher, 


Louisiana C, Hammond 


FL Program: Maine Newsletter, 1954 (3- 
600). Edward F. Booth, State Dept. of 
Education, Augusta 


The Bulletin: Maryland MLA, 1956 
Henry Mendeloff, U of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park 


Bay State FL Bulletin, 1956 (3-2500). 
Stowell C. Goding, U of Massachusetts, 
Amherst 


FL Courier, 1955. Robert L. Politzer, U of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 


FL Notes and News, 1955 (2-900). Clar- 
ence Wachner, Div. of Instruction, De- 
troit, Mich. (Detroit area only) 


Minnesota Language Bulletin, 1955 (2- 
500). Jermaine D. Arendt, State Dept. 
of Education, St. Paul 1 


The Crusader, 1954 (4200). Harriet J. 
Jackson, U of Mississippi, University 


News About FLs for Missouri, 1955 (2- 
600). David J. Burns, State Dept. of 
Education, Jefferson City 


Montana FLTA Newsletter, 1955. Douglas 
C. Sheppard, Montana SU, Missoula 


Bulletin of Nebraska MLA, 1951 (1-375). 
Lorraine Strasheim, Lincoln H. S., Lin- 
coln 


Nevada FL Bulletin, 1954 (2-45). C. F. 
Melz, U of Nevada, Reno 


FL News and Views in New Hampshire, 
1955 (4-425). Clifford S. Parker, U of 
New Hampshire, Durham 


Modern Language Notes, 1959 (1-800). 
Co-editors: Charles Cook, Glen Ridge 
H. S., Glen Ridge; and Marge Eaton, 
West Orange H. S., West Orange, N. J. 


New Mexico FL Newsletter, 1955 (5-500). 
Joseph Michel, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Santa Fe 


1951 (3- 
Southeastern 
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Language Federation Bulletin, 1947 (6 
1000). Edwin C. Munro, State U Col- 
lege of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


FL Newsletter from North Carolina, 1954 
(2-1000). George B. Daniel, Jr., U of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Modern Language News, 1953 (3-240). 
Nancy Stewart, Central H.S., Fargo, 
North Dakota 


Ohio FL Newsletter, 1954. Charles F. 
Kirk, Kent State U, Kent Cinactive 1959- 
61) 


Oklahoma FL Newsletter, 1953 (4300). 
Gerhard Wiens, U of Oklahoma, Nor- 


man 


Spectrum, 1956 (3-450). David M. Dough- 
erty, U of Oregon, Eugene 


Bulletin of Pennsylvania State MLA, 1921 
(2-290). Anthony S. Corbiere, Muhlen- 
berg C, Allentown 


Rhode Island FL Gazette, 1955 (2-400). 
Co-editors: Peter De Paola, Classical 
H. S., Providence; and Ruth H. Kossoff, 


Brown U, Providence 


FL News, 1954 (2-400). R. M. Stéphan, 
U of South Carolina, Columbia 19 


Language Round Table Bulletin of South 
Dakota, 1954 (4-425). Alexander P. 
Hartman, SU of South Dakota, Ver- 
million 

Tennessee FL Newsletter, 1954 (4-650). 
Maxwell A. Smith, U of Chattanooga, 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Chattanooga 3 


Texas FL Assn. Bulletin, 1953 (5-9600). 
Theodore Andersson, U of Texas, Aus- 
tin 12 


Newsletter, 1954 (3-300). T. Earle Hamil- 
ton, Texas Technological C, Lubbock 
(For FL teachers in west Texas) 


Utah FL Bulletin, 1955 (3-150). Llewelyn 
R. McKay, U of Utah, Salt Lake City 1 


The FL Speaker, 1960 (9-200). J. Dale 
Miller, State Dept of Education, Salt 
Lake City 1 


Vermont FL Bulletin, 1956 (2-200). Co- 
editors: Stephen A. Freeman, Middle- 
bury C, Middlebury; and Malcolm D. 
Daggett, U of Vermont, Burlington 


Newsletter of MFLA of Virginia, 1946 (3- 
1150). Arnold A. Del Greco, U of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville 


Cooperative Language Center Notebook 
for Alaska and Washington, 1952 (2- 
775). Lurline V. Simpson, U of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 5 


West Virginia FL Bulletin, 1955 (3-250). 
Victor J. Lemke, West Virginia U, 
Morgantown 

Wisconsin Assn. of MFL Teachers Bulle- 


tin, 1955 (3-450). E. Paul Gauthier, 
Marquette U, Milwaukee 3 


Wyoming FL Bulletin, 1955 (4150). 
Adolphe J. Dickman, U of Wyoming, 


Laramie 
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Cétedras de la OEA.—La OEA, en la 
labor que viene realizando para en mejor 
entendimiento de los pueblos de América 
entre si y como con los 
gobiernos en el desarrollo econdémico, 
social, cientifico y cultural de los Estados 
Miembros, acaba de poner en marcha otro 
Programa, el de Catedras de la OEA, que 
complementa al de Becas que viene fun- 


cionando desde 1958. 


E] Programa de Cétedras tiene como fin 
el proporcionar especialistas en las diversas 
ramas del saber, a aquellas instituciones de 
nivel universitario y postuniversitario. Las 
universidades o instituciones de alta cultura 
al solicitar una de las c4tedras de la OEA 
se comprometen por su parte a poner los 
medios necesarios para el mejor desarrollo 
de dicha cdtedra, y a tomar las medidas 
oportunas para que las ensefianzas de la 
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misma se continten al término de aquella. 

Las c4tedras tendran una duracién de 
tres meses como minimo a dos afios 
académicos como mAéximo, y sufragarén 
los gastos de viaje mds los honorarios del 
catedratico visitante. 

El Programa de Catedras se ha in- 
corporado al de Becas a cargo de la Divi- 
sién de Becas y Catedras del 
de Cooperacién Técnica. 

El Dr. José A. Mora, Secretario General, 
ha designado al Miembro de El Colegio de 
México y actual Secretario Técnico del 
Programa de Becas, Javier Malagén, para 
dirigir el nuevo Programa, y a Germ 
Framifi4n, antiguo profesor la Escuela 
de Arquitectura de la Universidad de 
Buenos Aires, como auxiliar del mismo. 

El Programa de Caétedras se piensa 
inagurar con profesores visitantes como el 
Dr. John Robert Oppenheimer, del 
Instituto de Estudios Avanzados de Prince- 
ton, y el Arq. Lucio Costa, autor de la 
de Brasilia. 

Cualquier informacién sobre el mismo 
debe solicitarse a la Divisién de Becas y 
Cétedras de la OEA, Departamento de 
Cooperacién Técnica, Pan American 


Unidén, Washington 6, D. C., E.U.A. 


“Study Abroad.”— This international 
handbook of fellowships, scholarships, and 
educational exchange may be obtained in 
the U. S. at $3 from UNESCO Publica- 
tions Center, 801 Third Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


R. G. M. 


International Hispanists to meet.—The 
Association of Hispanists of Great Britain 
and Ireland is organizing a first Interna- 
tional Conference of Hispanists at Christ 
Church, Oxford, September 6-11, 1962. It 
is hoped that this will attract delegates 
from all over the world. Topics to be dis- 
cussed will include philology, literature 
and history of any Spanish-speaking coun- 
try and of Catalonia. Delegates are asked 
to inform Dr. Cyril Jones, 35 Quarry Road, 
Headington, Oxford, England, of their in- 
tention to read any such paper or to state 
what kind of paper(s) they would wish 
to hear. If the Oxford Conference pro- 
ceeds according to expectations, our Brit- 
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ish colleagues propose the creation of an 
International Association of Hispanists 
which will then hold further meetings at 
regular intervals. It is also hoped that such 
an Association would be affiliated to the 
International Federation of Modern Lan- 
guages and Literatures (FILLM) and with 
the International Council of Philosophy 
and Human Sciences of UNESCO. The 
Secretary of the Organization Committee 
is Professor Frank PIERCE, Department 
of Spanish, The University, Sheffield 10, 
England. 


Arno_p G. REICHENBERGER 
Univ. of Pennsylvania 


New Language Publication Launched.— 
A new publication of great interest to all 
those devoted to the tare ment of for- 
eign language teaching was launched last 
February. According to its statement of 
purpose, MLabstracts, will disseminate 
“authoritative abstracts to help the profes- 
sion keep abreast of international research 
and opinion relevant to the teaching of 
Modern Languages from kindergarten to 
Ph.D.” The abstracts, none longer than 
twelve lines, are written by the authors 
themselves. The first issue carried fifteen 
abstracts from numerous language journals 
as well as Audiovisual Instruction, School 
and Society, and Exceptional Children. 
Among the authorities who had contribut- 
ed abstracts of recent publications were 
Professors Pierre Delattre, William N. 
Locke, R.-M. S. Heffner, F. Rand Morton, 
and Albert Valdman. The forthcoming 
May issue promises expanded coverage. 
According to Professor G. Mathieu, editor 
and publisher, MLabstracts is not intended 
to be a substitute for the reading of the 
original articles but merely to draw at- 
tention to valuable contributions that 
might otherwise escape the notice of man 
a teacher, researcher and especially - 
ministrators and curriculum directors. He 
also hopes MLabstracts will bring about 
the more rapid dissemination to all modern 
language programs of developments and 
experiments that took place in any one 
target language. 


MLabstracts is published in November, 
February, and May. Subscription is $2 for 
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five issues and may be otbained by writing 
Professor G. Mathieu, Orange County 
State College, Fullerton, California. 


Statistical abstract of Latin America. 
— The fourth edition of the ABSTRACT 
presents some modification from the pre- 
ceding issues, with which you may be 
familiar. The changes are aimed at in- 
creasing coverage and at improving con- 
tents and presentation. The bulk of the 
information presented is for the year 
1958, although in some categories 1959 
data are reported. The date 1960 which 
appears on the cover represents only 
an apparent and not an actual gap in the 
sequence of issues. It has seem — 
priate that the year of issue, rather than 
that of the bulk of the material, should be 
used in dating the ABSTRACT, and this 
policy will henceforth be followed. 


The new edition of the ABSTRACT 
has 19 plates of statistical material in the 
following categories: 


Area and Land Use 
Population: Size and Spatial Distribution 
Population: Vital Statistics, Sex and Age Char- 


acteristics 

Population: Cultural Characteristics 

Social Organization: Health and Social Security 
Facilities 

Social Organization: Cultural Facilities 

Composition of Economically Active Population 

Production by Economic Sectors: Forestry, Fish- 
ing and Animal Husbandry 

Production by Economic Sectors: Agriculture 

Mineral Production and Generation of Energy 

Industrial Production and Consumption 

Transportation and Communication: Sea-Borne 
Shipping and Railway Transportation 
ransportation and Communication: Civil Avi- 
ation, Motor Transportation, Communications 
Media (Telephone, Radio, Television) 

National uunts: ditures on Gross Na- 
tional Product 

Public Finances: Central Government Budget 


Accounts 

Financial Statistics: Exchange Rates, Gold and 
Foreign Exchange Holdings, Consumer Price 
Index, Money Supply 

Direct Investments by the United States 

Foreign Aid 

Foreign Trade of the Republics 

Foreign Trade of the Dependencies - 


The plates are organized so that the 
reader may easily make comparisons amon 
the various Latin American states, as wel 
as between these countries and the United 
States, Canada or the World Total. The 
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entities covered are the twenty Latin Amer- 
ican Republics, the majority of the depen- 
dent areas in the hemisphere, and the 
United States, Canada the World total and 
the Latin American regional total, which 
are shown for comparison. The sovereign 
Latin American States are divided into 
three regional groupings—Central Ameri- 
can, Antillean and ou American; Mexi- 
co is listed separately. Within each group- 
ing, the countries are listed alphabetically. 

e dependencies are arranged accordin 
to a vere affiliation and are also lis 
alphabetically within each group. On a 
number of plates, totals are also reported 
for the regional and political groupings. 

The price of the ABSTRA is $2 for 
individual copies and $1 for orders of 10 
copies or more. Earlier editions of the 

STRACT have been found very useful 
for class purposes, and the Center will be 
pleased to fill bulk orders for such pur- 
poses. Discounts are given to publishers 
and book dealers on individual copies. 
Order from Center of Latin American 
Studies, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24, California. 


“Le” for “les.”—In nse to the invi- 
tation of Gordon T. Fish of Fort Lauder- 
dale, I submit the following explanation of 
““Le’ for ‘les’” Hispania, xx1v, 

Consider the phonological development 
of illiillu > (illiello > with ana- 

, gello > gelo 
CRamén Menéndez Pidal, Manual de Gra- 
matica Histérica Espanola, 9th ed. Madrid, 
1952, p. 253). This development, in part 
by contamination with the exive se 
and in part due to the confusion with 
Spanish cacuminal s becomes in modern 
Spanish se lo both singular and plural. But 
se lo could not have developed from illis- 
[long is]-illu. Menéndez Pidal also tells 
us that the dative plural was les from illis. 
Illisillu became les lo. By sentence pho- 
nology, the s was assimilated into the I giv- 
ing lello and by the same reduction that 
took place in the singular, lello > lelo > 
le lo. In this manner, le comes to mean “to 
them” or “them.” 

Although Menéndez Pidal says nothing 
about the plural le, Hanssen in his Gra- 
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matica histéria de la lengua castellana, 
Halle, 1913, on p. 77 says: “En castellano 
vulgar, le puede ser plural . . . lo mismo 
sucede en portugués y mirandés.” Rufino 
J. Cuervo, in 1896 (Romania, xxtv, 96) 
reminds us: “No ha de olvidarse que 
todavia hoy en el lenguaje popular es in- 
variable a menudo cuando precede al 
verbo: Le dice a todos, le da pan a los 
muchachos.” Also see Salvador * sone eg 
Graméatica espaiola, Madrid, 1950, p. 203: 
“El empleo del dativo singular le por el 
plural les [es] mds frecuente en la antici- 
pacién que en la anéfora. . . (muchos 
ejemplos cl4sicos y modernos en Cuervo 
Apuntaciones 335. . .).” 

Hence the phenomenon of le for les is 
not a new linguistic development: it has 
its roots in we Spanish, has been in the 
language for a long time, and is still a liv- 
ing phenomenon. 

R. Tomas Douctass 
Univ. of Pennsylvania 


NYU's unior Year in Brazil._New ex- 
periences lie ahead for U. S. college stu- 
dents who are admitted to the 1962 
“Junior Year in Brazil” program sponsored 
by New York Univ. in cooperation with 
the Univ. of Sao Paulo. A working knowl- 
edge of Portuguese or a reasonable fluency 
in Spanish is required of all candidates. 

Now in its third year, the Junior Year 
offers American students an opportunity 
to study Brazilian civilization and culture 
at its source and to master the Portuguese 
language while earning credit toward the 
degree at home college. 
Undergraduates in any recognized Ameri- 
can college or university who will have 
com leted their sophomore year by the end 
of the current semester are eligible. Stu- 
dents now in the first semester of their 
sophomore year or beyond their junior 
year may be admitted upon approval by 
the college from which they expect to re- 
ceive their degree. 

NYU's Junior Year in Brazil will be 
conducted from February 1 to December 
20, 1962. It coincides with the Brazilian 
academic year. Since the seasons are re- 
versed south of the equator, students will 
have a month’s “winter” vacation in July. 


Hispania 


U. S. students will be able to complete 
the first semester of the academic year at 
their home college before embarking for 
Brazil. Upon their return to the United 
States, they can immediately enroll in the 
second semester, in January, continuing 
study toward their degree without any 
loss of time. 

Junior Year students will meet in New 
York City on January 25, 1962 for several 
days of orientation there and later, in 
Washington, D. C. They will fly to Sao 
Paulo on February 1. 

During their first month in Brazil, stu- 
dents will undertake a preliminary “satu- 
ration” course in the Portuguese language. 
In addition to intensive instruction in an 
elementary or advanced class, according to 
their knowledge of the language, students 
will speak on len except Portuguese in all 
activities of their daily life. 

At the beginning of the first semester in 
March, Junior Year students will enroll in 
special classes arranged for them at the 

niv. of Séo Paulo and taught by Bra- 
zilian university instructors. 

The credit curriculum includes courses 
in the history of Brazil, Ibero-American 
history and literature, sociological and 
cultural survey of Brazil, history of Bra- 
zilian art, and music of Brazil. Students 
will also be permitted to take a limited 
number of regular courses offered by the 
university. 

The director of the Junior Year in Brazil 
program is Dr. R. Anthony Castagnaro, 
an NYU associate professor of Spanish, 
who will serve as American resident pro- 
fessor and counselor to the group. From 
1958 to 1960 Dr. Castagnaro was resident 
director in Madrid for NYU's Junior Year 
in Spain program. Professor Henrique 
Cardoso of the Univ. of Sado Paulo is the 
Brazilian academic coordinator for the 
program. 

Because Brazilian universities have had 
little experience in accommodating Ameri- 
can study programs, the 1962 Junior Year 
in Brazil will be limited to a selected group 
of 15 students. They will be chosen by a 
board of review consisting of Dr. Casta- 
gnaro, as Resident Professor and Counse- 


lor; Dr. Ernesto G. De Cal, Professor of 
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Spanish and Portuguese and supervisor of 

YU’s Junior Year in Spain program: 
Dr. J. Richard Toven, chairman of the 
department of Spanish and Portuguese at 
NYU's Washington Square College of 
Arts and Science; and Dr. William E. 
Buckler, associate dean of Washington 
Square College. 

Students - = apply should have a suf- 
ficiently strong academic background to 
allow them to take on successfully a study 
program abroad at the same time, they 
also should have sound motivations for 
wanting to enlist in the Junior Year, Dean 
Buckler cautioned. 

The Junior Year in Brazil offers unusual 
advantages for students looking forward 
to careers in Brazil with American busi- 
ness and commercial firms, Dean Buckler 
pee out. It also offers students a good 

ckground for possible future participa- 
tion in President Kennedy’s Peace Corps 
program abroad, he added. 

“As the largest country in South Ameri- 
ca with half of the continent’s entire popu- 
lation, Brazil potentially occupies the same 
position in the Southern Hemisphere as 
the United States does in the North—a 
truth which Thomas Jefferson voiced 
nearly 200 years ago,” Dean Buckler said. 

“In view of the political and economic 
importance of Brazil today it is essential 
that many more Americans than at present 
should learn to speak Portuguese—the na- 
tive tongue of Brazilians—and to know and 
understand Brazil’s people and her prob- 
lems from the personal experience of liv- 
ing and studying in the country.” 

e cost of the Junior Year in Brazil, 
not including individual personal expendi- 
tures, is estimated at $2,400. This amount 
is equivalent to one year’s expenses in at- 
tending the average residential private col- 

lege in the United States. Tuition fees 
_ will amount to $550, and round-trip travel 
between the United States and Brazil will 
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total $750. Tuition will cover both the 
preliminary language instruction and two 
semesters of study in cooperation with the 
University of Sao Paulo. 

A limited number of scholarships will be 
awarded for the program. These awards 
will be based on need, scholarly achieve- 
ment, and the quality of the student’s 
motivation. However, any student who is 
financially able to meet the expenses of 
the Junior Year should not apply for 
scholarship aid, Dean Buckler said, 

Applications for admission to the 1962 
Junior Year in Brazil are to be made on 
official forms that can be obtained by 
writing to: Dr. William E. Buckler, Asso- 
ciate n, Washington Square College, 
New York Univ., New York 3, N. Y. The 
deadline for returning completed applica- 
tion forms is November 1, 1961. 

New York Univ. has one of two centers 
for Portuguese study established in this 
country by the U. S. Office of Education. 
During the fall semester, starting in Sep- 
tember, 1961, courses in the Portuguese 
language and on problems of contempo- 
rary Brazil will be offered as regular credit 
courses at Washington Square College. 
Students interested in the Junior Year 
should find these courses particularly valu- 
able, Dean Buckler said. 


Bibliographical Index of Spanish Ameri- 
can rof. Sturgis E. 
Leavitt compiled Revistas hispanoameri- 
canas. Indice bibliografico (1843-1935), 
Santiago: Fondo Histérico José Toribio 
Medina, 1960. xix + 589 pp. $19.50. The 
contents of the journals are indexed and 
the U. S. libraries holding complete sets 
of them are indicated. A list of errors and 
omissions is being prepared and will be 
supplied to those requesting it. Address 
9d Leavitt, Box 1169, Chapel Hill, 


R. G. M. 
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Toward better inter-American cultural 
understanding.—In 1958 the Carnigie Cor- 
poration of New York approved a grant to 
the Institute of International Education for 
a program designed to develop close per- 
sonal ties among educators in Latin and 
North America, and to offer a forum for 
the informal discussion of mutual problems 
in higher education. In 1960 the Ford 
Foundation joined the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion as sponsoring agency. The objectives 
of CHEAR tii her Education 
in the American Republics) are accomp- 
lished through (1) a series of small annual 
conferences of selected Latin and North 
American educators to discuss problems of 
higher education in the hemisphere, (2) 
visits by participating educators to mem- 
ber universities, and (3) the development 
and carrying out of studies, projects, and 
seminars designed to meet ahicetenal 
needs specified at the annual meetings. 

One of the first major undertakings of 
CHEAR was a study of inter-American 
scholarly communications in the humani- 
ties and social sciences. Resulting from the 
report, which indicated that such communi- 
cation was either poor or nonexistent, are 
plans for a series of small inter-American 
seminars of leading specialists within a 
discipline. 

e University Library Seminar, held 
in Monticello, Illinois, January 25-27, 
1961, was the first of such meetings to con- 
vene. Planned and organized by the In- 
stitute of International Education, the 
seminar brought together thirteen Latin 
American pa nine U. S. specialists in 
library science to discuss the relationship 
of the university library to the university 
and the means of helping Latin American 
and U. S. university libraries broaden their 
services and organizational patterns. 

In addition to attending the seminar, the 
Latin American members visited several 
U. S. university libraries, and U. S. mem- 
bers acquainted with Latin American li- 


Members are urged to send items for this 
department (typed in proper style) to Professor 
R. G. Mead, Jr., Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs. 


braries toured universities in Mexico and 
Central America to familiarize themselves 
with current practices in those areas. 


R. G. M. 


Report on Latin America.—Former Sen- 
ator William Benton recently warned that 
U. S. government and private interests 
must take decisive action at once to pre- 
vent Castro-type revolutions from erupting 
in nation after nation in Latin America. 
Sounding an urgent challenge in the 1961 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Book of the 
Year, Senator Benton outlines a four-point 
program designed to forestall such cata- 
clysms and to rekindle the Good Neighbor 
Policy of the Roosevelt era. 

Sen. Benton’s 60,000-word report, “The 
Voice of Latin America,” is based on his 
visit to 12 of the countries in 1960, accom- 
panied by Adlai E. Stevenson, now U. S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations. The 
two conferred with many hundreds of of- 
ficials, opposition leaders, businessmen and 
students—including the presidents of 11 
nations and the prime minister of the 
twelfth. The report is Sen. Benton’s second 
book-length study of an area of the world 
vital to U. S. interests. The first was “The 
Voice of the Kremlin,” which appeared in 
the 1956 Britannica Book of the Year fol- 
lowing his journey to the Soviet Union. In 
this new study, Mr. Benton asserts: 

“Fidel Castro appears determined that 
there shall be more Cubas in Latin Ameri- 
ca.” He might not need more than a few 
victories in countries going ‘the Cuban 
way’ to produce a chain reaction of vic- 
tories throughout much of the Latin Ameri- 
can world, Sen. Benton points out, adding: 

“As things now stand, the tenpins may 

set up in his bowling alley more clear- 
ly than we are willing to admit. Most La- 
tin American governments, which are 
largely made up of political moderates, see 
the future of their countries in terms of 
evolutionary economic development. Yet 
all of them face a tangle of problems which 
are complicated by sustained Communist- 
inspired attacks on every effort at eco- 
nomic stabilization in their inflation-rid- 
den economies. It seems unlikely they will 
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be able to get very far in their evolutionary 
ae without very substantial outside 
help—meaning, specifically, help from the 
United States.” 

To this end, Sen. Benton, publisher of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica and a form- 
er U. S. Assistant Secretary of State, of- 
fers the following proposals in three major 
areas, political, economic and educational. 

1. Disarmament.— “Perhaps the _ best 
quick example of a big political idea is 
disarmament. In every country we visited 
we asked top officials, “Why doesn’t Latin 
America take world leadership in disarma- 
ment?’ The United States now assumes 
responsibility for defense of the hemi- 

here, and the Organization of American 
a takes responsibility for defense 
against aggression within the hemisphere. 

et some countries spend as much as 50% 
of their national budgets on armaments.” 

2. Attitude rahe Dictators.— “On the 
front,” Mr. Benson asserts, 
‘the United States needs to find some dra- 
matic way of showing that we really do not 
like dictators. True, we seek to avoid in- 
tervention in the domestic politics of any 
foreign nation. True, we have felt that we 
must deal with dictators ‘correctly’ when 
they come to power. But we do not have 
to show them special favours. 

“Governor Stevenson and I were con- 
stantly reminded that the United States 
has the reputation of approving of right- 
wing dictators in the hemisphere as long 
as they confine their activities to their own 
countries and do not bother the United 
States. Over and over we were reminded 
of the honorific medals we of the U. S. 
have unhappily bestowed. 

“If it were legally legitimate for us to 
kick Pérez Jiménez out of the United 
States today, I suspect this one act would 
do us more political good in Latin America 
than another $250,000,000 capital for the 
Inter-American bank.” 

Other political s suggested by Sen. 
ing the headquarters of the Organization 
of American States in Panama, and “in- 
ternationalizing” the Panama Canal under 


the OAS. 
3. Economic Policies.— “Here the prob- 


lem is far more complex than mere money. 
We cannot do the job with bigger and big- 
ger appropriations, nor can we buy good 
will merely with dollars. Indeed, our gen- 
erosity in some quarters will only generate 
demands for more and more.” 

In the area of economic policy, Sen. 
Benton suggests that “the United States 
should not hesitate to help its neighbors to 
plan. Without government planning, there 
can be only limited opportunity for free or 
private enterprise. Innumerable avenues 
are open to us, not the least of which is 
the United Nations.” He adds: 

“We must lend a more sympathetic ear 
to the Latin American desire for commodity 
price stabilization. We must make clear 
that we are eager to cooperate in finding 
ways to reduce the hardships of erratic 
price fluctuations. . . 

“We should provide more credits by 
stepping up the activities of such institu- 
tions as the Inter-American Development 
bank, the Export-Import bank and the 
World bank. 

“We should provide help and encoura 
ment to all forces and groups, notably the 
A.F.L.-C.LO., concerned with bolstering 
free labor unions in Latin America. A dy- 
namic program is needed to offset the 
Communist campaign of subversion. 

“The U. S. needs to seek more dramatic 
projects for economic cooperation. Much 
of what the U. S. has done for the bene- 
fit of Latin America has gone relatively 
unnoticed. Consequently, little good has 
been achieved in terms of improved under- 
standing of U. S. objectives. 

“Thus we might help launch a great 
campaign to eradicate foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease among the beef cattle of Latin Ameri- 
ca. This could be a striking example of 
concrete help from the U. S. which all 
Argentinians would understand.” 

Land reform, one of Latin America’s 
great problems, must be initiated and car- 
ried out by the Latin Americans them- 
selves. 

4. Higher Education.— “I know of few 
ways to contribute to the well-being of 
mankind that can match the needed de- 
velopment of Latin America’s universities. 
I am persuaded that no single area of ac- 
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tion open to the United States and its 
philanthropists in Latin America is more 
romising per dollar than the effort to 
ift the level of its higher education. 

“An over-all program of investment in 
the universities of Latin America by the 
United States government and its agencies, 
by private toy by foundations and 
individuals may sound costly. But the cost 
is in terms of tens of millions of dollars— 
and over the next few decades such a pro- 
gram can save the United States billions 
in terms of economic and other obligations 
which will otherwise accrue. 

“And why would it not be practical for 
the President of the U. S. to ask 50,000 or 
100,000 American families to take English- 

king Latin American students into 

eir homes for a year? Such a massive 

step would offer a great new channel of 

understanding on both sides and would 
cost relatively little.” 

Problems of primary and secondary edu- 
cation, and the conquest of illiteracy, must 
be solved by Latin Americans, Sen. Benton 
declares. 

In conclusion, Mr. Benton declared: 

“Above all, we must recapture the glow 
of friendship which we once enjoyed to- 
gether. We must remind ourselves that we 
must be concerned about Latin America 
not because it is the strategic thing to do 
or because there are more and noisier Com- 
munists south of us than there used to be. 
We must be concerned because we really 
want to be good neighbors. Our leaders 
must see to it that our people understand 
that these are not strangers, but neighbors. 
And the neighbors must be made to know 
that we agree with them that our fate and 
future is bound up inextricably with 
theirs.” 


“Literary Letters."— A Literary Letter 
from Mexico” by Robert G. Mead, Jr., ap- 

ared in the Book Review of the New 
Fork Times for May 21, 1961. In his sur- 
vey of developments in 1961, Prof. Mead 
stresses the publication boom and the high 
caliber of certain publishing houses, no- 
tably the Fondo de Cultura Econémica, as 
well as the wide range of material publish- 
ed. Among the books mentioned as of 
special importance are Jesis Silva Her- 
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zog’s Breve historia de la revolucién 
mexicana, Agustin Yafez’ La tierra 
prodies, Octavio Paz’ collected verse, pub- 
ished as Libertad bajo palabra, and Emilio 
Carballido’s Teatro. Prof. Mead underlines 
the significance of translations into Eng- 
lish of Luis Spota’s The Elementary Blood, 
Carlos Fuentes’ Where The Air Is Clear, 
and Rosario Castellanos’ The Nine Guard- 
ians, which have all been received, in 
gga favorably in the U. S. He closes 
is article with a plea for more transla- 
tions of major Mexican works, suggestin 
such items as Yafiez’ Al filo del agua a 
Paz’ Laberinto de la soledad. 

The April 16, 1961, New York Times 
Book Review featured Mildred Adams’ 
“Literary Bridge Between Two Conti- 
nents,” in praise of Victoria Ocampo and 
Sur on the occasion of the number com- 
memorating the thirtieth anniversary 
this important Argentine review. Victoria 
Ocampo is a person of broad knowledge, 
widely respected and known throughout 
Europe ony the Americas. Sur is certainly 
Latin America’s most influential journal 
devoted to the important contemporary cur- 
rents; the roll of its contributors is a list of 
honor of the best of European and Ameri- 
can authors. Its cosmopolitanism and in- 
tellectual integrity have been one of the 
major formative influences on contempo- 
rary Argentine letters. 


Frank DausTEer 
Rutgers Univ. 


Cuarto Festival de Teatro en Puerto 
Rico—1961.— Con motivo de presentar el 
Cuarto Festival de Teatro Puertorriquefio 
en el Teatro Tapia de San Juan, el Instituto 
de Cultura Puertorriquefa realizé otra 
labor cultural sumamante valiosa. Ademas 
del Instituto participaron en el Festival el 
Teatro de la Universidad de Puerto Rico, 
el Ateneo Puertorriquefia y los Ballets de 
San Juan. Cada organismo hizo su papel 
de una manera muy profesional y casi 
siempre digna de los mejores elogios 
criticos en cuanto a la actuacién, la esceno- 
—~ la direccién, la iluminacién y todo 
o demas que diferencie una produccién 
profesional de alta categoria de una de 
meros aficionados. 
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Durante las seis semanas comprendidas 
entre el 20 de abril y el 28 de mayo fueron 
presentados cinco f Seti y un programa 
de bailes clasicos y folkléricos inspirados 
en la historia y las leyendas de Puerto Rico. 
Las cinco obras eran las siguientes: 


Maria Soledad, drama de Francisco Arrivi 
escrito en 1946 y estrenado antes en 1947, que 
resulta ser una versién moderna del cuento de 
hadas de la Princesa Encantada pero con tono 
existencialista en cuanto al problema del ser 
humano que vive en un mundo irreal obsesionado 
por la busqueda de la belleza y del amor puro 
y es llevado a la locura por esta obsesién. 

La Vuelta al Hogar, drama romantico en 
verso escrito en 1877 por Salvador Brau, fué 
montado por el Teatro Universitario con el doble 
propdésito de exponer cierto estilo dramatico ya 
fuera de uso en el teatro contempordneo y de 
avivar el ambiente insular del siglo . 

La Carreta, tres estampas boricuas de René 
Marqués presentadas por el Ateneo Puertorri- 
quefio, es una obra que ya habia logrado cierta 
fama debido a sus producciones anteriores en 
Puerto Rico y en el extranjero. Escrito en 1952, 
el drama se estrené en Nueva York en el Nuevo 
Circulo Dramatico en 1953. Luego se presenté 
el mismo afio en San Juan, otra vez en N. Y. el 
préximo afio, y en 1957 logré ser la primera 
obra puertorriquefa contempordnea presentada 
en Madrid. Seguin la prensa cada produccién fué 
acogida con desbordante entusiasmo del publico, 
pero no pudo haber sido més entusiasta y 
acogedor el publico en esta reposicién. En cada 
funcién el teatro estaba lleno. 

Los tres actos de la obra cuentan la peregri- 
nacién tragica de los miembros de una familia 
jibara de las montafias al arrabal de San Juan y 
- fin al Bronx hispano de N. Y. Siempre en 

sca del progreso material y del mejoramiento 

econémico facil, han olvidado los tnicos valores 
verdaderos—los de la tierra abandonada. La 
unica redencién est4é en volver—aunque tarde— 
a la tierra pero esta vez con tanta fe en ella 
como en si mismos. 

Sol 13, Interior, suite de obras en un acto 
escrita en 1960 por Luis Rafael Sanchez, fué 
la primera obra de este joven dramaturgo dada a 
la escena. Tanto en La Hiel Nuestra de Cada 
Dia como en Los Angeles Se Han Fatigado 
(titulos de las dos obras designadas colectiva- 
mente como Sol 13, Interior), Sanchez muestra 

an promesa como escritor, sobre todo en su uso 

técnicas nuevas, en su lirismo y en la creacién 
de personajes trAgicos. 

El Milagro, drama escrito en 1958 por Manuel 
Méndez Ballester, se ha descrito como respuesta 
optimista a Esperando a Godot. Dos desorien- 
tados dialogan sobre Dios, el mundo y el Hombre 

a escuchar al final una voz extra-humana 
que les annuncia que “Todo aquel que cree. . . 
no morir4 eternamente.” 


Los ballets presentados durante la tltima 
semana del Festival eran los siguientes: Capricho, 


ballet clasico en cuatro movimientos; Tientos, 
ballet basado en musica de Carlos Surinach; 
Retablo Puertorriquefio, escenas _histéricas 
puertorriquehas; y La Bruja de Loiza, ballet 
inspirado en elementos folkléricos de Puerto Rico. 
Es de notar que tres de los dramaturgos 
representados en el Cuarto Festival tam- 
bién lo fueron en festivales anteriores: 
Arrivi con Vejigantes, Méndez Ballester 
con p Meant fra y Marqués con Los Soles 
Truncos, todos en el Primer Festival de 
1958, y Marqués otra vez en 1960 con Un 
Nifio Azul para Esa Sombra. Esto indica 
la continua labor del dramaturgo puer- 
torriquefio por dar nueva expresién a los 
temas y los problemas que siguen pre- 
ocupandoles tanto a él como a su tierra. 


Ademas del festival anual de teatro hay 
varios otros grupos teatrales activos por 
todo el afio no solamente en San aay sino 
muchos otros pueblos de la isla. Entre 
otros figuran el Teatro La Mascara, la 
Compafiia Yukayeke, el Teatro Rodante 
de la Universidad, y la recién formada 
Compafifa Esther Sandoval. Estos grupos 
no se limitan a montar obras espafiolas y 
puertorriquefias; presentan versiones en 
castellano de obras clasicas y modernas de 
otros paises como Francia, Italia, Estados 
Unidos, Irlanda y Rusia. 

Todo lo dicho arriba corresponde a un 
gran florecimiento teatral en P. R. y 
augura la continuacién allf de este género 
tan hondamente arraigado en el ser 
hispano. 


Cuartes R. 
Rutgers Univ. 


“Conversation Between Two Cultures.” 
—Under this title, William D. Patterson, 
Associate Publisher of the Saturday Re- 
view, makes the following interesting 
comments in the lead editorial of the SR’s 
May 20, 1961, issue: 


A harsh fact that Washington must face 
sooner rather than later is that this hemisphere 
houses two cultures that really do not under- 
stand each other: the Hispanic culture of Latin 
America and the essentially Anglo-Saxon cul- 
ture of the United States. The $500 million 
Kennedy social-development fund for Latin 
America, although a major material force, is no 
answer to the urgent need for a spiritual and 
intellectual discourse among icas. 

It is as difficult for the North and South 
within the hemisphere to meet as it is for Kip- 
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ling’s famous twain, the East and West, to 
mingle in the vast Pacific. It is as difficult, and 
as crucial. East, West, North, and South, we 
must talk with each other and listen. 

The fiasco in Cuba and the relentless pres- 
sure of Castro and Communism on our Latin 
neighbors demand some fresh communion of 
purpose among the Americas, not just more 
military or economic hardware. 

What is needed is an agora, a public square in 
the classic Athenian mold, where leading citizens, 
teachers, and students from all corners of the 
hemisphere can gather and get to know each 
other in an environment free of all prejudice of 
class, creed, color, or culture. 

This forum could best be realized by the 
establishment of a North-South Center at the 
University of Puerto Rico in San Juan, along 
the lines of the East-West Center now taking 
shape at the University of Hawaii in Honolulu, 
the new meeting place of Asia and America 
CSR, Nov. 12, 1960). 

Puerto Rico would be the ideal setting in this 
hemisphere for such an inter-American com- 
munity of students and scholars. The island’s 
culture is not only Hispanic in origin and con- 
temporary tone, but is itself engaged in a fer- 
ment of social change more constructive than 
anything under way in Cuba or any other 
American republic. 

Under the imaginative leadership of Gov- 
ernor Luis Mufioz-Marin, the bootstrap revolution 
of Puerto Rico has commanded respect through- 
out the Americas. It has been a fundamental 
social upheaval which through wise statesman- 
ship has enjoyed a peaceful history and the 
friendly collaboration of the United States. 

In Puerto Rico the yearnings of the peasants 
of Cuba, the aspirations of the hemisphere’s in- 
tellectuals, the struggles of popular leaders of 

tin America are all instinctively understood. 
At the same time there is no dark gulf of mis- 
understanding between the United States and 
Puerto Rico. The national cultures of North and 
South mingle easily in Puerto Rico in a creative 
partnership. 

This could be the meeting place, the agora 
where an invaluable dialogue of two cultures 
could take place for the enrichment of the en- 
tire hemisphere. 

R. G. M. 


Literary Prizes.— The quiet Balearic is- 
land of Mallorca lately was the scene of 
what sounds from here like one of the prize 
season’s more spectacular hassles. The oc- 
casion was the awarding of two new in- 
ternational literary ($10,000 each) 
under the s surge g of a group of pub- 


lishers: Gallimard of France, Weidenfeld 


& Nicolson of England, Rowohlt Verlag of 
Germany, Giulio Einaudi of Italy, Edi- 
torial Seix and Barral of Spain, the Grove 
Press of the United States. The following 
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from a scout who was present: 

Over one award, the Prix Formentor— 
destined for new talent—there was little 
trouble. The Spanish writer, Juan Garcia 
Hortelano won it for his novel, “Tormenta 
de Verano” (“Summer Storm”), which is 
about the Spanish newly rich, whose 
wealth is based on spoils from the Civil 
War. His novel now is optioned for publi- 
cation in a dozen countries, and he will 
have a certain financial peace while work- 
ing on the next. 

The other award, the Prix International 
des Editeurs, was something else again. 
This is given for the work of a mature 
author whose merits haven’t been fully 
recognized, and who can be counted upon 
to keep writing. Prof. Mark Schorer of the 
University of California and a member of 
the American delegation, immediately 
nominated Henry Miller. Feeling in other 
quarters, particularly in France, was that 
Miller is one of literature’s “great old men,” 
and too well known. Other American can- 
didates were Saul Bellow, proposed by the 
English delegation, and Baldwin, 
favored by the Spaniards. 

Other writers nominated were William 
Golding, Colin McInness, Henry Green, 
Alain Robbe-Grillet, Samuel Beckett, Max 
Frisch (German author of “Stiller” and 
“Homo Faber”) and Jorge Luis Borges of 
Argentina. There were two days of discus- 
sion, which also reviewed the literature of 
Spain, Latin. America, Sweden, the Nether- 
lands, Poland, Russia, then with the prize- 
donor editors sitting outside the room, bal- 
loting began. When the fifth vote yielded 
a deadlock between Beckett and Borges, 
the prize was divided. 

Trouble wasn’t over. As the awards were 
being announced before the cameras, the 
American delegation—firm to the end— 
read a statement that the prize really 
should have gone to Mr. Miller, but the 
jury regarded such an award superfluous. 
The jury rose to its feet as one man, de- 
manding the statement be withdrawn. 
Peace then fell over Mallorca. (New York 
Times Book Review, May 21, 1961.) 


R. G. M. 


Portuguese Poetry in Translation.— 
Joseph Luke Agneta, at one time a teach- 
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er at the Italian Naval Academy in Venice 
and a secretary to Curzio Malaparte, is 
preparing an anthology of modern Portu- 

ese and Brazilian poetry in English trans- 
Clon: The “International Poetry Num- 
ber” of The Literary Review (Fairleigh 
Dickinson Univ., Teaneck, N. J., Spring 
1961) printed from the planned anthology 
Agneta’s translations of the Brazilian |. 
Cabral de Melo Neto’s “Seven Brazilian 
Cemeteries” and “Clouds,” and of the 
Portuguese A. Ramos Rosa’s “Woman and 
House” and “Scattered Seeds.” The same 
issue contains Dora M. Pettinella’s trans- 
lations of the Brazilian Oliveira Ribeiro 
Neto’s “White Song,” “Destiny” and “Re- 


frain.” 
G. M. M. 


Portuguese Prizes.—José Régio received 
the “Prémio Didrio de Noticias” for the 
novel As Monstruosidades Vulgares which 
forms the fourth volume of his semi-auto- 
biographical series A Velha Casa (Lisbon: 
Portugalia, 1960); Carlos Eduardo Soveral, 
formerly Portuguese Lecturer at the Univ. 
of Santiago de Compostela and presently 
Under-Secretary of was award- 
ed the Ramalho Ortigao Prize of the 
“Secretariado Nacional da Informagdo” for 
a book of essays, A Nostalgia de Hesiodo 
(Lisbon, 1960); the Camilo Castelo Branco 
Prize, of the “Sociedade Portuguesa de 
Escritores,” which carries great prestige 
among Portuguese intellectuals, was for the 
first time given to a woman, Fernanda 
Botelho, for A Gata e a Fébula, her third 
novel (Lisbon: Bertrand, 1960). 


G. M. M. 


A Bibliographer in the Cabinet.— As a 
result of a government shakeup in April, 
Manuel Lopes de Almeida has become 
Portuguese Minister of Education. A mem- 
ber of the Faculty of Arts and Letters at 
the Univ. of Coimbra, he acquired a 
scholarly reputation as Director of the 
Univ. Press and Editor of its series Acta 
Universitatis Conimbrigensis, in which he 
published Ernesto Da Cal’s stylistic study 
of Eca de Queiroz, Marcel Bataillon’s 
studies of Portuguese Humanism, and 
Leite de Vasconcelos’ collection of Portu- 
guese ballads. Moreover, Almeida is Editor 
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of the quarterly Arquivo de Bibliografia 
Portuguesa, which he founded in 1955 in 
Coimbra. 

G. M. M. 


African Poetry in Portuguese.— Partly 
because of African nationalism, partly in 
spite of it, African literature in Portuguese 
keeps growing. The March issue of the 
irregularly appearing try collection 
Noticias do Bo ueio, published in Oporto 
by Egito Gongalves, is given over to ten 

ms by the Angolan writers Anténio 
acinto, Mario Anténio, Viriato da Cruz 
and Agostinho Neto. A few of these poems 
could already be found in Mario P. de 
Andrade’s Antologia da Poesia Negra de 
Expresséo Portuguesa (1958). The follow- 
ing lines from one of Mario Anténio’s 
poems could serve as a motto to all: “Os 
sonhos trago intactos/ apesar/ da incerteza 
certa do amanhi4/. . . apesar das mortes e 


siléncios.” 
G. M. M. 


New Literary Studies.—Jacinto do Prado 
Coelho, of the Univ. of Lisbon, has edited 
a school anthology of Poetas Pré-Roménti- 
cos with an extensive introduction (Lis- 
bon: Atlantida, 1961). He has in the press 
Problemdtica da Histéria Literdria (a col- 
lection of articles) and an anthol of 
Camilo Castelo Branco’s stories. His latest 
study is a paper concerning French in- 
fluences on Portuguese literature, which 
he presented to the Third Congress of the 
International Association of Comparative 
Literature, which met in August in Ut- 
recht (Holland). 

G. M. M. 


Paco d’Arcos in English—The late Roy 
Campbell’s translation of Joaquim Pago 
d’Arcos’ Poemas imperfeitos (Nostalgia, 
London: Sylvan Press, 1960) was praised 
in the London Times Literary Supplement 
of January 27: “He (Campbell) succeed- 
ed magnificently in a style different from 
his own: ironic, modulated free verse.” 
The reviewer discovered resemblances to 
D. H. Lawrence and Neruda, and called 
the poem “Philadelphia, by Night, with- 
out Moonlight” an Iberian equivalent, per- 
haps, of The Waste Land. 

G. M. M. 
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Bulletin des Etudes Portugaises—The 
twenty-second volume (1959-60) of the 
new series of the Bulletin of the French 
Institute in Lisbon comes up to the high 
scholarly standards set by its predecessors. 
The articles in this volume deal with ar- 
chaeology, the history of ideas, political 
history and literary history. A large sec- 
tion of critical reviews of scholarly books 
completes the annual, which aside from 
maps and plates, runs to almost 400 pages 
of text. 

Three of the articles deal with literary 
subjects. J. Girodon shows the influence of 
Théophile Gautier’s writings about the 
Near East on Eca de Queiroz’ early travel 
book O Egypto. R. Warnier painstakingly 
uncovers Guillaume Appollinaire’s con- 
tacts with Portugal and Spain. C.-H. 
Fréches indicates a French source for a 
scene in Antdénio José da Silva’s operetta 
Vida do grande D. Quixote. 

Among the other articles, one by Father 
Maur Cocheril calls attention to the many 
beautiful, severe romanesque monasteries 
of the Cistercians that still stand in Portu- 
gal, mute witnesses to the importance of 
the Order for the earliest stages of Portu- 
guese culture. 


G. M. M. 


New Brazilian Academicians— The 
Academia Brasileira de Letras elected two 
new members: the novelist Jorge Amado 
unanimously in April, the literary historian 
Aurélio Buarque de Hollanda, not so unani- 
mously, in May. Amado’s unanimous elec- 
tion that Communist affiliation is 
no impediment to an author's career in 
Brazil. 


G. M. M. 


Estudos Italianos em Portugal.—No. 19 
of this review (Lisbon, 1960, though pub- 
lished in 1961) is dedicated to Prince 
Henry the Navigator. It contains two Latin 
poems on him, one by an Italian mission- 
ary to India, the other by a Portuguese 
ow. Luis de Matos studies in detail the 

umanist Damido de Géis’ student days 
in Padua, Italy, where Pietro Bembo prob- 
ably encouraged him to become a historian. 
Among several studies of Italian writers, 
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one notes Roberto Barchiesi’s study and 
edition of the Abate Casti’s six letters to 
Kaunitz, the Austrian Ambassador in Ma- 
drid, describing his visit to Portugal in 
1781. 

G. M. M. 


Junior Year in Brazil__New York Univ. 
is sponsoring a third “Junior Year in Bra- 
zil for 1961-62 at the Univ. of Sao Paulo, 
with the assistance of the Department of 
State. Adapting its program to the Brazil- 
ian academic year, the ee Year will 
run from February to sember, 1962, 
with the first term at the Univ. of Sao 
Paulo beginning about March 5, after a 
“four-week saturation program in the 
Portuguese language” on the spot. Courses 
are in the fields of language, literature, 
history, sociology, fine arts and music. Ex- 
penses for the student are estimated to 
amount to $2,400, including travel, room 
board, but scholarships are available. R. 
Anthony Castagnaro is to direct the pro- 
gram. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Prof. W. E. Buckler, Associate Dean, 
Washington Square College, New York 
University, New York 3, N. Y. 


G. M. M. 


Brazil-Africa.—The new Brazilian regime 
of Janio Quadros has initiated a resolute 

licy of close political and cultural re- 
ations with the young republics of North 
and West Africa. Scholarships have been 
established for African students. A chair 
of Brazilian culture and Portuguese Jan- 
guage is to be established this fall at the 
Univ. of Dakar (Senegal); Ibadan, Accra 
and Rabat may follow suit. The Brazilian 
Embassy in Dakar, under the direction of 
the new Ambassador, the journalist Cicero 
Dias, will serve as a “Center for Cultural 
Documentation and Diffusion“ for all of 
Africa. Two other well-known Brazilian 
journalists have been offered ambassadorial 
a in Africa: Raimundo de Souza 

antas that in Accra (Ghana), Rubem 
Braga that in Rabat (Morocco). 


G. M. M. 
Portuguese Africa.—Henrique Galvao 
contributed a section on “Portuguese Afri- 


ca~Today and Tomorrow” to Africa 
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Speaks, a volume edited by James Duffy 
and Robert Manners (New York: Van 
Nostrand, 1961). Among the rash of 
articles on the present unrest in Angola, 
two are well documented, James Duffy’s 
“Portugal in Africa” (Foreign Affairs, vol. 
39, no. 3, April 1961, pp. 481-493), and 
an anonymous American businessman’s 
“The Kingdom of Silence, The Truth 
about Africa’s Most Oppressed Colony” 
(Harper's Magazine, May 1961, pp. 29- 
37), which carries on where Basil David- 
son’s report to Harper's in 1954 left off. 
The other side to the picture, i.e. official 
Portuguese policy, is ably set forth in a 
speech on “Portugal and the Anti-Colonial- 
ist Campaign,” delivered by Dictator 
Oliveira Salazar before the Portuguese Na- 
tional Assembly on November 30, 1960 
and printed in the Government’s English 
language—review Portugal, vol. 4, no. 6, 


Nov.-Dec. 1960, 353-366. 
G. M. M. 


Portuguese Bibliography.—Alan D. Dey- 
ermond of Westfield College (Univ. of 
London), since last year, 1. been in 
charge of the Portuguese section of The 
Year's Work in Modern Language Studies. 
He has done a thorough and critical job 
for 1959. 


G. M. M. 


Portuguese Language Records.—A set of 
three records with Portuguese phrases was 
issued in the spring by Dover Publications. 
While the phrases are the usual one for 
travelers in a hurry, they are recorded very 
clearly in the voices of several educated 
Portuguese who, as teachers or colleagues, 
are probably well known to many readers: 
Alexander R. Prista (Columbia Univ.), 
Fausto Pereira Esteves (C.C. N. Y.), Elsie 
Allen Esteves and Guilherme da Silveira 
Ramos. The English voice is excellent, 
too; it belongs to a teacher of speech, Paul 
D. Holtzman (Penn State). 


The records lend themselves to early 


exercises in pronunciation, vocabulary 
building and elementary grammar. The ac- 
companying manual is exceptionally free 
from misprints. (Listen & Learn Portu- 
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5.95.) 
G. M. M. 


Introduction to Portuguese Grammar.— 
Sousa da Silveira’s latest edition of Ligdes 
de Portugués (Sixth ed., revised in consul- 
tation with the author by M. de Carvalho 
e Silva. Rio de Janeiro: Livros de Portugal, 
1960. 312 pp.) grew out of a course given 
since 1921 bi many years to future Bra- 
zilian grade school teachers at the former 
Escola Normal in Rio de Janeiro. To this 
origin it owes its didactic clarity and pre- 
cision. In his review of the fifth edition 
(1958), Manuel Bandeira recommended 
the work enthusiastically: “Whoever does 
not have these Ligédes should buy them. 
They do not consist of the pseudo-science 
culled from rachitic grammar books; they 
contain the thorough knowledge of the 
language that can be acquired through 
long years of daily association with the 
prose and poetry of the masters in all 

riods of the language.” The readers have 
Ieee ago ceased to limited to normal 
school students in Brazil. The work is use- 
ful to all who wish to study usage of the 
Portuguese language by educated Brazil- 
ians and Portuguese alike. Its beauty lies 
precisely in its freedom from narrow na- 
tionalism, as it recognizes all varieties of 
usage as valid as long as they come from 
educated speakers and writers, puts Bra- 
zilians and Portuguese on the same level, 
and preserves the fundamental unity of 
the language. In an appendix S. da S. re- 
prints his 1946 report to the Government 
on the question whether the language of 
Brazil should be called idioma nacional in- 
stead of lingua portuguesa, which ends 
with the statement: “This (latter) name, 
besides corresponding to the actual facts 
has the advantage of recalling in two words 
—Lingua Portuguesa—the history of our 
origin and the fundamental basis of our 
growth as a civilized people” Cp. 293). 

In contrast to most philological treatises, 
these Ligdes are pleasant as well as in- 
structive reading, thanks to a profusion of 
quotations in prose and verse from excel- 
lent writers ranging from the Middle Ages 
to Machado de Assis and Ega de Queiroz. 
While usage is stressed, S. da S. provides 
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a historical foundation through numerous 
etymological notes, particularly on the 
most common words, such as the forms of 
the article, prepositions, conjunctions, etc. 
If the author had meant to cover the en- 
tire grammar of Portuguese, he might be 
accused of superficiality here and there, 
for he touches lightly on certain matters, 
suc# as descriptive phonetics or common 
mistakes (Instead of harping on barba- 
rismos and solecismos he merely defines 
those two terms on p. 278.) For instance, 
he does not condemn such usage as vi ela, 
Cinstead of vi-a); he explains it, calling it 
dispassionately “apparently a survival of 
Portuguese archaisms in our spoken 
tongue” (p. 288) He thus manages to 
keep his work ameno. 

The work is divided into four sections 
of unequal size and interest: Etymology 
(paragraphs 1-225, stressing derivations 
from ome Latin), Syntax (226-533, in- 
cluding sensible remarks on the placement 
of personal pronouns and the use of the 
personal infinitive), Stylistics (533a-538, 
too brief), and Dialectology (539-573, a 
discussion of divergences between Portu- 
guese usage in Rio de Janeiro from that in 
Lisbon.) The book is excellently printed 


and free from misprints. 


G. M. M. 


Mackenzie University.—In 1960, ninety 
years had elapsed since a Presbyterian 
missionary couple from the United States 
opened a private school in Sao Paulo to 
provide schooling to children whom the 
Catholic state schools would not accept. 
Out of this small grade school, called 
Escola Americana, has grown the Instituto 
Mackenzie, named after John M., a law- 
yer who endowed the school. It provided 
instruction from the first grade through 
college to 6,900 students in 1960. Its col- 
lege enrollment more than doubled during 
the past eight years. The principal anni- 
versary speaker, Fernando de Azevedo, paid 
it high tribute: “When in 1870 Mrs. 
Chamberlain opened a room in her home 
to a small school for children to whom the 
doors of the public schools were closed by 
religious intolerance, and her husband 
then transferred her school to a central lo- 
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cation in the city, they were starting an 
enterprise. . . which was to become a 
model and source of inspiration for a new 
educational policy. After the proclamation 
of the Republic in 1889, the state govern- 
ment of Sao Paulo chose the Escola Ameri- 
cana as the model for its primary schools.” 
(From the school bulletin O Mackenzie, 
vol. 20, no. 61, Dec. 1960, p. 1.) 


G. M. M. 
The Marranos.—I. S. Révah’s “Les Mar- 


ranes” gives a synthesis of research on the 
secret Jews of Hispanic origin, known 
scornfully by the Arabic term for the for- 
bidden ( as which was used to designate 
them in Latin documents from about 1300 
A. D. on. Révah retraces the development 
of the Marrano problem in Spain and Por- 
tugal, their persecution by the Inquisitors, 
the peculiar forms of their Judaism, color- 
ed by Christian elements, their scattering 
throughout the Western world, and their 
importance to the history of European 
thought because of the part played by some 
of them in the elaboration of Deism, of 
Biblical criticism, and of a rationalist 
Pantheism (Uriel da Costa, Juan de Prado, 
Baruch Spinoza.) Révah also furnishes an 
ample bibliography on the subject. He re- 
futes the recent assertions of Ellis Rivkin 
and A, J. Saraiva, who denied the religious 
character of the persecution of the 
Marranos. (“Les Marranes,” offprint from 
Revue des Etudes Juives, 3d series, t. I, 
1959-1960, 29-77.) 


G. M. M. 


Cruz e Souza.—The Brazilian Instituto 
Nacional do Livro is planning an edition 
of the Negro poet’s complete works for the 
centenary of his birth. 


G. M. M. 


Third Luso-Brazilian Institute— After 
New York Univ. and the Univ. of Wis- 
consin, Stanford Univ. has opened its 
Luso-Brazilian Institute, under the direc- 
tion of Ronald Hilton. Among the staff 
are James L. Taylor and Paulo de Car- 


valho. 


G. M. M. 
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“Brazil's New Administration.”—This is 
the title of a pamphlet containing five 
papers and three summaries of additional 
remarks which were presented at a sym- 
posium sponsored by the Brazilian Institute 
at New York Univ. in November 1960 
shortly after the election of Janio Quadros 
as President of Brazil. They provide the 
much needed background for American 
understanding of Brazil’s more independent 
international policies, set forth with parti- 
cular authority by Mario Martins, one of 
the speakers, who is Vice-President of the 
Unido Democratica Nacional party. The 
was edited in 1961 by Carleton 

prague Smith. 


G. M. M. 


Mexico's Mural Art.—The seventh cen- 
tury achievements of Teotihuac4n and at 
Bonampak are generally accepted as out- 
standing sindailies of Mexican mural art, 
and Alma Reed, author of The Mexican 
Muralists (New York: Crown, 1960) spans 
time to concentrate on Mexico’s Renais- 
sance in the revival of this art. Her book 
aims to introduce to the general reader the 
“personalities, aesthetic attitudes and work 
of the leaders of the Mexican mural move- 
ment.” Understanding of Mexico’s col- 
lective mastery of the mural is not truly 
possible without knowledge of the forces— 
political, literary and archeological—that 
shaped her history, and in the author's 
analysis Miss Reed shows an awareness of 
these events. Altogether she devotes a 
chapter with illustrations to each of the 30 
muralists in hope, that by familiarizing the 
reader with some vital influences on the 
artists, the movement itself will be under- 
stood 

In the growth of this mural art she 
recognizes the vision of Dr. Atl of Guadala- 
ae in discerning the “possibility of col- 
ective mural projects.” And she records 
the great debt owed by Orozco and Rivera 
to the engravings of José Guadalupe Po- 
sada. Adding to the stimulus for the young 
muralists were the growing number of 
open-air art schools founded by Alfredo 
Ramos Martinez, and the intellectual sup- 
port of such men as José Vasconcelos as 


Minister of Education, and Gabriel Fer- 
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nandez Ledesma, as a writer and an organ- 
izer of art events. Miss Reed emphasizes 
the vigorous quality of the group work 
both on the ancient murals and in that of 
the Golden Age, the twenties, and -gives 
sufficient background to demonstrate why 
during this period the Mexican muralists 
responded so strongly to the aims of the 
Revolution and how cB working freely but 
in conjunction with other talented artists 
a dynamic modern muralism was develop- 
ed. In addition to an index, and a checklist 
of painters identified with modern Mexi- 
can art, 175 illustrations and 16 color 
plates are included. 


H. M. M. 


“Valdés Leal, Spanish Baroque Painter.” 
—This compact study of the strongly in- 
dividualistic 17th century Sevillan painter, 
Valdés Leal, was prepared by Elizabeth 
Du Gué Trapier ee the auspices of The 
Hispanic Society of America (New York, 
1960), and is a worthy addition to its 
Peninsular Series of monographs. Its text 
of 71 pp. is divided into three sections, and 
deals chronologically with the develop- 
ment of Valdés Leal as an artist. Starting 
with a very brief account of the latter's 
early years, the concise style is maintained 
throughout in describing the technique, 
colors, structure and subject matter of the 
157 black and white illustrations and three 
color plates which occupy more than half 
of the book. Comparisons are made, when 

ible, with treatment of the same themes 

y Leal’s contemporary, Murillo, and in- 
fluences are indicated by other artists such 
as Carrefio de Miranda and such northern 
painters as Rubens and Rembrandt. The 
author attempts to date all the works illus- 
trated, and discuss Leal’s scholarly ap- 
proach to his subject and the probable ef- 
fect of his fear of the Inquisition and of 
life in his native Seville, marked by death 
and poverty, on the painter’s tendency to- 
ward morbidity and concern with death. 
Completing this carefully documented 
work is an analysis of Valdés Leal as a 
painter of vanitas subjects, as an etcher, 
and of his important commissions and posi- 
tions of honor in the Academy of Drawing 


and in the Guild of St. Luke. In addition 
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to a list of illustrations, which indicates 
where the works are housed, there are also 
detailed footnotes, a list of references, and 


an index. 
H. M. M. 


“Spain and Defense of the West. Ally 
and Liability."—CNew York: Harper and 
Bros., 1961, 408 pp. $6.) Prof. Arthur P. 
Whitaker’s conclusions that the U. S. 
should properly employ more meaningful 
pressure on the Spanish government to 
undertake genuine reforms on the eco- 
nomic, political and social levels are based 
on a penetrating documentation prepared 
for the Council on Foreign Relations. Con- 
ceding the strategic need for U.S. bases in 
a he is concerned about the stability 
of that government and the repercussions 
of any agreement we make with it. He il- 
lustrates how the Pact of Madrid, begun 
as a matter of military convenience in 
1953, developed broader results than those 
originally conceived, and recommends that 
we reassess our relations with Spain, wid- 
ening them from a purely and 
anti-communist orientation. In ten succinct 
chapters he analyzes these relations and, in 
addition, examines the isolationism and na- 
tionalism of the Spanish people, the forces 
that surround the Caudillo (the army, 
Church, Oligarchy, and Falange), the op- 
position groups, the economic situation, 
and Spain’s relations with Europe, Moroc- 
co and the Latin American nations. Prof. 
Whitaker's comments are based on years 
of familiarity with Spain and he regrets 
that the U. S. has been almost exclusively 
identified with the political liability of an 
alliance with Franco, not only because of 
his sympathy for the Spanish people, but 
also because of the effect this identification 
has on the neutral and democratic world. 
He would wish for greater participation 
from the western powers in the Spanish 
problem, but at the same time urges that 
this be accomplished in some special man- 
ner, and the U. S. abandon its support of 
Spain for membership in NATO. 


H. M. M. 
Cela’s esthetics.—This book by Prof Olga 


Prjevalinsky Ferrer is a welcome addition 
to the growing collection of critical studies 
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dealing with Spanish literature from the 
difficult but rewarding angle of stylistics: 
El sistema estético de Camilo José Cela. 
Estructura y expresividad. Madrid: Cas- 
talia, 1960. 171 pp. $3.50. Mrs. Prijevalin- 
sky agrees in her preface with Cela who 
claims “estética, lo que se dice estética, no 
tengo.” She writes: “Habra, pues, que 
convenir . . . que no existe en Cela estética 
expresa,” but proceeds to show in the first 
art of her work (“La estructura en 
Roaiin de la expresividad”) that Cela’s 
style carries implicity a complete and well- 
balanced aesthetic approach to literary 
problems. She analyzes painstakingly— 
not without occasional flashes of humor— 
antithesis, repetition, adjectives, metaphors, 
and Cela’s peculiar tricks of composition, 
managing in the process to discover the 
bittersweet secret of Cela’s charm, his 
humorous and tragic approach to human 
problems. Her style is seldom pedantic, 
quite often original. Her intuition seems 
as rewarding and useful as her careful and 
thorough stylistic analysis. If we must ex- 
ress a reservation to this book it would 
on the grounds of the title, much too 
ambitious: the only work of Cela which is 
carefully analyzed is La Catira (which of 
course one might claim is not entirely 
representative of Cela’s writings, not onl 
because of the style and vocabulary, which 
makes it nearly impossible for most Span- 
ish-speaking readers to understand fully, 
but also because in La Catira Baroja’s in- 
fluence, obvious elsewhere, seems to have 
been replaced by an imitation, perhaps not 
a conscious one, of Valle-Inclan’s Tirano 
Banderas. On the whole, however, this is 
a major study on one of modern Spain’s 
major writers. 


Yale Univ. 


Chile's literary generation of 1900.—A 
recent addition to the rapidly growing list 
of works from the Las Américas Publish- 
ing Company is Prof. Victor M. Valen- 
zuela’s Cuatro escritores chilenos (New 
York, 1961. 144 pp. $3.00). The material, 
a welcome addition to the knowledge of a 
relatively neglected period, is divided into 
six main sections, an introduction, and a 
conclusion. The four main chapters deal 


Manuet Duran 
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with the lives and works of four of Chile’s 
many interesting literary figures: Luis 
Orreco Luco, Emilio Rodriguez Mendoza, 
Baldomero Lillo, and Federico Gana. 

Another section touches briefly on the 
Generation of 1900 and on the famous 
Ateneo, which for many years was the 
vital center of Chilean intellectual life. An 
additional chapter deals with the main 
themes, the language, and the style of the 
principal works of the four writers. 

Prof. Valenzuela intersperses, also, very 
brief sketches of pote of the lesser 
known writers, some of whom are barely 
mentioned in the anthologies on Latin 
American literature, but who nevertheless 
have played an important role in the de- 
velopment of Chilean letters. For example, 
he includes a few facts about Tomas Gatica 
Martinez, Francisco Hederra Concha, 
Alejandro Venegas, and Augusto d’Halmar, 
who contributed so much to the introduc- 
tion of fantasy into Chilean prose fiction. 

Although the work is not very extensive 
nor detailed, it has gathered together 
worthwhile information and some inter- 


portant Latin American 
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pretation dealing with a most interesting 
era. The book also contains a useful biblio- 
graphy on Chilean literature in general 
an the works of the “cuatro escritores.” 


Purdue Univ. Georcs E. Smrru 


New help for scholars.—The result of 
many years of painstakingly careful work, 
Revistas hispanoamericanas, Indice biblio- 
grafico, has been completed by Sturgis E. 
Leavitt. It provides a complete bibliograph- 
ic index to forty or more of the more im- 
riodicals between 
1843-1935. Also available is a listing of the 
holdings of complete sets of these periodi- 
cals in libraries in the United States. This 
invaluable contribution to Hispanic re- 
search includes such revistas as Ateneo de 
Honduras, Anales de la Universidad de 
Chile, Cojo Ilustrado, Repertorio Ameri- 
cano, Revista Chilena, and Cultura Vene- 
zolana. It can be obtained through Prof. 
Leavitt, Box 1169, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Georce E. Smrru 
Purdue Univ. 


Equivalent of “caballo.”—If the rich- 
ness of a language is attested to by the 
number of words it contains with similar 
yet slightly different meanings to give 
various nuances, then we have repeated 


bagual 
caballejo 
corcel 
ete 
jaco 
jamelgo 
manco-a 
mancarrén 


matungo 
padrillo 
pangaré 
parejero 
petiso 
petizén 
pingo 
ingo 
potranca 
and these adjectives used as nouns: 
alazan 
cebruno 
cervuno 


doradillo 
gateado 


lobuno 
moro 

overo 
picazo 
_Tetacén 
rocillo 

In addition there are nouns describing 
the horses’ function, such as baquiano, 
madrina, etc. 


Such a list demonstrates that the 


ag of the wealth of American Spanish. 

or angers in ron a dozen novels and 
stories, mostly gaucho, some forty syno- 
nyms of caballo were encountered: 


potrillo-a 
potro-a 
rango 
redomén 
rocin 
semental 
tobiano 
trotén 


yegua 


ruano 

rucio 

rucio rodado 
tordillo 
tordo 

zaino 


Hispanic passion for the horse has enrich- 
ed the language. Our own cowboys appear 
to have lagged behind in this respect! They 
seem to have been more inclined to be- 
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stow names on particular horses, whereas 
the Latin Americans cared for their horses 
in a generic rather than individual sense. 
There are few Babiecas or Rocinantes in 
Spanish American literature. 


Ricuarp J. CaLLan 
St. Michael's College 


“Taller de los Diez.”—One of the most 
interesting and fruitful literary experi- 
ments of recent years has just been brought 
to a successful conclusion at the Univ. of 
Concepcién, Chile. Designated as _ the 
“Taller de los diez”—in honor of “los diez” 
the nucleus of novelists, poets, essayists, 
musicians, and painters that lay the ae 
dations for contemporary Chilean culture 
at the beginning of this century—it was a 
writers’ workshop designed to stimulate 
literary creativity. 

Fernando Alegria, professor of Hispanic 
American literature at the Univ. of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, first conceived the idea 
for a writers’ workshop in 1959, during a 
visit to Chile. David Stitchkin Branover, 
president of the Univ. of Concepcién, ac- 
cepted Alegria’s idea and secured a grant 
of 10 million pesos from the university for 
the undertaking. 

The plans called for bringing together 
a group of novelists, poets, short story 
writers, playwrights, and essayists for a 
period of four months. The purpose was to 
allow them to finish works in progress free 
from all pressures of an economic nature, 
as well as deadlines. Selection of the mem- 
bers of the workshop was on the basis of 
a concurso conducted by the University of 
Concepcién. From the sixty-four appli- 
cants—some of which were already estab- 
lished writers—ten were chosen in the fol- 
lowing categories: novelists, Nicodemes 
Guzman, Manuel San Martin, Enrique 
Lihn, and Cristian Huneeus; poets, Miguel 
Arteche and Pablo Guinez; playwrights, 
José Chesta and Manuel Ravanal; poet- 
essayists, Mario Ferrero and Jorge Teillier. 

During the course of the workshop the 
members, in addition to devoting them- 
selves to their writing, were required to at- 
tend thirty-two meetings at which works 
were read, discussed, and criticized. In di- 


recting the workshop, Alegria had Braulio 
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Arenas, Gonzalo Rojas, Alfredo Lefebvre, 
and Sergio Vodanovic, as assistants. This 
made for balance in the matter of criti- 
cism. In addition, the workshop had special 
guests from time to time. ; Aue these 
were such distinguished names as Manuel 
Rojas, Ravil Silva Castro, Luis Merino 
Reyes, Hernan del Solar, Enrique Bello, 
Agustin Siré, Hernan Poblete, and Daniel 
Belmar, who came to observe the work- 
shop in action. 

We have referred to the riment as 
both interesting and fruitful, but not be- 
cause it was the only one of its kind. For 
it must be recalled that the Rockefeller 
Foundation maintains a writers’ workshop 
in Mexico, It is unique in that it was due 
to the inspiration of one man, Fernando 
Alegria, who had the vision and courage 
to bring his dream to fruition. Its fruitful- 
ness can perhaps best be emphasized by 
stating that seven of the ten awarded grants 
finished their works, and that the other 
three finished theirs subsequently. Grati- 
fying in the extreme is the news that Ziz- 
Zag, the Chilean publishing house, is to 
publish an Anthology of the works com- 
pleted. 

The “Taller de los diez” proved so suc- 
cessful that the Rockefeller Foukieaes is 
contributing $10,000 towards a second 
workshop, and it is hoped that this help 
will continue. It is, indeed, an accomplish- 
ment for which Alegria should be applaud- 
ed, and the project itself must be consider- 
ed as a contribution towards a rapproche- 
ment between the United States and its 
Latin American neighbors. 


Carios Lozano 
George Washington Univ. 


A 1916 Puerto Rican novel published 
for the first time.-Manuel Zeno Gandia 
(1855-1930) wrote four novels which to- 
gether he entitled “Crénica de un mundo 
enfermo.” The first of these, La charca 
(1894), a milestone in the literature of 
Puerto Rico, dealt with the misery of the 
island’s countryside. The author stopped 
writing fiction for many years after the 
U. S. invasion, but by 1916 he completed 
a third in the series, Redentores. Like so 
many other Puerto Rican works it was left 
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unpublished. This year, fortunately, the 
omission was remedied, for the “Club del 
libro de Puerto Rico” has made it their 
current choice. Redentores reflects the 
state of disorganization among the various 
social classes of San Juan after the Puerto 
Rican change of regime, especially in the 
years 1913-16. 

Zeno Gandia examines the political situ- 
ation in which the islanders found them- 
selves and outlines what should have been 
done, what was done, and what was not 
done because of corruption and cowardice. 
Throughout the political arguments and 
speeches of the characters runs the thread 
of a plot in which a young Puerto Rican 
girl, Piadosa, is seduced by a government 
official. In her fall, the beautiful Piadosa 
symbolizes the people of Puerto Rico, be- 
trayed into ruin and ignominy: “Habian 
esclavizado [los continentales] a su patria 
con engafosas promesas también; y como 
ella, indefensa, habia sucumbido a la 
servidumbre” (265). She was too weak, 
too disorganized and irresolute, and per- 
haps even too indolent to redeem herself; 
she knew how to obey and to suffer, but 
not to strike out on her own; it will require 
a heroic, unselfish, and pure love to come 
to her rescue and help her to rise from her 
prostration. In Piadosa’s case this is ac- 
complished by a former suitor. The book 
concludes with the imaginary appointment 
by Washington of a Puerto Rican gover- 
nor. However it is not clear that this man 
will have the dedication needed to fulfill 
his mission to the colony and awaken it 
from its “profundo suefio de servidumbre” 
(364), as the young suitor does for Piadosa. 


Redentores has been called prophetical, 
and indeed its chief interest is in compar- 
ing and contrasting the Puerto Rico of that 
time with today. Zeno Gandia took an 
active part in the history of the island, and 
alongside of such objective thinkers as 
Tomas Blanco, Bailey W. Diffie, Walter 
Millis, he is very much to be admired for 
his clear-sighted and non-partisan expo- 
sition of a frequently obfuscated period of 
history. 


Ricuarp J. CaLian 
St. Michael’s College 
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ELAI.— Asi se designa una nueva 
organizacién, “Espafiol como Lengua 
Auxiliar Internacional.” He aqui informes 
sobre ella: 


Propésito. 

acilitar el uso del espafiol como lengua in- 
ternacional. 
Accién. 

1. Estimular la publicacién de revistas = 
fesionales en espafiol articulos publi- 
cados en otros idiomas y en espafiol y facilitar 
su distribucién a profesionales en todo el mundo. 
Cada revista es publicada, subvencionada, y 
distribuida por un pais u organizacién diferente. 

2. Reconocer figuras destacadas en el 
desarrollo, prestigio, y utilidad del espafiol. 

3. Estimular articulos y estudios que demues- 
tren en forma objetiva las ventajas del uso del 
espafiol como lengua internacional. 


Miembros. 


Los miembros son de tres clases: 

1. Socios de ntimero. Contribuyen su trabajo, 
conocimiento, y experiencia. Pagan cuota y 
reciben el A 

2. Socios auxiliares. Simpatizan con el pro- 
pésito del ELAI y apoyan su labor. Pagan cuota 
y reciben el boletin. 

3. Socios de honor. Se han distinguido en el 
desarrollo y prestigio del espafiol y han sido 
reconci ELAI como socios honor. 


Reciben el boletin. 
Organizacién. 


ELAI consta de un secretariado central con 
sede en “Georgetown University” y regentes en 
distintas —— del mundo. El secretari 
central de rgetown consta de un presidente, 
tres vice presidentes, secretario, tesorero, his- 
toriador, y socios. Todos los miembros de la 
junta directiva son elegidos por los socios por 
un periodo de tres afios con derecho a reeleccién 
sin restricciones. 

Las responsabilidades son las acostumbradas 
para tales puestos. El idente resuelve los 
casos de ambigiiedad. El historiador prepara y 
publica el boletin, que es distribuido por el 
secretario 0 secretaria. 

El presidente nombra anualmente un comité 

ue elige a los socios honorarios. Es miembro de 

icho comité. 

El presidente, asesorado 
nombra los regentes regio’ 

presidente 
del ELAI 


congreso anual 


el mismo comité, 
- crea prudente 
organizacién 
para honrar a los 
nuevos socios honorarios y presentar los trabajos 
sobre las ventajas del espafiol como lengua 
internacional. 
German Reviewers Discover Galdés.— 
The appearance of Wilhelm Muster’s 
German translation of Benito Pérez Galdés’ 
Miau [Frankfurt a/M (Suhrkamp Ver- 
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lag), 1960] has occasioned a considerable 
number of favorable reviews throughout 
the Bundesrepublik and the German-speak- 
ing sections of Switzerland. The Germans, 
who were at one time so enthusiastic about 
Spain’s Golden Age literature, have now 
“discovered” Galdés. Several reviewers sug- 
gest that more of Galdés’ novels should be 
translated into German, and Heinz F. 
Barth [Tagesspiegel (Berlin, Nov. 27, 
1960)] would have Angel Guerra head the 
list. 

Because Germany has been much later 
in having the democratic experiences long 
enjoyed by England, France, and America, 
the liberal, anti-fanatical, crusading spirit 
of Galdés has been little known among 
German readers. Now, with the first stable 
democratic government in their history, 
German reviewers are enthusiastic about 
Miau, and especially about its protagonist's 
struggle against heartless governmental 
disregard for justice to the individual. For 
the Germans, Villamil is no mere 
Madrilenian cesante, but “Jedermann,”* 
“ein moderner Don Quijote,”? “ein Ritter 
von der traurigen Gestalt,”* the first figure 
of modern European literature to express 
man’s anguish against unemployment and 
governmental bureaucracy. 

Although the greater part of the reviews 
are, of necessity, taken up with telling the 
plot of Miau, and locating and evaluating 
the place of Galdés in the history of Span- 
ish and European literature, there is also 
some space , morte to genuine literary 
criticism. Probably the most perspicacious 
is that of Rolf Steyer in the Augsburger 
Allgemeine (Dec. 17, 1960). Much in the 
manner of Leopoldo Alas’ review of the 
original Spanish edition [Galdés (Madrid, 
1912), 165-191], Steyer finds much to 
criticize (especially in the first two-thirds 
of the novel), but unlike Alas, he has a 
definite reason why he can nevertheless 
pronounce it a great novel—i.e., the trans- 
cendental universality of the experiences 
of the child Luisito and his grandfather, 
Villamil. 

Although appearing without a critical 
introductory study, the edition does have 
an appended list of fifty-one helpful notes, 
and is indeed, as reviewer Max Engli notes, 
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“in ein fluessiges, gut lesbares Deutsch 
uebertragen.”* 


NOTES 
1 Karl A. Horst, Frankfurter Allgemeine (Nov. 


5, 1960). 
2 Max Engli, Tagesanzeiger der Stadt und 


Kanton Zuerich (Dec. 12, 1960). 
’ A. M., Badische Zeitung (Freiburg/Breisgau, 
Dec. 20, 1960). 
4 Tagesanzeiger (Dec. 12, 1960). 
Oklahoma State Univ. 
Vernon A. CHAMBERLIN 

“Atlas” in Latin America.—Many read- 
ers of Hispania will have noted with in- 
terest, and perhaps with some enthusiasm, 
the appearance in March, 1961, of the 
new monthly publication, Atlas, the Maga- 
zine of the World Press. According to its 
advertising, Atlas is an “international re- 
= magazine” which will reproduce, 
rom the press of any or all countries ex- 
cept the U. S., the most important and 
significant articles and editorials on litera- 
ture, art, science, religion, industry and 
politics. Such items are not to be re-written 
or “digested,” but published verbatim. An- 
nual subscription price is $7.50. Published 
by the Worley Publishing Co., 31 West 
57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

In an introductory note to charter sub- 
scribers, the publisher states that “official- 
ly and editorially we have no politics, and 
support no causes.” This promise of edi- 
torial impartiality is carefully adhered to, 
at least in the first issue. The lead article, 
“Between Fidel and Uncle Sam,” pp. 12- 
21, by George Friedmann, appeared origin- 
ally in Le Monde of Paris in the final 
week of December, 1960. So forthright is 
Mr. Friedmann in his recognition of the 
benefits conferred upon the Cuban people 
by Castro’s overthrow of the Batista dic- 
tatorship, and so frank in his reproach of 
the U. S. for having supported for many 
years the oppressive régimes of tyrants in 
Latin America, that this article would 
scarcely appear in any of the standard 
mass-circulation U. S. publications, wheth- 
er news weeklies or monthly digests. On 
the other hand, the author is equally can- 
did in his appraisal of present-day political 
realities in Cuba, and in recognizing that 
Castro’s revolution is no longer an auton- 
omous Cuban movement, but has been 
drawn into the orbit of the cold war on 
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the Communist side. There is a sampling 
of Latin American public opinion, from 
Mexico to Buenos Aires, on Fidelismo and 
U. S. policy; the writer’s findings are ob- 
jectively reported and his conclusions ap- 
pear balanced and reasonable. 

Another Atlas item that may be of in- 
terest to students of Latin American af- 
fairs is “Brazil’s New Frontiers,” pp. 22-24, 
translated from the December, 1960, issue 
of Anhembi, a Sado Paulo monthly maga- 
zine which supported the candidacy of 
Brazil’s new President Janio Quadros. The 
article, exceedingly pro-Quadros and anti- 
Kubitscheck, attempts to outline and in- 
terpret the President's new six-point pro- 
gram for economic recovery of the country. 

Two poems by Gabriela Mistral, “The 
Liana” and “Consummation ” quite credit- 
ably translated, appear on pp. 25-27. And 
on p. 81 is the reprint of a broadcast from 
Radio Caribe, dated Dec. 30, 1960, entitled 
“Trujillo Denounces Uncle Sam.” The 
burden of the message from Ciudad 
Trujillo is a scathing denunciation of the 
New York Times for suggesting that since 
the Kennedy Administration will be un- 
able to “straighten out the mess made by 
Ike,” the Dominican dictator will be forc- 
ed to “get closer to the Soviet Union.” Ra- 
dio Caribe welcomes the idea of rapproche- 
ment with the Soviets as being in the in- 
terests of the Dominican people, but re- 
jects the competence of the “gringos” to 
advise Trujillo in this or any other course 
of action. 

An amusing article reprinted from the 
Chinese dance magazine Wu Tao (Peking: 
Sept., 1960), entitled “When We Jumped 
Up To Dance the Zapateo,” appears on 

. 85. Written by four members of the 
Chinese Art Troupe after their tour of 
South American and Canada, it relates the 
heroic struggles of the hard-working Chi- 
nese to master the intricacies of this Cuban 
dance “in order to advance the friendship 
between China and Cuba and show our 
respect for the Cuban people.” 

For those interested in bringing to the 
U. S. public a greater awareness of Latin 
American culture, problems and attitudes, 
two facts about Atlas are worthy of men- 
tion: first, for its size (first issue: 96 pp.), 
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it gives wider coverage to Latin America 
than any other U. S. publication not ex- 
clusively concerned with the cultural or 
economic interests of that area; and second, 
articles thus far reprinted which deal with 
the management or mismanagement of re- 
lations between the U. S. and the Hispanic 
world are not apologies for policies formu- 
lated in Washington, but are critical, an- 
alytical and denunciatory. It is clear that 
the value of such articles for U. S. readers 
depends solely on the selective criteria of 
the Atlas editors; let us hope for good 
judgment on their part. 

L. Kors 
Connecticut College 


“El cataclismo.”—Con este libro (Santi- 
ag0, 1960) la personalidad de Fernando 

egria confirma la dimensién de cuentista, 
dimensién que habia puesto de manifiesto 
en el volumen El poeta que se volvid 
gusano. Pasma la fecundidad de este 
catedratico de la Univ. de California que 
” se ha distinguido en el ensayo, la novela, 
a critica y la historia literaria. En menos 
de dos afos ha dado como fruto de su 
laboriosidad la novela Caballo de copas 
(ya vertida al francés, italiano y alemdn), 
su Breve historia de la ‘iiede hispano- 
americana, otra novela que acaba de 
aparecer (Las noches del cazador, Zig-Zag, 
1961) y el libro de cuentos de que nos 
ocupamos en este momento. Ademas acaba 
de regresar a su cdtedra después de una 
temporada en Chile, donde dirigié el 
“Taller de los diez,” notable experimento 
literario con un grupo de escritores becados 
ue se llevé a cabo en la Universidad de 

ncepcidn. 


El cataclismo representa su vuelta al 
género del cuento, pero el cuento fantastico 
segin lo ensayan Jorge Luis Borges y 
Pedro Salinas. Consciente de los problemas 
morales de nuestra civilizacién, Alegria 
palpa la angustia metafisica que nos agobia 
y que circunscribe nuestra existencia sin 
dejarse arrastrar por su estado animico 
hacia laberintos sin salida como en el caso 
de Kafka. No despliega, pues, la inquietud 
apremiante de este, sino un_ espiritu 
travieso con toques de causticidad y de 
malicia. Claro que vive el conflicto de 
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nuestros dias; pero no por eso descuida su 
papel de espectador—un espectador que 
siempre esta a punto de guifiar el ojo o 
soltar la 

Suspendido como habil equilibrista sobre 
el abismo insondable de la fantasia, Alegria 
hace que el lector se aferre a él mientras 
le conduce, a través de las pendientes y 
hondanadas, de las resquebraduras y 

recipicios .del mundo de la imaginacién, 
un desenlace inesperado. Un “soplo 
de poesia”—acertada frase de Manuel Vega 
(Zig-Zag )—da unidad al libro y no permite 
que el asombro del lector jamds se con- 
vierta en horror o en asco. 

“El cataclismo,” el cuento que da el 
titulo al libro, es cuento de fantasia pura, 
alucinante. Pertenece al mismo género que 
“La bomba increfble” de Salinas y “El 
Aleph” de Borges, sin por esto restarle 
valor a la originalidad e inventiva de 
Alegria. En él nos descubre el autor un 
mundo poblado de seres que han sufrido 
cambios morfolégicos, genéticos y — 
cos; es un mundo que esta época de 
cosmonautas y armas espeluznantes en que 
vivimos torna menos inverosimil. 

En “E] azo,” cuento que el autor mismo 
sefiala con énfasis especial en lo que se 
puede llamar prélogo, se vislumbra la nota 
personal y, a través del simbolismo que lo 
encubre, se palpa la carga de emocién que 
lo inspiré. 

Quisiera subrayar el cuento “ A la una, 
a las dos, a las tres y a las cuatro,” no por- 
que sea el que mds me guste, sino por estar 
en él mds pronunciada la nota festiva y 
traviesa; porque alli se entreve la sonrisa 
del autor. 

E] estilo de Alegria es limpido y preciso, 
de frase ya breve y relampagueante, ya 
= y fluida. Y como dice Alone: 
“Hay algo de Blaise Cendrars en la opu- 
lencia desenfadada, en las pinceladas de 
rompe y rasga y los trazos obscenos que 
una sibita curva hace ascender hacia los 
planos poéticos, musicales. La onda potente 
que toma a los lectores y los lleva en- 
cadenados desde la primera hasta la 
postrera pdgina—no sin desfallecimientos 
transitorios y monotonias locales—, consti- 
tuye un milagro del temperamento nove- 
listico enced de la vocacién profunda y 
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la aptitud formidable que estallan, por fin, 
y toman su revancha derramandose.” 


Carios Lozano 
George Washington Univ. 


“Géngora desgongorizado.”"—An aid to 
the student who meets Géngora’s poem for 
the first time is “Fabula de Polifemo y 
Galatea de don Luis de Géngora, prosifica- 
cién del Dr. Joaquin Antonio Pefalosa” in 
Abside, xx1v (1960), nimero 4. The 
author favors free “translation” over literal. 
“En efecto, se pierde el misterio su clima 
poético, su poesia misma y el puro disfrute 
de la Fabula. Pero se gana, a la postre si 
la prosificacién invita a la lectura enten- 
dida y al paladeo cordial.” The main prob- 
lems of the translator “consisten en desha- 
cer el violento hiperbatén, tan latino como 
el auténtico; en organizar, en sencillas 
estructuras, la compleja y rica sintaxis gon- 
gorina; en facilitar la comprensién de las 
metdforas, convertidas acaso en simples 
comparaciones, en actualizer viejos signi- 
ficados; en expresar las alusiones gramati- 
cales, y en hacer comprensibles los 
innimeros latinismos de léxico y con- 
struccién.” 


Cervantes in English.—“Chrysalis’—the 

-ket review of the arts (51 Commercial 
Wharf, Boston) has published (1960) 
Edwin Honig’s translation of Cervantes’ 
entremés The Cave of Salamanca. Also 
available on Vocarium Records from the 
same source are “Readings from Don 
sera and “Readings from Federico 

arcia Lorca” by Amado Alonso. 


Letters Fernén Caballero— The 
Boletin de Real Academia Espajola, 
Tomo xxi, Cuaderno CLXI (sept.-dic. de 
1960) contains the final installment of a 
series of 251 hitherto unpublished letters 
of Fernan Caballero, the last dated 25 abril 
1865. The letters are edited by Santiago 
Montoto. 


Contemporary Spanish Poetry.—After 
identifying four decades, beginning in 
1925, in the development of contemporary 
Spanish poetry, J. M. Caballero Bonald 
(“Comentarios en torno al realismo de la 
nueva poesia espafiola,” Revista de la 
Universidad de los Andes, sept.-dic. 1960) 
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concludes “En este sentido, nos encontra- 
mos actualmente con una confluencia de 
poetas de dispersos credos iniciales, reuni- 
dos ahora en un coincidente plano de 
valores estéticos. Guillén, Nora y Barral, 
Aleixandre, Celaya y Crespo, Cernuda, 
Crémer y Valente, Alberti, Otero y 
Goytisolo, estan realmente agrupados en 
una comin empresa, sin = as diver- 


gencias generacionales impidan una idén- 
tica postura humana y literaria acorde en 
todo con las necesidades y los vaivenes 
histéricos del pais.” 


Sor Juana’s Surname.—Robert Ricard in 
“L’ ‘apellido’ paternel de Sor Juana Inés 
de la Cruz” (Bulletin Hispanique, juillet- 
septembre 1960) advances the hypothesis 
that the name Asbaje, admittedly not Bas- 

ue even though Sor Juana’s father came 
rom Guiptzcoa, comes from Gran Canaria 
and a place called Azuaje, the place name 
probably deriving from the name of the 
Genoese family of Suaggi or Zoagli. M. 
Ricard admits lack of evidence to state 
firmly that the name is a hispanized Gen- 
oese patronymic, though his contention is 
supported by indications of connections be- 
tween the Canaries and the Basque pro- 
vinces. 


“La Nueva Democracia.”—In the issue 
for ey 1961 Carlos Garcia Prada, “La 
Muldnima, poema del Ande,” gives a brief 
analysis of the poem by Carlos B. Quiroga, 
La Mulénima: poema magico de la mon- 
tafia (Buenos Aires, 1957). Prof. Garcia 
Prada considers the poem worthy of a place 
along with the of Hernandez and 
Obligado whose influence is seen in the 
Mulanima although the tone is more lyric 
than epic”. . . buceando a veces en las 
ciénagas de lo inconsciente, = cernerse 
luego sobre las cumbres de la Etica y la 
Historia.” The critic concludes that “este 
poema del Ande bien merece la acogida 
del publico, el aplauso de la critica des- 
prevenida, y la consideracién de quienes 
desean y buscan la redencién de Indo- 
américa. 

Gregory Rabassa in “El vocabulario 
poético de Unamuno” examines some of 
the elements in Unamuno’s use of words 


for the special 


ial sense necessary to an under- 
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standing of the ry: cuna, mar, the 
technique of pe Shoo of words with the 
same root, word play, diminutives, neolo- 
gisms. 

“Chelsea.”—The quarterly published by 
the Chelsea Foundation Inc. (P. O. Box 
242, Old Chelsea Station, New York 11) 
is a helpful source of English translations 
of contemporary Spanish and Spanish 
American writers. Chelsea 6 (Winter 
1960) contains “Anacleto Morales,” the 
last of the fifteen stories of the Mexican 
Juan Rulfo’s El Ilano en llamas y otros 
cuentos (México, 1953). In Chelsea 7 
(Spring 1960) Octavio Paz is represented 

y two poems and a fragment; Antonio 
Machado, by six poems; Miguel Hernan- 
dez, two poems; Juan Ramén Jiméne, five; 
Federico Garcia Lorca, six; César Vallejo, 
three; Diana Piazzolla translates one of her 
own poems. Fernando Alegria contributes 
to Chelsea 8 (Summer 1960) “Nicanor 
Parra, the Anti-Poet” to accompany a trans- 
lation of Parra’s “Vices of the Modern 
World” from Anti-Poems (City Lights, San 
Francisco, 1960). Prof. Alegria calls the 45 
year old poet “without any doubt the most 
influential Chilean poet of his generation.” 
The same issue has translations of Nicolas 
Guillén’s “Little Rock” and Antonio 
Machado’s “The Crime was in Granada.” 


Garcia Lorca.— Jacques Comincioli pub- 
lished five items of interest in “Federico 
Garcia Lorca. Un texto olvidado y cuatro 
documentos,” Cuadernos Hispanoameri- 
canos (Madrid), octubre 1960. The for- 
— text is the poet’s criticism of his 

ariana Pineda which was first published 
in A B C, October 12, 1927 on the occasion 
of the opening of the play. The documents 
are interviews, the first with José S. Serna 
published in Heraldo de Madrid, June 11, 
1933, the other three appeared in Critica 
(Buenos Aires) March 4, 1934 Con Garcia 
Lorca’s adaptation of Lope’s La dama 
boba), March 16, 1934 Con the problems 
of the theater), March 26, 1934 (on the 
puppet theater). 


“La Torre.”—This Revista General de la 
Universidad de Puerto Rico for julio- 
tiembre 1960 offers an analysis of 
uertes de perro of the Spanish novelist 


; 
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Francisco Ayala in Rodrigo A. Molina’s 
article “Muertes de perro: triple dimen- 
sién.” The three aspects of the novel con- 
sidered are “Fondo ideoldégico,” “Recursos 
calderonianos,” “Recursos lingiiisticos.” 
The year of the publication of La busca 
is cited by Jorge Campos in “Pio Baroja, 
1903” as the date (somewhat arbitrary, to 
be sure) of Baroja’s public triumph as a 
novelist and, most especially, of his ac- 
ceptance of himself as a novelist. The ar- 
ticle is based largely on a prologue to the 
novel, first published in El Globo, omitted 
from later editions of the novel, and final- 
ly reprinted in the edition by Ediciones 
Cid, Coleccién Altor, Madrid, 1959. 
“Cartas de Gabriela Mistral a Juan 
Ramén Jiménez” presents five letters, un- 
dated except two (28 octubre 1937, 2 
diciembre 1938). Only the first two are 
addressed to the t; the others are to 
“Querida Zenobia,” the poet’s wife. 


“Revista de la Universidad de Buenos 
Aires.”—In the issue for enero-marzo, 1960, 
Angel del Rio, “Las novelas ejemplares de 
Unamuno” analyzes the Tres nove 
ejemplares in regard to structure and phil- 
osophy; he points out “Por su fuerza tanto 
come por desnudez de todo 
artificio literario seria dificil encontrar en 
la novela espafiola de su tiempo nada com- 

rable a estos tres breves relatos de 
reading De hecho, en estructura y 
ritmo de la accién, estén mas cerca del 
drama que de cualquier forma narrativa, 
aunque tampoco em literatura dramatica 
espafiola sea fdcil encontrarles paralelo.” 
Prof. del Rio indicates Unamuno’s affini- 
ties with Strindberg and Eugene O'Neill, 
all three influenced by Ibsen. 


D. G. CasTanrEn 
Univ. of California, Davis 


Un “best-seller” Mexicano.—Toda regla 
su excepcién y todo tema su éxito, le llegue 
cémo y cuando le llegue. De raro y extra- 
ordinario suceso five calificarse el que 
un libro recientemente publicado en Mex- 
ico (A. Jiménez, Picardia mexicana. Méxi- 
co: Libro-Mex, 1961. 7a. ed. 268 pp. 35 
pesos) haya alcanzado en seis meses su 
séptima edicion. Bien recomendado va, 


dicho sea de paso, el libro que introducen 
notas de D. Alfonso Reyes y de Pedro 
Guillén, y al que despiden postemios de 
Antonio Alatorre y de Ali Chumacero, 
entre otros. Aunque parte de su éxito se 
deba, sin duda, "a interés morboso que en 
algunos despiertan inevitablemente la es- 
catologia y otros temas, el libro es esencial- 
mente serio y presenta un estudio ameno 
del lenguaje equivoco del vulgo y de la 
germania. E] autor expresa—: con fran- 
queza?—que el propdésito de su obra es: 
“Contribuir a que quienes propugnan la 
superacién cultural de nuestra raza tengan 
un conocimiento mds amplio de México y 
el mexicano.” Independientemente de tal 
ropdsito, real o fingido, la obra del Sr. 
Jiménez esta hecha con honradez lin- 
gilistica, con carifio y con sentido critico. 
Aparte del interés espurio que puedan 
prestarle a la obra capitulos como el del 
tan trillado tema de los letreros de los 
camiones (pag. 9), o el intitulado “Grafi- 
tos en los comunes” (pg. 118), en el que 
claramente se ve la tendencia del Sr. 
Jiménez manifiesta, por lo demas, en otras 
partes del libro, a achacar al peculiar 
ingenio mexicano agudezas que son co- 
munes en todo el mundo (véase, por ejem: 
pag. 133), pueden encontrarse en él partes 
de auténtico interés lingiiistico e ideolégico, 
como, tal vez, las secciones llamadas: 
“Numerologia,” “Idiotismos” y “Diccio- 
nario de nombres impropios,” y en especial 
el capitulo que, a modo de adicién impen- 
sada se afiade al final de la obra con el 
titulo de “Tatacha Fu.” 


El ingenio creador del autor mismo 
puede apreciarse en el jugoso y dichara- 
chero relato de “Petra,” que bien podria 
honrar la pluma de un Juan Ruiz, y en el 
enjundioso relato del barbero “merolico” 
intitulado “A fuerzas.” La punzante sdtira 
de que es capaz el sefior Jiménez se ve bien 
clara en “Enriquesca su vulario” (sic), 
despiadada burla—con cenefa distintiva y 
todo—de la ya inevitable costumbre de los 
editores de ciertas revistas populares con 
pujos de erudicién de incluir en sus 
patéticas “digestiones” mensuales alguna 
seccién que pueda Ilamarse ilustrada y 


ue satisfaga el puritanismo intelectualoide 
1 vulgar lector. Y los que est4n al tanto 
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del desarrollo politico de actualidad po- 
dran reconocer, entre otras, la atinada 
ironfa satirica de la “Nota de Editor” al 
pie de la pdgina 129. ‘ 

No es, naturalmente, la primera vez que 
un autor se propone presentar evidencia 
del ingenio lingiiistico popular. La biblio- 
grafia que el autor incluye al fin del libro 
bastaria, si atin no lo supiéramos, para 
convencerse de ello. Mas p va el autor 
ha acertado en diferir ha sido en presentar- 
nos unas doscientas p4ginas no de erudi- 
cién cansada, sino de relato vital en el que 
lo que es verdadero ingenio se codea con 
la pura peladez sin que ésta llegue a 
hacerse tediosa u ofensiva. Facilmente 
podria haberse convertido sdlo en eso, y no 
perderd deleite el que, como el que esto 
escribe, haya pasado por alto dos hojas aqui 
y una alla cuando la exposicién del tema 
se haya vuelto puramente reiterativa. No le 
falta razén al Sr. Alatorre cuando en su 
Postemio Filolégico—afiadido al libro a 
modo de apéndice junto con los de otros 
cuatro distinguidos intelectuales—censura 
afablemente el que el autor se dedique 
nada mas que a describir, sin intentar un 


analisis sem4ntico 0, en sus propias pala- 
bras, algo de “reforma ética.” Efectiva- 
mente: es apreciable el ingenio popular, 
siempre lo ha sido, mas lo apreciable por 
ingenioso puede no serlo como conducta. 
Por lo tanto, aunque concedamos que el 


Sr. Jiménez ha logrado compilar un ex- 
celente léxico de vulgar ingenio, resulta 
dificil ver en la obra en s{ aportacién 
alguna a la “superacién cultural” que él 
mismo recomienda como consecuencia 
propésito del libro. 

Para el lingiifsta, para el literato, para el 
socidlogo le obra es, sin embargo, poco 
menos que imprescindible. Seria recomen- 
dable que en la edicién préxima procurara 
el autor incluir un {indice alfabético que 
facilitara su uso como obra de referencia, 
tanto mds cuanto que las de tal clase publi- 
cadas hasta el momento distan mucho de 
proporcionar los medios de trabajo ade- 
cuados.* 


NOTAS 
1 Cf. “Postemio Filolégico”, pg. 214, 1. 23 et 


passim. 
2 Véase, p.ej.: F. J. Santamaria. Diccionario de 
mexicanismos. (México: Porrua, 1960), cuya 
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eficiencia apunta el Sr. Alatorre en la ina 
216 del aqui se resefia. 
Mexico City College 
AncEL GonzALez ARrauzo 
Lope de Vega, en el teatro madrileno.— 
No es ésta la primera vez que los teatros 
madrilefios llevan no sélo los nombres de 
los grandes dramaturgos del Siglo de Oro— 
Lope de Vega, Calderén de la Barca—sino, 
también, sus obras ante el publico de 
nuestros dias. A pesar de la riqueza de la 
produccién teatral moderna, nacional y 
extranjera, el publico espafiol acude a la 
“Comedia” como si quisiera verificar su 
tradicional “instinto del teatro.” No con- 
tando La Celestina, de Fernando de Rojas, 
mencionaremos La vida es suefo, de Cal- 
derén de la Barca, o su auto El gran teatro 
del mundo; la proverbial Fuente Ovejuna, 
de Lope, o su El acero de Madrid—te- 
cientemente puesto en escena por “Los 
titeres’—que siempre fueron de 
atencién por parte de los grupos “farandu- 
leros” universitarios o de las compafiias 
teatrales. Esta vez el Fénix de los Ingenios 
se presenté al piblico, en el Maria Gue- 
rrero, con El anzuelo de Fenisa, en \a re- 
fundicién inteligente y fiel de German 
Schroeder. Segtin la noticia sobre la 
actualidad escéncia en el ABC de Madrid, 
[9 de marzo de 1961], bajo el tituio de 
“Auge permanente de Lope de Vega,” por 
Alfredo Marquerie, la presentacién del 
drama del Fénix pro ovaciones y el 
publico “al terminar la obra puesto en pie, 
mientras se alzaba doce veces el telén . . . 
gritaba: ;Autor! jAutor! [segdn el prover- 
bial “Credo” en su tiempo: “Creo en Lope 
de Vega todopoderoso. . .”] para que el 
madrilefifsimo Lope se estremeciera desde 
el olimpo de los poetas.” Nosotros en otro 
continente, lejos de luminosos decorados, 
de trajes de Richard y de fondos musicales 
de composiciones italianas del siglo XVII, 
conocemos la belleza del drama, el res- 
baladizo tema de El anzuelo, las escenas 
populares, los perfectos cuadros de la 
costumbre picaresca, a Fenisa, el tipo de 
cortesana “palpable y tumultuosa como la 
vida misma.” Conocemos el ardid con que 
Fenisa logré enredar al enamorado mer- 
cader, el asombroso desquite de éste, junto 
con la versificacién ecta, v emos 
felicitar [ja pesar de no poder fisicamente 
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contribuir a “estremecer” a Lope “desde el 
olimpo de los poetas”!] a los que vivificaron 
o = shade el nuevo eslabén que une los 
aplausos que separan los siglos. 


Epwarp Nacy 
Rutgers Univ. 


Julian Marias, “Ortega I. Circunstancia 
y vocacién” Madrid: Revista de Occidente, 

1960, 569 pp.—It is a matter of common 
knowledge that Julian Marias is the fore- 
most disciple of the Spanish philosopher, 
José Ortega y Gasset: what is not so well 
known is that Marias has arrived at his 
position as undisputed leader of the con- 
temporary Orteguian school via the rigor- 
ous intellectual route of critically analy- 
zing, creatively re-thinking, and exhaus- 
tively developing the sometimes sketchy 
concepts which Ortega formulated. Marias 
enjoyed an intimate friendship with Ortega 
over many years. He was able in periods of 
intensive collaboration—in such enterprises 
as the Instituto de Humanidades in Ma- 
drid—to discuss with Ortega in thorough 
detail the ideas which frequently appear 
in the latter’s writings only in 
form. No one is better qualified than 
Marias, therefore, to present Ortega’s work 
in all its contexts and with all its impli- 
cations. 


Ortega I. Circunstancia y vocacién is the 
truly remarkable first volume of a pro- 
jected trilogy in which Marias intends to 
present, explain and justify the whole of 
Ortega’s thought. The book has much to 
recommend it: intelligent organization, a 
deceptively simple expository style which 
nonetheless conveys fully the intricacy of 
Ortega’s concepts and their essential inter- 
relatedness, and a tremendous wealth of 
important background information which 
few non-Europeans have the training or 
genius to assemble for themselves. In this 
volume, Marias introduces Ortega’s phil- 
osophy of la razén vital as the inevitable 
solution in Ortega’s own dramatic approach 
to the problem of vocation. Tracing first 
the historical and cultural context, that of 
European and Spanish thought in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
Marias next provides invaluable informa- 
tion on Ortega’s personal circunstancia, on 
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the trajectory of his early life as crown 
prince in the intellectual coterie which re- 
volved around his father, as graduate stu- 
dent in Germany and as young univer- 
sity professor in Madrid. In demonstrat- 
ing Ortega’s youthful vacillation between 
the careers of writer and philosopher, 
Marias offers a most perceptive description 
and critique both of Greega's own evolvin 
style and of his sporadic but brilliant wor 
in the field of literary theory. 

Turning then to the first statement of 
Ortega’s philosophy, Marias points out 
that by 1914, when Las meditaciones del 
Quijote appeared, Ortega had expressed, 
metaphorically at least, the essential themes 
which underlie all the rest of his work— 
life as problem and drama, primary reality 
as each man’s own life (la vida de cada 
cual), and man as the sum of his self plus 
the events, objects and relations which 
make up his peculiar circumstance. Thus 
Ortega arrives at perspectivism, the first 
formulation of his doctrine that each life 
is a unique and irreplaceable point of view 
on the universe, and at the idea of la 
razon vital as a means to knowing a qué 
atenerse in the continual struggle to live 
authentically 

It is sincerely to be hoped that Julidn 
Marias will soon publish the second and 
third volumes of this much-needed study. 
For it is indeed time to rescue Ortega’s 
thought from the smokescreen of partisan 
controversy, from the malicious or unin- 
formed interpretations of religionists and 
socio-political spokesmen of both left and 
right, and to subject to honest, intelligent 
scrutiny his dramatic contributions to Span- 
ish life and letters. 


Wellesley College 


Greek works in Spain.—It is most grati- 
fying to note that there seems to a 
great interest in the publication of books 
dealing with the world of antiquity at the 
present time in Spain. Myriads of transla- 
tions have appeared from Greek, Latin, 
and Semitic sources. Some of these works 
have been published previously, but now 
these have been completely revised and 
their introductory commentaries and no- 
tations do emphasize and embody a sound- 
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er re-interpretation of the facts. As Anatole 
France had once justifiably remarked: 
“Chaque génération imagine a nouveau 
les chefs—d’oeuvre antiques et leur com- 
munique de la sorte une immortalité 
mouvante.” 


This list is by no means a thorough one 
—it is indicatory only of a few of the more 
interesting titles. A fuller and more com- 
prehensive treatment of Greek scholarship 
(bibliographical) in Spain should be in 
print very soon. This monographic study 
will contain hundreds of titles that have 
never been published before and it should 
be of paramount interest to those who 
would like to examine the extraordinary 
impact that Greek civilization has had in 
Spain. 

Here are a few favorite selections: 

La Orestiada de Esquilo. Trilogia. Adaptacién 
libre de José Maria Pemdn y Francisco Sanchez- 
Castafier. Madrid. 1960. 

Herdédoto.—Historias. Libro I. Texto revisado 

traducido por Jaime Berenguer Amends. 

olumen I. Han colaborado en la revisién de este 
volumen don Manuel Ferndndez-Galiano y don 
Juan Bastardas. Barcelona. 1960. 

Aristételes. Etica a Nicomaco. Edicién bilingiie 

traduccién por Maria Araujo y Juli4n Marias. 


Introduccion y notas de Juli4n Marias. Madrid. 
Homero. Odisea. Versién directa y literal del 


griego por Luis Segala Estalella. Barcelona. 1960. 
Clave antologia griega. S. 1. Penagos y Moran. 
aw Segundo. Cuarta edicién. Santander. 


Clave antologia griega. S. I. Penagos y Rod- 
riguez. Volumen Primero. Sexta edicién. San- 
tander. 1960. 

Platén. Teeteto, o de la ciencia. Prélogo y 
traduccién del griego por José Antonio Miguez. 
Buenos Aires. 1960. 

Platén.—Didlogos. Tomo VI. Parménides. 
Teaitetus. Sofista. Politico. Traduccién, noticias 
preliminares, notas y estampa socratica de Juan 
B. Bergua. Madrid. 1960. 

Nociones de los escritores antiguos sobre la 
existencia de tierras occidentales, por Alejandro 
Humboldt. Apéndice II de la obra Cristébal 
Colén y el Descubrimiento de América. Edicién 
preparada por Carlos Sanz. Madrid. 1958. 

La Geographia de Ptolomeo, ampliada con los 
primeros mapas impresos de América (desde 
1507). Estudio bibliografico y critico. Con el 
catélogo de las ediciones aparecidas desde 1475 
a 1883. Comentado e ilustrado, con n 
facsimiles, por Carlos Sanz. Madrid. 1959. 

Montero Moliner, Fernando. Parménides. 
Madrid. 1960, 

Bowra, C. M. La aventura griega. Traducido 
al espafiol por Luis Gil. Madrid y Bilbao. 1960. 
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Dodds, E. R. Los griegos y lo irracional. Tra- 
duccién de Maria Araujo. Madrid. 1960. 

Polis.—Historia Universal. Antigiiedad: Dr. 
Luis Pericot Garcia. Medioevo: Dr. Alberto del 
Castillo. Edad Moderna: Dr. Jaime Vicens Vives. 
Sexta edicién. Barcelona. . 1960. 

Sophocles.—I. Errandenea. Investigaciones sobre 
la estructura dramatica de sus siete ge 
sobre la personalidad de sus coros. Madrid. 1958. 

On the other hand, several Spanish 
works have also appeared in Greek trans- 
lations. The poetry of Garcia Lorca seems 
to be enjoying an immense popularity 
with the He lenic multitude and that amaz- 
ing poet Nikos Gatsos was acclaimed for 
his artistic rendition of Blood Wedding. 
Cervantes, Benavente and Jimenez’ delight- 
ful Platero y yo have all been freshly re- 
translated. 

We must not overlook either the excel- 
lent series of Greco-Spanish grammars 
that have been published in recent times. 
Andredy G. Daleziou, Spanish Method 
and Grammar, Athens, 1960, continues 
the splendid linguistic efforts of his pre- 
decessors—R. Mendizdbal (Manual de la 
lengua griega), F. Restrepo (Llave del 
griego), and A. Mateos (Etimologias 
griegas del espanol, Sexta edicién, Mexico, 
1949). 


James-Kieon Demetrius 
Greek Studies, New York City 


La Literatura espanola en el Ballet 
Soviético.—En 1939 el gran dramaturgo del 
siglo de oro llegé a Rusia a través de su 
famosa obra Fuenteovejuna. La obra 
maestra de Lope se ha convertido en ballet.’ 
Los bolcheviques, como los antiguos rusos 
zaristas, siguen bailando a las mil mara- 
villas. Asi que era de esperarse que los 
rusos un dia se aprovecharan del gran 
teatro espafiol en busca de tema e inspira- 
cién. Y el ballet por consiguiente, como las 
demés artes, ha llegado a ser a veces 
vehiculo de propaganda soviética. Pero no 
por eso deja de ser ballet. 

Ya en tiempos zaristas (1869) el insigne 
coreégrafo Marius Petipa habia hecho 
ballet de El Quijote. Aunque Petipa nacio 
en Francia pasé gran parte de su vida en 
San Petersburgo donde compuso sus 
mayores ballets. Hoy en dia rara vez se 
presenta el ballet completo pero muy a 
menudo se baila el famoso pas de deux de 
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Don Quijote. Fue asimismo un _ ruso, 
Leonide Massine, que en 1919 dio forma 
coreografica al magistral cuento de El 
Sombrero de Tres Bicos. Parece que les 
gustan mucho a los rusos la misica y la 
danza espafiolas. Ya que las tramas de 
Alareén, Cervantes y Lope son tan 
espafiolisimas no nos sorprende nada que 
los rusos al adoptar y adaptarlas se hayan 
valido de los bailes folkléricos y gitanos 
de Espafia. El Sombrero de Tres Picos es 
casi cien por ciento espafiol porque la 
musica es de Manuel de Palla y el decorado 
es el de Pablo Picasso. Asi que el ballet 
hecho sobre el tema de Lope lo presenta 
el gran Ballet Bolchoi sin quitarle nada de 
su genuino sabor espafiol. Y Laurencia se 
ha muy 

Aunque yo personalmente no he tenido 

la suerte de ver presentar el ballet basado 
en el enredo de Fuenteovejuna si he podido 
leer algo de él. Se ha pnts wnat el titulo en 
el libreto de Maudelberg. Los rusos lo 
bailan bajo el nombre de Laurencia, 
principal mujer del drama. Me es posible 
contar unas ot que pongo no mas para 
que el lector se dé cuenta de la propaganda 
comunista que lleva Laurencia. Cito un 
libro francés, Les Ballets du Bolchoi (Paris, 
1958): 
A Fuente Ovéjuna, petit village d’Espagne, 
Laurencia et Frondoso s’aiment. Mais le com- 
meandeur ordonne & ses serviteurs de prendre les 
jeunes filles de force. Elles s’échappent. Le com- 
mandeur furieux sévit cruellement contre les 
paysannes insoumises et livre Jacynthe [Jacinta] 
aux soldats. Pendant les noces et 
de Frondoso le seigneur ordonne d’emprissoner 
les fiancés. Indignés, les paysans se réunissent 
la nuit. Laurencia qui a réussi a fuir, appelle 
a la vengeance. Le courroux ieotinetile du 
peuple anéantit le tyran. 


n ese momento se acaba el ballet. No 
hay nada de los Reyes Catdlicos, que tienen 
papel importante al final del drama. Nada 
se ve tampoco de la historia nacional (y 
nacionalista) que es la razén de ser de 
Fuenteovejuna. Naturalmente no esperdba- 
mos que el libretista ruso pudiera reflejar 
el cabal espiritu mondrquico que pregona 
Lope en su obra maestra. Debemos recordar 
que actualmente en la Unidén Soviética el 
artista, quienquiera que sea, no puede ex- 
presarse libremente en cosas de politica. Se 
le prohibe pronunciarse a favor de monarca 
alguno. 
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A mi entender no le hubiera gustado a 
Lope la amputacién de su tema, pero a 

sar de eso yo creo que nosotros los 
Fispandfilos tenemos derecho a sentirnos 
orgullosos de que el Ballet Bolchoi, segura- 
mente una de las mejores compafiias del 
mundo, haya escogido Fuenteovejuna como 
vehiculo para un nuevo ballet. 


Univ. of Kansas City Bernarp Dutsry 


NOTAS 


1 El contempor4neo compositor ruso Alexandre 
Krein escribié la musica, y la coreografia es de 
Vachtang Chaboukiani. Es i 


te se merecid 
veces el muy respetado premio Stalin por ser el 
mejor bailarin de la Unién Soviética. 

2 Existen otros ballets conocidos sobre 
temas ae tres hechos sobre Don Juan; 
dos con la musica de Gluck y uno con la de R. 
Strauss. El] mds recien hecho ser4 uno basado 
en el drama Bodas de Sangre de Garcia Lorca. 
Bajo el titulo Blood Wedding fue presentado 
en Londres en 1953 por el gran Ballet Royal. 


Augusto Morales-Pino’s “Los de en 
medio. Primera y segunda partes” (Bogotd, 
1960).—The first part of Los de en medio 
was published in 1938. It is reproduced in 
the present volume, together with its se- 
quel. Although the first part was meant to 
be complete in itself, the second part of- 
fers a still further stage of completion by 
taking the major characters into the years 
beyond adolescence. Whether there will 
be a third part to carry them into their 
middle years is not stated. Morales-Pino is 
now an accomplished novelist who writes 
with ease and authority. In addition to the 
two parts of Los de en medio, he has writ- 
ten two other novels (and also two books 
of poems and two of poetry). His prose is 
clear and elegant, often of lyrical quality. 
The characters of Los de en medio are, as 
the title suggests, middleclass persons (of 
Bogot4) whose lives contain much frus- 
tration but whose capacity to find some 
surcease in affection for those they love is 
made manifest. Although the tone of the 
novel is the popular one for our time, that 
of disillusionment, Morales-Pino does not 
overdo it. One may suggest that few writ- 
ers of Colombia have offered a more pene- 


trating glimpse into the hearts of their 
fellows. 


Univ. of Tennessee E. Wave 
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The Contemporary Spanish Theater.— 
Alfredo Marquerie’s Veinte afios de teatro 
en Espafia (Madrid, 1959) is a modest 
book of only 230 pages, but its value sur- 
passes its size. It is always difficult for for- 
eigners to keep informed about the cur- 
rent theater of a country; Marquerie’s book 
is a useful compendium for the purpose. 
After stating that the contemporary theater 
is not as bad as some of its critics have 
said it is, Marquerie, drama critic for ABC, 
discusses one after another eighteen play- 
wrights, the first five—Benavente, the 
Quinteros, Arniches, Jardiel Poncela—no 
longer living. He then takes up in turn 
Peman, Luca de Tena, Lépez Rubio. Calvo 
Sotelo, Neville, Mihura, Llopis, Ruiz 
Iriarte, Buero Vallejo, Giménez-Arnau, 
Sastre, Paso, Escobar. All of each play- 
wright’s production up to the time of the 
printing of Marquerie’s book, one pre- 
sumes, is meant to be included, so there is 
a useful list of plays and a brief description 
of each. Marquerie’s criticism is less use- 
ful than his compendium; his judgment 
of worth is perhaps too generous to meet 
the more severe standards of some critics. 


Univ. of Tennessee E. WapE 


El Cid en la pantalla—The Cid Cam- 
peador, Spain’s great epic here, is coming 
to the screen. Samuel Bronston, in collab- 
oration with scenarist Philip Yordan and 
D.E.A.R. Films of Italy, has produced “El 
Cid.” Anthony Mann directs it from an 
original screen play by Yordan and Frede- 
rick M. Frank. Almost half the picture is 
shot in Spain, the rest in Italy. Anthony 
Mann estimated that he drove several 
thousands of miles over out-of-the-way 
Spain to locate suitable castles and cathe- 
drals at such scattered points as Burgos, 
Valencia, Pensicola and the Mediterranean 
coast, Manzanares, Belmonte and Calajora. 

Mann, who lives in Spain and is mar- 
ried to Sarita Montiel, dreamed for three 
years about making the picture. 

The picture runs two and three-quarters 
hours, costs an estimated $7,000,000 and 
has a cast of between 7,000 and 10,000. 
The leading roles are played by Charlton 
Heston as the Cid and Sophia Loren as 
Ximena. The other actors are Raf Vallone, 
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Genevieve Page, Hurd Hatfield, Ralph 
Truman, Andrew Cruikshank and oe 
Christopher Rhodes. 


Spain abounds in medieval castles and 
furniture but for the picture each costume, 
each sword, each set had to be handmade. 
The celebrated Garrido Brothers sword 
factory in Toledo, for example, was under 
exclusive contract for eight months turn- 
ing out spears, battle maces, swords and 
daggers, pikes and halberds for the film’s 
Christian and Saracen warriors. Exact 
exact copies were made from the Charles 
III armor museum. 

John Moore, who designed the magnifi- 
cent Visigothic-Moorish sets, costumes and 
trappings with his Italian partner, Veniero 

osanti, estimates that the costumes 
alone cost more than $500,000. In the 
United States the cost, they said, would 
probabl have been three times higher 
‘even if we had found the work people.” 
In one hamlet near Madrid the entire fe- 
male population of 400 worked for weeks, 
day and night, cutting and stitching medi- 
eval attire. The richest single costume in 
the film is a $10,000 black-and-gold velvet 
robe for King Alfonso VI, tailored in 
Florence from goods specially woven in 
Venice. 

The era in which Arab and Visigoth in- 
fluences were extensively intermingled has 
never been filmed before and required 
some painstaking research. No less than 
350 Spanish technicians were on the pay- 
roll and the Spanish government has re- 
mained neutral about the film’s treatment 
of its national legend. Bronston wisely 
stopped virtually all criticism by engaging 
as his technical adviser, Gonzalo Menéndez 
Pidal, a history professor at Madrid Uni- 
versity and the son of the famous nona- 
genarian authority on the Cid, Ramén 
Menéndez Pidal. 


Georcs J. Epperc 


Philadelphia 


New Paperbacks in Spanish.—The pub- 
lishers of Anchor and Dolphin Books are 
producing a new series of foreign language 
paperbacks. The paperbacks are printed in 
the United States but contain no English 
except for the Doubleday copyright. They 
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have the same format as other Anchor 
Books (43/16” x 71/8”). There are ten 
titles in the French Collection Interna- 
tionale and another ten in the Spanish 
Coleccién Hispdnica. Each volume con- 
tains a chronological table of the author's 
life and works. The titles in the Spanish 
collection span three centuries (one work 
is from Latin American literature) and 
every attempt was made to obtain the most 
definitive text available. Editor for the 
collection is Leonardo C. de Morelos of 
Columbia Univ. The ten titles in Spanish 
are: El Burlador de Sevilla (El vergonzoso 
en palacio, Marta la piadosa) by Tirso de 
Molina: Dos Novelas Picaresas: El Laz- 
arillo de Tormes, El Buscén, Andénimo, 
Francisco de Quevedo; Facundo by Do- 
mingo Faustino Sarmiento; Fuenteovejuna 
(La Estrella de Sevilla, Peribatiez y el 
Comendador de Ocafia) by Lope de Vega; 
Libro de su Vida by Santa Teresa de Jesus; 
Novelas Ejemplares by Miguel de Cer- 
vantes; Pepita Jiménez by Juan Valera; 
Rimas, Leyendas y Narraciones by Gustavo 
Adolfo Bécquer; La Verdad Sospechosa 
(Las paredes oyen, El tejedor de Segovia) 
by Juan Ruiz de Alarcén; La Vida Es 
Suefio (El Alcalde de Zalamea, El médgico 
prodigioso) by Pedro Calderén de la Barca. 
The paperbacks are distributed by Garden 
City Publishing Company, 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. and cost $1.45 
apiece. 


Philadelphia 


Veldzquez’s Art.—Spain celebrated a 
two-month exhibition (Dec. 3, 1960-Feb. 
25, 1961) of the paintings of the famous 
Diego Rodriguez de Silva y Velazquez, 
whom Eduoard Manet called the greatest 
painter who ever lived. This was the ter- 
centenary of the artist’s death (he died 
August 6, 1660 at the age of 61). The ex- 
hibition was housed in La Casa del Buen 
Retiro in Madrid which dates back to the 
time of Philip IV, the sovereign for whom 
Velazquez painted. Of the 120 surviving 
pictures by the artist, one hundred were on 
display during the showing. Among the 
pictures were some very famous ones: 
“The Maids of Honor,” “The Virgin Plac- 
ing the Chasable on Saint Ildefonso,” 
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“Venus and Cupid,” the “Surrender of 
Breda,” and “Pope Innocent X.” About half 
of the 120 surviving paintings are in Spain 
and the other half can be found outside 
the country. 


Philadelphia 


Russian filming of Don Quixote.—Of 
— interest to students and teachers of 

panish literature is the newly produced 
color and wide screen rendition of Cer- 
vantes immortal classic, presented in the 
U. S. as part of the Soviet-American Cul- 
tural Bathe e Program. 

Although Bon Quixote is a thoroughly 
Spanish work, a Russian director, Grigory 
adinwen has succeeded admirably in 
capturing the chivalric spirit permeating 
the adventures of the famed knight-errant 
of the Mancha. The film then, is also a 
tribute to Mr. Kozintsen’s directorial skill 
as well as to the literary artistry of Miguel 
de Cervantes. 

Striving to create a purely Spanish at- 
mosphere, Kozintsen has captured on film 
all the arid spaciousness of Castilian plains, 
although he produced the major outdoor 
scenes in the Crimea. He has peopled his 
larger scenes with Spanish looking actors, 
supposedly Spanish residents of the 
U.S.S.R. However, the principal players 
are mainly Russian. With the single ex- 
ception of a blue-eyed and burly Sancho 
Panza of generally Slavic appearance, Di- 
rector Kozintsen’s attempt toward total 
Hispanic authenticity is carefully main- 
tained. 

The film’s hero, Don Quixote conforms 
photographically and aestehtically to the 
expectations of those who have read of the 
adventures of this benovelent and be- 
draggled adventurer. Nikolai Cherkossav 
turns in an excellent performance as Don 
Quixote. He courageously romps through 
the selected misadventures and imaginative 
deceptions of the novel with dignity, pathos 
and humor. Included within these esca- 
pades is the classic windmill scene, cer- 
tainly a sine qua non of the film. 

It is the larger crowd scenes, i.e. the 
town’s celebration of Sancho’s appoint- 
ment as governor of Barataria and the 
duping of Don Quixote by peasants at a 
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wayside inn, it is these scenes which en- 
dow the film with the frivolity and baw- 
dy spirit that is so much a part of the 
Spanish way of life. These scenes also 
provide the audience with necessary comic 
relief from the otherwise pitiful frustra- 
tions experienced by Don Quixote in quest 
of his elusive lady fair, Dulcinea del 
Toboso. 


Don Quixote’s exposure of the h 
crisies of Spanish aristocracy, their chi- 
caneries and oppresion will not shock 
American audiences. The real drama of 
this film, however, is the despair within 
Don Quixote’s reactions to repeated dis- 
illusionments, or his transition from inno- 
cence to maturity. 

Unfortunately, dubbing into Shake- 
spearian prose destroys » a integrity of 
actor Cherkossav’s interpretation as well as 
a certain visual unity with the screen 
image. But despite this technicality, Kozint- 
sen has retained the essence of Cervantes’ 
prose through a faithful re-enactment of 
the novel by combining the most import- 
ant story elements, and a fine, emotive, 
highly Hispanized musical score with his 


own pictorial art. 


RonaLp SCHWARTZ 


Univ. of Connecticut 


Bibliografia de la literatura hispanica. 
Tomo I.—In 1950 the Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientificas (Madrid) be- 
gan the publication of the Bibliografia de 

literatura hispdnica, a multi-volume 
bibliography of Hispanic literature. This 
set has been compiled under the direction 
of José Simén Diaz. The first edition of 
the first volume contained 672 pp. and 
4506 numbered entries. The second edi- 
tion of the first volume was published in 
1960; it contains 749 pp. and 5835 num- 
bered entries. This volume is a biblio- 
graphy of literary histories, collections of 
texts anthologies, monographs, relations 
with other literatures. Data are given con- 
cerning the literature of Spain and of 
Spain’s former possessions in the New 
World and the Philippines; similar data are 
presented for Catalan, Galician and Bas- 
que literature. The second edition is much 


better proof-read than the first. The intro- 
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duction answers some of the criticisms that 
have been made concerning the planning 
of the set as a whole; some sixty reviews 
of the first edition are listed. On p. xxxv 
José Simén Diaz notes “En lo que atafie 
particularmente a este primer tomo, he de 
advertir que la principal modificacién in- 
troducida ha sido la de subdividir notable- 
mente numerosos capitulos, ialmente 
las Antologias y Monografias. También se 
ha transformado por completo la organi- 
zacién de la parte dedicada a América. . .” 
Regardless 6 omissions this set has proved 
and will continue to prove indispensable 
to students of Spanish literature. The com- 
piler will gratefully receive additions and 
comments. 


Henstey C. Woopsrinck 
Murray State College 


Un cuentista tico.—Desde 1952 cuando 
el periddico “La Republica” celebré un con- 
curso del cuento, han aparecido pocos 
nuevos autores en Costa Rica. Por eso, 
llama la atencién la publicacién de un 
tomito de ocho cuentos por Fernando 
Duran Ayanegui (1939- ). Llamado 
Dosreales y otros cuentos (1961), este 
tomito de sesenta p4ginas retine los cuentos 
publicados en los nameros dominicales de 
‘La Republica” a partir del 29 de mayo de 
1960. 

Divididos entre temas urbanos y rurales, 
los cuentos reflejan la sinceridad y la 
perspicacia con que el autor penetra en la 
vida de los pobres. Con un minimo de 
trama, el autor reviste sus temas de una 
experimentacién estilistica que a veces llega 
a ser excesiva, pero sin perjudicar la sinceri- 
dad. Inventa palabras, emplea la repeticién 
y busca constantemente nuevos similes y 
metdforas. Aunque el autor revela un 
talento genial en la creacién de nuevas 
im4genes, en este su primer volumen cae 
en el rebuscamiento con su tendencia de 
juntar demasiadas im4genes en los p4rrafos 
iniciales de cada cuento. “El dia se abrié 
como una anona madura, y la boca del tra- 
bajo se puso a tragar gente. De cada casa, 
por las puertas entreabiertas de miedo al 
sol y a la levantada, salieron como escupi- 
dos un hombre una _herramienta.” 


C“Pocotén, ton, ton,” p. 20). Donde mejor 
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se adapta el estilo experimental al tema 
es en “Zapatos,” publicado originalmente 
bajo el seudénimo de F. R. San Martin. 
Narrado casi como un cuento de hadas, 
“Zapatos” es la tragedia de un nifio descal- 
zo que asiste a la escuela de dia y de tarde 
trabaja de limpiabotas. Se corta el pie en 
un vidrio roto; regresa hambriento a la 
casa; y mientras su mam4 duerme la borra- 
chera, el nifio muere sofiando con los 
zapatos. Con su sensibilidad y su inteli- 
gencia, Fernando Duran tiene la capacidad 
para iniciar una nueva etapa en el de- 
sarrollo del cuento costarricense que ha 
uedado estancado desde las contribuciones 


ie Carlos Salazar Herrera y Fabian Dobles. 


Seymour MENTON 
Univ. of Kansas 


Ensayos de Balseiro.—Otra vez debemos 
agradecerle a José A. Balseiro que nos per- 
mita acompafiarle en sus experiencias de 
estudio y buen catador de los mas sabrosos 
frutos de la inteligencia y la sensibilidad 
en el campo de las letras americanas. 
Ciertamente se le sigue, a lo largo de este 
tomo, con el mayor deleite. El fino poeta 
y distinguido profesor de la Universidad 
de Miami ha reunido en Expresién de 
Hispanoamérica (Primera Serie. San Juan 
de Puerto Rico: Instituto de Cultura 
Puertorriquefia, 1960) quince ensayos, 
importantes todos, tanto por la riqueza de 
informacién como por los personales juicios 
con que valora hombres, problemas o 
sucesos. E] don critico de Balseiro se 
caracteriza aqui, como en otros trabajos 
anteriores, por el equilibrio que siempre 
sabe guardar neal impulso amoroso — 
para destacar valores conocidos o descubrir 
matices que pudieran habérsenos escapado 
—y la sana objetividad del juicio, esa 
sofrosine de que gustaban los griegos. Asi, 
con el velamen del entusiasmo desplegado 
a todo trapo vy una buena quilla de erudi- 
cién y sentido de justicia, diriase que la 
nave critica de Balseiro atraviesa siempre, 
con rumbo certero y sin riesgo de zozobra, 
las aguas en que se aventura. 

De los quince trabajos del tomo, ocho 
versan sobre poetas y literatos, egregios 
unos, como Hostos, Marti, Gabriela Mis- 
tral, Hern4ndez-Cat4, Juana de Tbarbouru, 


Gutiérrez Najera, Casal, Silva, o dignos 
de mejor conocimiento otros, como 
puertorriquefio José Antonio Davila, cuyo 
sentimental pero purisimo poema, “Carta 
de (al Sefior Propietario 
del Universo)” le acredita para figurar 
entre los Bécquers y Campoamores de 
nuestra literatura. 

Tres de los ensayos (“Nombres, ideas y 
lengua del continente americano,” “Con- 
frontacién de las Américas,” y “Algunos 
signos politicos en las letras de la América 
espafiola”) abordan problemas generales 
concernientes a América en lo social, en 
lo politico y en lo cultural. En ellos el 
autor quiebra no pocas lanzas contra la 
negra,” contra el “anti-imperia- 
lismo” mal entendido de Ultimo cufio, con- 
tra el comunismo cuando se entra por la 
puerta falsa en el sagrado recinto de la 
poesia. En tales lides el hombre equilibrado 
y suave, el espiritu sereno que es Balseiro, 
térnase convencido y militante paladin de 
la democracia. 

En el ensayo titulado “El mensaje 
egregio,” Balseiro desentrafia de la per- 
sonalidad y el pensamiento de Andrés 
Bello lo que encierran de mensaje salva- 
dor del espiritu americano, asocidndolos y 
contrast4ndolos con los de Bolivar. Y en 
otro, de los mds interesantes, titulado “Tres 
momentos de la poesia espafiola en Amé- 
rica,” hace un sugestivo andlisis de la visién 
americanista de Alonso de Ercilla y de 
Bernardo de Balbuena y evoca a los poetas 
espafioles recientes que han visitado a su 
querida patria borinquefia—los dos més 
excelsos: Juan Ramén Jiménez y Pedro 
Salinas. El trabajo sobre “Eugenio Maria 
de Hostos: servidor piblico de América,” 
escrito con el fervor del compatriota y el 
sentido continental del americanista de 
raza, arroja mucha luz sobre el pensamien- 
to y las andanzas del autor de la Moral 
social. Leyendo estos ensayos, ricos en 
alusiones a la presencia de Puerto Rico en 
nuestra historia, pensamos en el grande e 
inesperado papel que acaso el destino le 
tenga reservado a la diminuta isla antillana. 

Nuestro autor hace gala de su interés y 
competencia en materias musicales en un 
estudio sobre “Heitor Villa-Lobos: su per- 
sonalidad y su misica” y otro, valioso para 
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la musicologia de nuestra América en que 
tanto falta por hacer, sobre “La danza 
puertorriquefia.” 


Avala el tomo un breve Prdlogo de 
Francisco Monterde. Esperamos que no 
demore le Segunda Serie de Expresidn de 


Hispanoamérica. 
Luis A. Barat 
Southern Illinois Univ. 


Quoted without comment.—“U. S. 
Undersells Self in Latin America, Survey 
Indicates “Mexico City.—A recently com- 
pleted survey of public opinion 
out Mexico offers potent evidence that 
Uncle Sam is underselling himself here. 

“Industrial chologists, who helped 
conduct the poll, are convinced this is the 
case in practically all Latin American na- 
tions. They believe Washington’s reluc- 
tance to stand on its own feet is the result 
of a milquetoast policy. 


“In the case of the Cuban invasion, says 
International Research Associates, some- 
one apparently convinced President Ken- 
nedy there would be howls of protest if 
the United States helped the Cuban exile 


army. 


“In reality, they add, disapproval of the 
invasion blunder came because the United 
States backed away and didn’t follow 
through to knock out Castro and Com- 


munism. 


“Investigators of an international re- 
search corporation took months to sound 
out Mexicans from the age of 18 years up; 
men and women; upper, middle and lower 
classes; all professions from hammock- 
swingers to millionaires; all levels of edu- 
cation from none to university graduates. 

“What it adds up to is a picture that 
differs considerably aids the fears of U. S. 
officialdom: most Mexicans have a - 
impression of Uncle Sam and offer little 
support for Castro's Cuba. Similarly, they 
have little use for Russia nor Red China. 


“Here’s a look at the figures dealing 
with opinions of the United States, Cuba, 
Russia and Red China as reported in the 
urban survey: 


“The psychologists are inclined to be- 
lieve the neutralists include mostly don’t- 
like-anybodys who consider the thinkin 
of both sides too extreme. But in 
groups, they add, you encounter a fine dis- 
— for U. S. government indecision 
which, strangely, does not stop those who 
like us from liking us anyhow. 


“In the realm of science, there are in- 
teresting answers to questions of (1) who 
leads in space exploration? 


United States leads 
Russia leads 
About even 
Don’t know 


“On opinions of military strength, the 
survey showed this: 
U. S. is ahead 
Russia is ahead 
About even 
Don’t know 


“In bringing up the question of accept- 


ing economic aid from the Communist 
bloc, 12% were in favor, 82% against and 
6% didn’t care. 


“Opinion of accepting Communist mili- 
tary aid suffered a similar fate: 6% said 
yes, 91% said no and 3% was more in- 
terested in what’s showing at the movies. 


“Curiously, very strong U. S. support 
was found amoung students who generally 
are considered anti-Yankee. This bears out 
the insistence of the Mexican government 
that recent “Cuba Si, Yankee No” dem- 
onstrations were staged by a microscopic 
minority which in no manner represented 
the feelings of the whole country.” [John 
a in the Los Angeles Times, July 16, 
1961]. 


R. G. M. 
Quoted without comment.— “Earlier in 


these remarks I referred to the alarming 
reactions of many Americans to the Cuban 
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affair, as well as to the worsened Lao situ- 
ation... 


“I believe that if we intervene unilater- 
ally in Cuba, we prejudice our cause in 
the hemisphere . . . 


“My point is that the vulnerability of 
Latin America to communism may well be 
increased more by unilateal action against 
Cuba than by the continued existence of 
Castro’s Cuba. One cannot honestly be 
dogmatic about this. The hour is very late 
in Latin America. Many of the free govern- 
ments of that area walk a tightrope. But 
the situation is not completely hopeless, 
nor are we completely helpless. 

“There is much that we can do to 
strengthen the cause of freedom in the 
Western Hemisphere, if we have the wit 
to do it and if we get on with the job. 

We can act vigorously and imaginatively 
to implement the Alliance for Progress and 
the Act of Bogot4. This is a slow, long- 
term job, but that is all the more reason 
for starting at once. 

“We can give technical assistance in 
police work and countersubversive activ- 
ities to the free governments of the hem- 
isphere which request it. 

“We can improve the breadth and depth 
of our contacts with free labor groups and 
with the intellectual non-Communist left 
in Latin America. 

“We can give technical assistance to the 

rogressive political groups of 
Patin America in the techniques Ay 
litical organization and action. I am L. 
coming increasingly disturbed that this 
kind of activity is left so largely to the 
Communists, with the result that they 
frequently take over positions of leader- 
ship in labor unions, student organiza- 
tions and other groups. 


“We can take every opportunity to im- 
press upon the governments and the peo- 
ple of Latin America that a Communist 
Cuba is a greater threat to them than it is 
to us . . . and that they would be well 
advised to meet their own responsibilities 
in the matter. .. . 


“The action of the Organization of 
American States in sending a fact-finding 


commission to the Dominican Republic is 
encouraging evidence that the organization 
is now accepting some of its hard respon- 
sibilities. . . . 

“The meeting in Uruguay this August 
of the Organization of American States 
offers an opportunity to give credibility 
and momentum to the Alliance for Pro- 
gress. Few such opportunities may remain. 
On this and related occasions the United 
States must make clear that it is not seek- 
ing to cultivate complaint regimes, but 
rather independent and progressive socie- 
ties. Our duty is to show that between com- 
munism and the flickering old order, the 
United States recognizes a third choice— 
permissive societies whose central purpose 
is to embody the peoples’ will and the 
peoples’ needs. 


“In Latin America, as in much of the 
rest of the world, the question is being 
posed: Can social and economic progress 

roceed apart from totalitarian discipline? 
t is our duty to provide a credible case 
for the affirmative side of this debate. Our 
economic and philosophical resources, if 
wisely used, should enable us to succeed.” 
[Sen. J. William Fulbright in a speech 
uoted in The Christian Science Monitor, 
July 20, 1961]. 


R. G. M. 


The Conquest of Venezuela.—While the 
stories of the sixteenth-century conquest 
and colonization of Mexico and Peru have 
become part of our cultural background, 
comparatively little has been written about 
similar exploits in other Spanish American 
countries, among them, Venezuela. Per- 
haps Isaac J. Pardo’s Esta tierra de gracia, 
imagen de Venezuela en el siglo XVI 
(Caracas, 1955, 363 pp., paper) will do 
much to fill this gap, although it has been 
printed in Buenos Aires apparently in a 
very limited edition. As the author observes 
in his introduction, he is interested in 
Venezuela’s history at the time when 
Indians, Negroes, and whites first came 
together to begin a life that was, partly 
because of this amalgamation, to be new 
and different for all three; and at this 
moment of the “choque de las culturas” 
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were formed all the basic problems which 
have beset the country until even today. 


Pardo’s technique vaguely reminds one 
of that of a better-known author, Ricardo 
Palma—both combine the picturesque de- 
tail and humorous anecdote with the his- 
torical fact, in order to paint, somewhat 
impressionistically, a more vivid picture of 
colonial Spanish America. Presumably, 
however, the former, though lyrical, is less 
fanciful, more concerned with history than 
with literary style. His is a well-document- 
ed study; perhaps most interesting of his 
sources is a de Castellanos’ long poem 
“Elegias de varones ilustres de Indias,” 
from which he quotes at length. 

It is not surprising to’ learn that the 
conquest of Venezuela was carried on 
under the same banner of “Gold, Glory, 
and Gospel” as that of other Spani 


colonies. 
Freperick S. Stimson 
Northwestern Univ. 


“Viento negro.”—Esta segunda edicién 
(Santiago de Chile: Zig Zag, 1960, 199 
pags.) fué pedida por los numerosos lec- 
tores familiarizados con la creacién literaria 
de Juan Marin, novelista, poeta y médico 
chileno autor de Paralelo 53 Sur, Nau- 
fragio, y otras obras de reputacién conti- 
nental. Juan Marin actualmente ocupa el 
cargo de Director del Departamento de 
Asuntos Culturales de la Unién Pan- 
americana en Washington. 


En Viento negro Marin enfoca una 
realidad humana y social. Describe primero 
la tragedia de “El Pelao,” cargador que 
debido a su sordera quedé encerrado en las 
carboneras de un barco. Horas més tarde 
murié asfixiado. “Y del recuerdo del padre 
desaparecido surge entonces,” en la con- 
ciencia de Perico, su hijo mayor, “un ansia 
de vivir y de reemplazar al que se fué, de 
continuarlo y perpetuarse en él por una 
eternidad” (p. 33-4). 

Con voluntad y determinacién, y des- 
pués de afios de aventuras y sinsabores, 
Perico regresa a Puerto Amargo convertido 
en grumete sefialero del acorazado Almi- 
rante Lagos, buque que habia sido enviado 
a su ciudad natal por el Gobierno para 
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sofocar una huelga. Por vestir uniforme, 
Pedro aparece ahora como enemigo de su 
propio pueblo. “Nosotros no tenemos na 
contra la Marina,” le explican, “Lo que 
nos duele es que la traigan ahora pa 
amedrentarnos, pa ‘meternos cuco,’ y quien 
sabe, si llega el caso, pa meternos bala . . . 
La Marina es de toos los chilenos y no 
debieran usarla pa defender “gringos.” Cp. 
136). Pedro trat6é de mediar en esta disputa 
entre el capital y el trabajo pero su deci- 
sién fué truncada por la muerte que tam- 
o le permitié su propia redencién por 
aber insultado a su madre y olvidado a 
sus hermanos. 
E] realismo de esta novela es dramatico 
e intenso. Los personajes son hombres y 
mujeres de la clase obrera chilena que por 
el Eediemo o la voluntad se destruyen o 
viven. En conclusién, una edicién bien 
justificada. 


Vicror M. VALENZUELA. 
Lehigh Univ. 


“The Surgeon of His Honour.”—This 
is the title given by the late Roy Campbell 
to his translation of Calderén’s El médico 
de su honra, published by the University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1960, xx + 82 pp. 
(cloth $4.00, paper $1.00), with an intro- 
duction by Everett W. Hesse and a note 
8 the Spanish dramatists by the trans- 
ator. 


This version is a welcome addition to 
the slowly growing store of Spanish works 
made available to the English-speaking 
world. Trying for fidelity and beauty 
alike, Mr. Campbell succeeded for the 
most part in finding his “poetical equiva- 
lent” and joining it to the sense of the 
original in an articulation of blank verse 
and heroic couplets paralleling the vigor, 
if not always the grace, of Calderén’s lines. 
Choosing primarily to preserve the strength 
of narrative action, the translator en- 
deavored to render faithfully as much as 
Calderén affords us, in this tragic piece, 
of his marvelous figures. Happily for the 

lay as a whole, the English foregoes a 
Blended smoothness in favor of the rugged 
depiction of Spanish feeling. The reader 
is exposed to all the ok violence of 
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Gutierre’s sacrifice of Mencia, and to the 


compound reasons of rival desires and 
kingly sanctity. 
Prof. Hesse’s introduction and Mr. 


Campbell’s prefatory note interpret the 
cultural development that could produce 
a concept of honor requiring bloody retri- 
bution vd even a suspected conjugal infi- 
delity. 

Easily accessible to many more readers 
now is the striking work of Spanish litera- 
ture, one in which the calienaed. indi- 
vidual Spanish soul meets its adversary in 
the customs and demands of life-in-society. 
Never a comfortable situation to the His- 
panic mind, its efforts to resolve its prob- 
lem take at times forms of extreme action, 
of which Calderén’s honor doctor is one 
example of the conscious attempt to live 
adequately an existence. 


Myron A. Peyton 
Univ. of North Carolina 


Structural Studies—A collection of four 
dissertations in Spanish linguistics has re- 
cently appeared under the title, Structural 
Studies on Spanish Themes, edited by 
Henry R. Kahane and Angelina Pietran- 
geli (published in cooperation with the 
University of Salamanaca, Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1959, 414 pp., 
$7.50). Anyone familiar with the earlier 
series of structural investigations written 
under Professor Kahane’s direction (De- 
scriptive Studies in Spanish Grammar, 
Illinois Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, 38; Urbana, 1954) will be anxious to 
examine the present volume. 

The first of the four studies, “Morpheme 
Alternants in Spanish” by Sol Saporta 
(pp. 15-162), is a careful description of 
A many types of form alteration in the 
modern lan (e.g., pierd-e: perd-er; noch-e: 
noct-urno), with a list of 711 such vari- 
able morphemes. Francine Frank’s “Taxe- 
mic Redundancy in Spanish” (pp. 163- 
308) is an application to syntax of con- 
cepts developed in the field of information 
theory. In “The Function Classes of Span- 
ish” (pp. 309-340), Robert Rexer de- 
scribes the grammatical units of the lan- 
guage in terms of their formal features 
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and their potentiality for substitution. “A 
Structural Anaylsis of the Epic Style of 
the Cid” by Louise H. Allen (pp. 341- 
414) is a literary anaylsis employing the 
methods of structural linguistics. 


C. W. Kremer 
Univ. of Michigan 


“Historia bibliografica de la novela 
chilena.”—This volume is a comprehensive 
bibliography of Chilean prose fiction com- 
pee by Homero Castillo of Northwestern 

niversity and Raul Silva Castro, head 
of the Seccién Chilena of the Biblioteca 
Nacional in Santiago (Mexico: Ediciones 
de Andrea, 1961. 216 pp. Paper. 48 pesos). 
This is another of many important contri- 
butions to scholarship to come in recent 
years from the editorial houses of Mexico. 

Drawing on previous bibliographies, the 
resources of the Chilean National Library, 
and private collections, the authors have 
sought to produce a complete bibliography 
not only of the Chilean novel but also of 
volumes of short stories. Within the alpha- 
betical listing of authors, works are listed 
in chronological order of their earliest 
editions; subsequent editions of a given 
novel follow in order. The first entry for 
collections of cuentos lists individual titles; 
single cuentos which appear in anthologies, 
in the original or in translation, are in- 
cluded, with the date and the name of the 
compiler of the anthology. For main en- 
tries, bibliographical data is complete, in- 
cluding place and date of publication, pub- 
lisher, and number of pages. The biblio- 
graphy is preceded by a short introduction, 
and followed by a bibliography of princi- 
pal published sources and an alphabetical 
listing of persons mentioned in the main 
entries as authors of prologues, translators, 
or editors of anthologies. No critical notes 
are included. 


As the compilers point out in their in- 
troduction, the production of Chilean fic- 
tional prose has reached vast proportions; 
the great number of entries in the volume 
confirms this. A comprehensive biblio- 
graphical guide such as this Historia biblio- 
grafica de la novela chilena was badly 
needed, and the authors have carried out 


— 
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in a most creditable way a task which is 
at best tedious and time-consuming. Stu- 
dents and teachers will find this biblio- 
graphy to be a very useful research tool, 
| a substantial contribution to the study 
of Chilean literature. 


W. 
LSU in New Orleans 


Salamandra.—This is a volume of free 
verse published by Alonso Avilés, whose 
pen name is mosén Francisco de Avila. 
(México: Editorial Cultura, 1960. 164 pp. 
Paper.). Salamandra is the Evil Serpent 
transformed by Divine Grace. This book 
contains an original and highly communi- 
cable exegesis of biblical themes (love, 
death, pardon, etc.,) whose basis of unity 
is the evocation of the universal—spirit, 
essence, mystery, etc.—by means of the 
concrete —word, object, incident or cir- 
cumstance. Its message is not exclusively 
dependent upon the meaning of the bibli- 
cal symbols employed, but, rather, upon 
numerous, specific techniques involving 
similarities and contrasts. 

In the poem “La estatura de la muerte,” 
for example, the poet selects a dramatic 
moment of contrast between the Cruci- 
fixion and the Resurrection, and organizes 
concept and form into syntactic paral- 
lelisms whose expressive value is enhanced 
by “martillo,” an instrument which both 
fuses and separates these two moments. 
The negative sentence “El martillo no 
sabe” symbolizes Man’s ignorance con- 
cerning his offenses against Christ. It also 
evokes a personal sense of guilt, obliging 
the reader to identify himself with the 
context. 
viernes luna de pascua. 


2Quién arrancaré los clavos? 
2Quién contar4 las heridas? 
¢Cudntos minutos han 
2Quién trajo el martillo? 
El martillo no sabe. 


Audazmente lIlegamos a pedir el cuerpo. 
Traed la escalera para descolgar la muerte. 


The apparent simplicity and forceful- 
ness of expression in “De cada estrella 
pende una cruz” are achieved by empha- 
sizing love through an_ indirect, poetic 
negation of vengeance. Phonetic allitera- 
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tion in the second verse stresses the con- 
cept of number in certain lexical items, 
and creates a hammering effect that ac- 
centuates the emotional and conceptual 
values of the content. 
tu tienes 
un catdlogo de cosas para clavarme el corazén. 
Yo no me acuerdo de tus ofensas, 
sdlo sé que te amo. 

Rosert J. Younc, Jr. 
Indiana Univ. 


Premio Nadal.—Awarded the Premio 
Eugenio Nadal for 1960, tantamount to 
being selected as the best Spanish novel 
of the year, Las ciegas hormigas by Ramiro 
Pinilla, is a story of the tribulations suf- 
fered by a Basque farmer’s family in the 
course of several hours (Coleccién Ancora 
y Delfin, 197, Ediciones Destino, Barce- 
lona, 1961. 286 pp.). An English coal 
thip is driven ashore on the craggy coast 
of La Galea, thereupon initiating a struggle 
on the part of the villagers to acquire in 
one night their winter's supply of fuel. 
Rivalry among themselves to obtain the 
most suitable spot for their operations as 
well as fear of having the carabineers 
seize their coal—precisely what happened 
in every case—makes the stormy ni take 
on the ghastly proportions of a horrible 
nightmare. 

Sabas Jduregui, his brother-in-law, and 
four sons—the five driven by the father’s 
implacable tenacity have to abandon their 
own projects—work feverishly for hours, 
lashed by a soaking rain. Sabas’ determina- 
tion to see the job done compels them to 
continue, even after one son falls from a 
cliff to his death. Hard work, self-reliance, 
and the will to carry on, win or lose, never 
whining, are the formulae of his life. So 
he asks no favors of his fellowman nor 
turns to the Church for comfort. A heroic 
figure. the fourteen-year old boy idolizes 
him. The others may question his decisions, 
but his firmness of character presents a 
challenge with no allowance for repudia- 
tion. The drunkard forsakes his home and 
bottle for hours; the recruit, who has gone 
AWOL, defers paying a nocturnal visit to 
his lover’s bedroom; the hunter abandons 
plans for an expedition with his new rifle; 
the half-wit interrupts the making of small 
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boats which he later tears apart; and the 
youngest son postpones a fishing trip— all 
to slave like demons in emulation of the 
father. The villagers, on the other hand, 
distrust the man, Gaaes he neither drinks 
nor wastes his time. 

The narrative advances steadily through 
the thoughts expressed by the various 
persons who are thus able to give vent to 
their personal feelings and pent-up emo- 
tions, revealing at the same time their own 
human weaknesses. Hence, the accounts 
of the succession of events become more 
complete as several people give their re- 
ports. Thus the reader is able to sense the 
adequately the tragedy which enshrouds a 
home where a dead son lies unburied with- 
out the services of doctor, priest or under- 
taker through the fear of betraying the 
secret of their hidden coal. The title, Las 
ciegas hormigas, is an appropriate one, for 
Sabas, too, finding one way blocked, moves 
forward on a new course, thereby fulfilling 
his destiny. Ramiro Pinilla knows intimate- 
ly Basque villagers. He writes with under- 
standing about children as well as about 
adults. Just thirty-seven years old, he 
promises much in the future for the 
Spanish novel. 


Harvey L. Jonson 
Indiana Univ. 


“Origenes del hispanismo norteameri- 
cano.”—This volume by Frederick S. Stim- 
son consists mainly of six chapters, most 
of which had appeared earlier in Hispania, 
The Americas or the Revista Iberoameri- 
cana (Mexico City: Ediciones de Andrea, 
1961. Coleccién Studium, 29. Paper. 135 

p.). Chapters II, III and IV trace the 
se ir of an interest in Spain and 
the influence this exerted on the litera- 
ture of the United States between 1770 
and 1830; early fiction, drama and poetry 
are exhumed and combed for Hispanic 
elements. Many embodying such, while 
far from great literature, are illustrative of 
the interests and tastes of the period. 

These interests are said to radiate from 
widely scattered centers—Spain, Spanish 
America and the western United States. 
The main channels of infiltration CChap- 
ter V) were Robertson’s History of Ameri- 
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ca, the Spanish chronicals in translation, 
and travel books on Spain and Spanish 
America. The most popular themes were 
the explorers, typified by Columbus; the 
conquistadores, by Cortés and Pizarro; and 
the conquered aborigines, especially the 
Incas. Robertson’s interpretation also con- 
tributed vitally to the general picture. Of 
travel books, the English were most in- 
fluential. The mainsprings of interest 
were the lure of the remote, the exotic, 
and the medieval as symbolized by Spain, 
and great concern for the growing possi- 
bilities of Spanish America. Chapter VI 
calls attention to the attraction that the 
Caribbean area, especially Cuba, exerted 
on North-American writers of a_ later 
period. The so-called “Critical Biblio- 
graphy” is far from standard. 

As there is little continuity in the work 
it is structurally weak, and when com- 
pared with The Spanish Background of 
American Literature (New Haven, 1955, 
2 vols.) is only a shadow. Yet, suggestive 
and interesting as are the individual chap- 
ters, the volume will undoubtedly serve 
widely as an introduction to the process by 
which Spain and Spanish America found 
a permanent place in the literature of the 
United States. 


J. R. 


Univ. of Texas 


“Cuentos y marraciones en lengua 
espanola.”—This anthology of short pieces 
appears to have come full circle: from the 
individual Spanish originals, through an 
English edition, around to the current 
collection. Published under the hand of 
Harriet de Onis by Washington Square 
Press (New York, 1961. xvi + 304 pp. 
Paper. $0.60), these are essentially the 
same stories of Sefiora de Onis’s earlier 
Spanish Stories and Tales (Knopf, 1954 
and Pocket Library, 1956). The pu 
of this particular edition is indicnced on 
the flyleaf: “Es nuestro deseo que el 
publico de habla espafiola halle esta co- 
leccién de autores de su lengua tan intere- 
sante como el norteamericano.” A short 
commentary by the editor on “El cuento 
en espafiol” precedes the selection of writ- 
ers which by and large are chosen from 
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among the most competent of both Span- 
ish-speaking worlds. 

Nicaraguan review.—Reflecting the 
thought of Nicaragua’s circle of Catholic 
intellectuals and writers is an attractive 
pocket-sized periodical called El pez y la 
serpiente. The director of this quarterly is 
the poet Pablo Antonio Cuadra whose 
unsigned foreword to what is seemingly 
the princeps issue elucidates the symbolism 
of thee rather distinct name: “El Pez y la 
Serpiente significan, en primer lugar, la 
dualidad de este pais de lagos y volcanes y 
la ‘armonia dspera’ de que hablé Rubén 
Dario . . . El Pez y la Serpiente significan 
también las dos historias—la indigena y la 
hispana—cuya_ confluencia, fusionando 
culturas y mestizando razas, formé la His- 
toria del pueblo nicaragiiense: Por tierra 
peregrinaron las razas y pueblos aborigenes 
que formaron la base étnica de Nicaragua 
y en sus teogonias y en sus artes y en el 
misterio de sus representaciones Ri Serpi- 
ente fué el simbolo clave . . . Por el agua 
navegaron y llegaron los hispanos . . . Y 
por el agua del mar y del bautismo nos 
llegé el Pez, que es Cristo. Pero el Pez y 
la Serpiente significan también la lucha 
del Bien y del Mal y la agonia del escritor 
contemporaneo en su dificil y dramético 
testimonio . . .” 


The following table of contents gives at 
least a rough impression of the character 
of El pez y la serpiente: “Boris Pasternak 
y las gentes con Leontina,” Thomas Mer- 
ton; “Salmos (traduccién),” Ernesto Car- 
denal; “Quetzalcéatl en Centro América,” 
César A. Sédenz; “Boleros (poemas)” 
Ernesto Mejia Sanchez; “Agosto Ccuento),” 
Pablo Antonio Cuadra; “Primer Acto 
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(teatro),” Rolando Steiner; “Aves y No,” 
Ezra Pound; “:Hacia dénde va la pintura 
moderna?” Ernesto Gutiérrez. 


Political journal._—_Combate is the name 
of the publication of the Instituto Inter- 
nacional de Estudios Politicos-Sociales 
which has been in existence for more than 
three years at San José, Costa Rica. A bi- 
monthly, Combate is in no small sense a 
textbook for the students of the Instituto 
which was founded as a “centro de instruc- 
cién para lideres democraticos.” The phil- 
osophy of the Instituto has been subscribed 
to by political entities of both hemispheres 
which have given material support as well 
to its democratic purpose. "Fhe profes- 
sorial staff has been drawn from Canada, 
Pony Rica, Ecuador, Mexico, Panama, and 

eru. 


Returning to Combate, its editorial 
board consists of such worthies as Rémulo 
Betancourt, Norman Thomas, Victor Raul 
Haya de la Torre, Jose Figueres, and 
Eduardo Santos. A special edition printed 
in November 1960 pays “homenaje a la 
revolucién mexicana,” and among the con- 
tributors figure the names of Adolfo Lépez 
Mateos, Andrés Iduarte, Jaime Torres 
Bodet, and José Luis Martinez. 


Another special publication, also printed 
in November 1960, has the title Latino- 
américa, mds allé4 de sus fronteras and 
carries for the most part translations of 
studies made for appropriate sub-com- 
mittees of the United States Senate b 
several North American universities, suc 
as the University of New Mexico, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and the University of 
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STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS 


Please remind your students—and other teachers’ students—that they may join the 
AATSP for $3.00, receive Hispania, and enjoy all other privileges of membership, 


except the right to vote. 
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EVALUATION OF SPANISH FILMS 


Conducted by Manian TEMPLETON” 


Juan y Maria.—A series of films consist- 
ing of 1) En casa; 2) La escuela, 3) La 
comida; 4) De compras; 5) El recreo; 6) 
Un viaje. 1 reel each. Color. Spanish. Pro- 
ducer and distributor: Neubacher-Vetter 
Film Productions, 10609 Bradbury Road, 
Los Angeles 64, Calif. $100 each reel; 
$595 for all six. Evaluation Committee: 
Emily Adacusky, J. D. Smith Junior H. S., 
Edna E. Golem and William i; Calvert of 
Rancho H. S., and Russell Railsback, Clark 
County School System, all of Las Vegas, 
Nevada. The reviewers highly recommend 
these films. They are gay and attractive 
and maintain a high level of interest. Juan 
and Marid are Spanish American teenagers 
who appear in scenes which depict their 
customs and culture. The conversation in 
the first reel is very slow; thereafter, it in- 
creases in each suceeding film. Vocabulary 
and idiom are those often included in first- 
year Spanish. Photography and sound are 
excellent. All four reviewers recommend 
these films for use in junior high; one, also 
for elementary school; one, also for senior 
high. A study guide accompanies the film. 


La gallinita sabia —10 min. B. and W. 
Spanish. Producer and distributor: Coro- 
net, Coronet Bldg., 65 E. So. Water St., 
Chicago 1, Ill. Sale $60. Evaluation Com- 
mittee; Sister Mary St. Jude and Mrs. 
Robert Longoni, Salpointe H. S., and Dr. 
Guido Copponi, Univ. of Arizona, all of 
Tucson. This film presents the familiar 


*Suggestions for films to be reviewed or offers 
to review films should be sent to Miss Templeton 
at 223 Seventh St., Garden City, N.Y. 


Little Red Hen story using simple vocabu- 
lary. Its combination of ‘ive scenes and 
cartoons seems distracting; the cartoons are 
more effective than the live action. In both, 
the photography is good. The narrative, 
though ps enunciated and spoken at 
natural speed, is disappointing because of 
monotonous flatness and rly timed 
pauses. In spite of the drawbacks, two re- 
viewers believe that, because of the familiar 
story, this film can be used to help speed 
pupils’ comprehension of spoken Spanish 
and to aid them in thinking in Spanish. 


El patito feo.—Same as above. This re- 
tells the Hans Christian Anderson classic, 
The Ugly Duckling, so briefly as to omit 
many highlights of the original and so to 
sacrifice the charm, pathos and richness 
of the familiar story. Its brevity accounts 
for its abrupt transitions which prevent the 
poetry of the tale from coming through. 
Again, although the enunciation is accur- 
ate and clear, the narration is flat. Two 
evaluators feel, however, that the ear-train- 
ing possibilities of the film outweigh its 
shortcomings. 


Una familia de petirrojos—Same as 
above. Presenting the life cycle of a genera- 
tion of robins, this film would require a 
more advanced audience than the two 
above because of great variety of speech 
patterns and more difficult vocabulary and 
yet it lacks interest for junior high or 
high school pupils. Like the two above, its 
narration lacks music and vibrancy. One 
reviewer suggests that all three of these 
films should be accompanied by a prepara- 
tory unit on vocabulary and patterns of 
speech employed in the film. 
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CHAPTER NEWS 


Conducted by 


J. Cuacmers Herman, Associate Eprror and Cuapter ApvisEr* 


REVISED “CHAPTER GUIDE” 
AVAILABLE 

The success of the original Chapter 
Guide, published in 1957, has prompted 
the publication of a revised version which 
is now available to all Chapters. Although 
there have been numerous instances where 
older Chapters have benefited by the 
Guide, this manual has been most helpful 
to the numerous newly established Chap- 
ters. Before offering suggestions for Chap- 
ter programs and activities, the Guide con- 
tains an outline of duties of presidents and 
secretary-treasurers. All officers interested 
in receiving a copy of the revised version 
may write to the Chapter Adviser. 


CHAPTER REPORTS 


Besides the regular “intra-mural” meet- 
ings for Spanish conversations, films and 
singing, the CONNECTICUT (San 
Martin) CHAPTER had the pleasure of 
going to Hartford to attend a performance 
of the José Greco dance group on January 
9th. A month later the group traveled to 
the neighboring Platt H. S. where the 
sponsor, George Cushman, showed slides 
on the Choate Summer Session in Mexico, 
from the previous summer. Following the 
talk, the H. S. group, under the ae, Boat 
of Mrs. Rosalie Otto, presented a series of 
typical Spanish songs and folk dances, fol- 
lowed by refreshments. The year’s activi- 
ties will be brought to a close with two 
very interesting meetings: Mr. Roberto 
Mayo, well-known Cuban 
author now teaching at Columbia Univ., 
will lead a discussion period; Mr. Charles 
McKew Parr, diplomat and author of “So 
Noble a Captain,” will talk to the mem- 
bers on scholarship abroad and the prob- 
—_ involved in the writing of historical 
works, 


Pres. of the DELAWARE CHAPTER 
this year is Mrs. Annette Heck, Mt. Pleas- 


* Chapter News should be sent to Prof. Herman 
at Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 


ant Sr. H. S., Wilmington. Vice-pres. is 
Miss Mildred Morrison, Henry C. Conrad 
H. S., Wilmington; and the sec.-treas. is 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Getty, Box 251, Smyrna. 


The HUDSON VALLEY CHAPTER 
held its annual meeting April 22, 1961, in 
the library of Milne H. S., Albany, N. Y. 
Highlights of the program were the fol- 
lowing numbers: a y noticias” by 
Morton Spillenger; “A Status Report on 
Spanish in the Secondary Schools and 
Colleges” by Wesley Childers; “Un verano 
en un instituto de lenguas extranjeras” by 
Mrs. Gladys O’Brien; and a program pre- 
sented by the students of Schalmont Jr. 
H. S. under the direction of Miss Victoria 
Eguiguren. Officers elected for 1961-1962 
are: pres., Jack Krail; vice-pres., Wayne 
Haller; sec.-treas., Florence Filson. 

Indiana State College, Terre Haute, was, 
on April 22, 1961, host to the Indiana 
Foreign Language Teachers Assoc. and 
the various INDIANA AAT CHAPTERS. 
The morning was devoted to a coffee hour, 
time for viewing exhibits, and the IFLTA 
meeting at which Miss Catherine Hughes, 
Foreign Language Supervisor, Gary, spoke 
on “Materials and Techniques for the 
Audio-Lingual Method.” George Smith, 
Indiana Title II] Supervisor of Foreign 
Languages, was in charge of exhibits. Man- 
chester College, Purdue Univ., and Co- 
lumbus H. S. extended invitations to the 
association for next year. It was decided to 
hold the meeting at Purdue on April 21, 
1962. At the luncheon which followed, 
the speaker was Robert E. DeValle, Illinois 
Supervisor of Foreign Languages. His sub- 
ject was “The Relation of Materials and 
Techniques to an Overall Language Pro- 
gram.” THE INDIANA CHAPTER of 
the AATSP met at 2:15 with James Cas- 
tafieda, president, in charge. Copies of the 
minutes of the fall meeting and the treas- 
urer’s report were distributed to the forty 
some members present. Henry Maxwell, 
Wabash College, who is Indiana chairman 
for the National Spanish Examination, 
made a preliminary report on the 1961 ex- 
amination taken by sixty-three contestants 
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in the state. L. H. Turk, National Sec.- 
Treas., announced the change of the 1961 
meeting from Cincinnati to Chicago. The 
first speaker was Esteban Lendinez, Univ. 
of Illinois, who talked on “Garcia Lorca Pi 
su Granada,” and illustrated his talk wi 
slides which showed the background for 
the Garcia Lorca writings. Second o— 
was Carlos Ortigoza of Indiana Univ., 
whose subject was “Revolucionarén los 
institutos patrocinados por el NDEA la 
ensefianza del espafiol en las escuelas 
secundarias?” To conclude the afternoon 
there was a showing of “México y Sus 
Contornos,” a Spanish language film. 


The LLANO ESTACADO CHAPTER 
met at Wayland Baptist College in Plain- 
view on April 29 with Harley D. Oberhel- 
man of Texas Technological College, pre- 
siding. The new officers elected were: 
Mrs. Clyde E. Smith, Lubbock, pres.; Miss 
Ruth Reed of Monahans, vice-pres.; Miss 
Lucile Flowers, Plainview, reporter; Mrs. 
Geraldine Johnson, Levelland, sec.-treas. 
The Chapter voted to ascertain by mail 
ballot whether or not the members favor- 
ed dividing into two chapters. This year, 
because of great distances involved, two 
Fiestas were held. Mrs. Maxine Everett 
gave a report on the Fiesta held in Borger 
on April 9 and Mr. James Mallard gave 
a report on the one held at Post on April 
22. An invitation from South Plains Col- 
lege in Levelland to have the Fiesta next 
year was accepted. After a report on the 
results of the National Spanish Contest, 
the Chapter voted to award medals to first 
place winners and certificates of merit to 
second, third, and fourth place winners. 
For the program, Mrs. Clyde Smith show- 
ed slides of her travels in Chile in the 
summer of 1960. Dr. Oberhelman’s meth- 
ods Class from Texas Tech were special 
guests at the meeting. Music for the din- 
ner was provided by Alberto Bent from 
San Andrés, Colombia, a student at Wal- 
land this year. He was accompanied by 
Nellene Oliver of Hale Center. James 
Mallard reported on the National Conven- 
tion at San Diego, stressing Spanish in 
the elementary grades. 


The LONE STAR CHAPTER met 


April 15, 1961, in the Student Center at 
T.C.U. in Fort Worth. T.C.U. members 
were hosts for a coffee in the foyer prior 
to the meeting, which began at 9:30 a.m., 
with Dr. Jess Gerding presiding. Dr. 
Jerome Moore, Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences at T.C.U., gave the welcom- 
ing address, after which Dr. Mildred Boyer 
of the Department of Foreign Languages, 
Univ. of Texas, spoke on “The Modern 
Language Association Test Project.” The 
next speaker was Miss Helen Hale from 
Arlington Heights H. S., Fort Worth, who 
discussed “Problems of the High School 
Spanish Teacher.” Mrs. Raymon Bynum 
then told of her work teaching Spanish by 
television in the elementary schools of 
Richardson, Texas. Professor Egydio Ro- 
manenghi, of Argentina, and a facul 
member at T.C.U., gave a talk in Spani 
on the “Experiences of a Native Speaker 
in the Teaching of Spanish in the United 
States.” A nominating committee, com 

ed of Miss Juanita Cowan, Texas Wesley- 
an College, Fort Worth; Miss Mabel Tur- 
man, Woodrow Wilson H. S., Dallas; and 
Thomas F, Walker, Baylor Univ., Waco, 
submitted names of the following mem- 
bers as nominees for Chapter officers: Dr. 
Philip Smyth, North Texas State College, 
for pres.; Miss Elenita Patton, Greenville 
H. S., for vice-pres.; and Mrs. Thelma 
Robertson, Castleberry H. S., Fort Worth, 
for sec.-treas. These were elected by accla- 
mation. An invitation to meet at North 
Texas State College in Denton in 1962 
was accepted. After luncheon members 
were invited to an inspection tour of the 
T.C.U. language laboratory, conducted by 
Dr. John Hammond, chairman of the de- 
partment of foreign languages at T.C.U. 


Officers of the NORTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA CHAPTER are: pres., James S. 
Holton, Sacramento State College; vice- 
mney Dr. Phillip Petersen, St. Mary’s Col- 
ege, Moraga; rec. sec., Miss Betty Merkle, 
Abraham Lincoln H. S.; corr. sec. Michael 
A. Lopez, Sir Francis Drake H. S.,; treas., 
Alex Turkatte, Stockton College. 


EL CAPITULO DE OREGON celebré 
la segunda reunién del afio en las salas de 
la O.E.A. el veintiuno de enero de 1961. 
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Cuaprer News 


El sefior presidente, Walter Lusetti, did 
unas breves palabras de bienvenido. Pre- 
sent6 a la Srta. Barnes, presidenta del 
comité encargado de nombrar candidatos 
= la junta directiva para el aio 1961. 

lla presenté a los candidatos quienes 
fueron los siguientes: para presidente el 
Sr. Harold Snyder; vice-presidente, Ber- 
ton Bailey; secretario, John Seymour; 
tesorero, Francesco Frangipani. Por un voto 
undnime de los concurrentes esta junta 
directiva quedé elegida. El sefior presiden- 
te, Walter Lusetti, presenté a la sefiorita 
Olga Garcia, directora de escuela elemen- 
tal en Maricaibo, Venezuela, y recipiente 
de una beca, Fulbright, quien did una 
charla sobre su pais, dando un resumen de 
la vida econémica, politica, social, y 
cultural de su patria. 


The new officers of the PUGET 
SOUND CHAPTER are as follows: pres., 
Charles E. Haydon, Pacific Lutheran 
Univ., Tacoma; vice-pres., Thomas L. 
Dahl, Seattle; sec., Miss Jeanne Wells, 
Seattle; treas., Howard M. Hayden, Mer- 
cer Island. 


After what seemed a losing battle against 
the paralyzing assault of two separate bliz- 
zards, the RHODE ISLAND CHAPTER 
was finally able to hold its oft-postponed 
meeting on the afternoon of February 27 
1961, at Marston Hall in Brown Univ., 
Providence, R. I. Mr. Albert LeMay, re- 
cently returned from Spain and now an 
instructor at Providence College, precent- 
ed a most interesting account of his ex- 

iences as an American student at the 

niv. of Madrid. Mr. LeMay illustrated 
the talk with his own slides of Madrid 
and other parts of Spain. These slides 
were particularly interesting because they 
focused attention on the ordinary life of 
the people at work and at play. The lec- 
ture was a literal portrayal of those aspects 
of Spain and her people which had made 
a special impression on the young foreign 
student. In yet another sense the unusual 
pictures and accompanying comments 
might be termed a visual documentary of 
the impact of Spain and her people upon 
a “typical” young citizen of the United 
States. As the lecture progressed, one un- 
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mistakably sensed the disintegration of a 
set pattern of attitudes and the gradual 
emergence of a realization that an alien 
culture can only be judged on its own 
ground. With the new perspective in- 
evitably came a broad understanding and 
abiding respect for a land and a people 
that at first had seemed so strange. At a 
brief business meeting which preceded the 
program the following slate of officers was 
unanimously approved: pres., Professor 
José Amor y Vazquez of Brown Univ.; 
vice-pres., Miss Lillian Avila of Rhode Is- 
land College; rec.-sec., Miss Mina Golini 
of Hope H. S.; sec.-treas., Mr. S. Joseph 
Grande of Cranston H. S. Mr. Richard 
J. Pelletier, Portsmouth Priory, Newport, 
the out-going president, presided at the 
business meeting and introduced the speak- 
er of the afternoon. 


The 1961 officers of the SOUTH 
CAROLINA CHAPTER are: pres., Miss 
Marjorie Watson, Greenville; 
Miss E. Margaret Horton, Erskine College; 
corr. sec., Miss Patricia Lupo, Greenville; 
sec.-treas., Prof. Albert P. Mature, New- 
berry College, Newberry. 


New officers of the SOUTHEASTERN 
FLORIDA CHAPTER, which are elected 
for two years, are as follows: pres., Alfred 
Aarons, No. Miami Jr. H. S.; rec.-sec., 
Miss Sue Kerr, Riviera J. H. S., Miami; 
corr. sec.-treas., Mrs. Alice Perez, Shenan- 


doah J. H. S., Miami. 


The TEXAS CHAPTER met Decem- 
ber 6 at 8:00 p.m. at Language Arts, Inc., 
where the director, Mr. W. R. Devine, _ 
showed the group a selection of the best 
that is available in new slides, films and 
tape recordings. Dr. Haden of the Univ. 
of Texas afterwards acted as moderator of 
a round table discussion on audio-visual 
aids. Both choice of materials and methods 
of use were considered, and high school 
and college teachers exchanged views in 
this lively and profitable session. 


The WESTERN NEW YORK CHAP- 
TER met February 25 at D’Youville Col- 
lege with Dr. Eduardo Betoret-Paris of the 
est speaker. Dr. 
Valencia, Spain, 


Univ. of Rochester as 
Betoret-Paris, a native 
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spoke to the members on the works of 

lasco-Ibafiez. The officers for this year 
are Sister Marie Christine, pres.; Richard 
Javert, vice-pres.; Mrs. Fred Heuser, treas.; 
and Marjorie Muir, sec. 


The ILLINOIS (DOWNSTATE) 
CHAPTER met April 15, 1961 at the 
Eisenhower H. S. in Decatur. Introducing 
the morning program and presiding at the 
afternoon done meeting, following a 
luncheon in the school cafeteria, was Dr. 
James A. Tyler of Blackburn College, 
Carlinville. Some fifty guests and mem- 
bers were present. Rev. Neal C. Kaveny, 
O.F.M., of Quincy College, related his 
recent experiences at the Universidad de 
los Andes in Bogota, Colombia, in a talk 
entitled “The Colombian Seminar for 
American Teachers of Spanish.” He told 
of the grant involved in this seminar, the 
period of orientation at the outset, and 
spoke of the University of the Andes. The 
Chapter also heard a talk by Dr. Laurel H. 
Turk, National Secretary-Treasurer of 
A.A.T.S.P., DePauw Univ., who spoke 
of the problems of the office of the Na- 
tional Treasurer: payment of dues, keep- 
ing up-to-date records, files, change of ad- 
dresses, the growth of the organization in 


REVIEWS 


Norrnup, Georce Tyter, An Introduc- 
tion to Spanish Literature, 3rd. ed., re- 
vised and enlarged by Nicholson B. 
Adams. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1960. x+532 pp. Paper, $3.50; 
cloth, $6. 


Prof. Adams has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in adherence to his avowed inten- 
tion of revising this text only where re- 
cent studies required it. Historical sec- 
tions, such as those dealing with Franco 
and with Spain since 1885 have been add- 
ed or brought up-to-date (Chapters I, 


*Publishers and authors are requested to send 
books for review to Prof. Irving P. Rothberg, 
Review Editor, Temple University, Phila. 22, Pa. 


yon years, and the strange and oftimes 
umorous requests of folks who write to 
him. His selected title was “Eyewitness to 
the A.A.T.S.P.” After a brief intermis- 
sion, Dr. Evelyn Uhrhan, of South Dakota 
College of Agriculture, gave the main ad- 
dress, accompanied by opaque slides. The 
title of her address was “Rubén Dario As 
We Knew Him.” Dr. Uhrhan spoke in a 
personal way of the family and acquaint- 
ances of Dario, whom she has met in re- 
cent years, and she made pertinent remarks 
concerning this great Nicaraguan author 
in a significantly revealing manner. Fol- 
lowing the luncheon, the annual business 
meeting was held. A film from Trans 
World Airlines, entitled “Vamos a Guate- 
mala,” was enjoyed by all. Dr. Luis Leal, 
chairman of the nominating committee, 
resented the slate for the coming year. 
\isaieations were as follows: pres., James 
A. Tyler, Blackburn College; vice-pres., 
Mrs. Ruth C. Adams, Gibson City H. S.; 
res. sec.-treas., William R. Turner, Gales- 
burg Community H. S.; corr.-sec., Mrs. 
Ruth U. Daly, Ill. Wesleyan Univ. There 
being no nomination from the floor, the 
candidates were elected by acclamation. 


Conducted by Invinc P. Roruserc* 


XIX). In the light of new advances in 
scholarship, some sections have been 
dhoneuaile redone, for example the pas- 
sages concerning Epic Origins (Ch. I] and 
the recently discovered Kharjas (Ch. V). 
COne could wish that some reference had 
been made to the delightful miniatures 
which illustrate Alfonso’s Cantigas de 
Santa Maria.) 

A number of revisions reflect changing 
scholarly attitudes, e.g., the treatment of 
the Renaissance poet Garcilasso. New con- 
clusions have been inserted, such as the 
influence of Boccaccio on the Celestina, 
Prof. Place’s comments on the authorshi 
of the Amadis, and the mature appraisa 
of Sr. Menéndez Pidal. The new section 
dealing with Juan Ramén Jiménez is both 
timely and excellent. 
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Reviews 


In the matter of “updating,” with a few 
notable exceptions, Prof. Adams has been 
most meticulous; witness the elimination of 
such words and phrases as “recent” and 
change of “is” and “has done” to “was” 
and “did.” The original reference to Cali- 
fornia as “our second largest state” now 
reads “third largest.” 

The complete revamping of the Bibli- 
ography is highly to be commended, in- 
cluding as it does more recent scholarly 
studies, while retaining the best of the 
older ones. 


In general the personal observations of 
Prof. Northup have been retained. Where 
basic disagreement does exist, Prof. Adams 
has added a footnote: cf. the reference to 
John E. Keller’s “Gatos, not Quentos” (p. 
85) and the reviser’s own views as to the 
“Two Géngoras” (pp. 301 & 303). 

The last chapter, which succeeds ad- 
mirably in its task of bringing the text up- 
to-date, is peculiarly Prof. Adams’ own, 
with his distinctive comments, e.g., “Span- 
ish Drama may yet be revitalized” (Cp. 
463). With the exception of Lorca, who 
falls into two categories, Prof. Adams has 
given a more extensive treatment to pres- 
ent-day novelists and poets than to play- 
wrights. Each section in the chapter is 
preceded by a short introduction or gen- 
eral statement. 

The most glaring fault in this “new” 
text is the tremendous number of typo- 
graphical errors. When one considers the 
fact that the second edition (1936) was 
practically free from such mistakes, their 
extent in this printing is astounding. The 
Index is particularly reprehensible in this 
respect, errors occurring on almost every 
page, but misspellings abound also in the 
text proper and in the Bibliography. A 
few examples will suffice: Arlanzén (p. 
43), “Luna de hiel, luna de hiel” Cp. 465) 
Garzidn 313), Edurado (p. 394), 
Mueso (p. 424), Esteo Cp. 438). Like- 
wise, some mistakes in the original edition 
have not been corrected, such as “century- 
long Reconquest” (p. 11), “Columbian” 
(p. 402), and ensaftanza (Cp. 422). 

From personal experience, the reviewer 
might be led to infer that the great ex- 
tent of these errors is due to haste in proof- 
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reading or some failure in the lines of com- 
munication between printer and author- 
reviser. This revision was long-overdue; in 
spite of the errors just cited, it is an ex- 
tremely useful book, and one can only 
ho at the University of Chicago Press 
waa its way clear to correct and re- 
print what has been (for many of us) dur- 
ing the last thirty-six years the “most read- 
able,” the least complicated and yet com- 
prehensive history of Spanish literature 
printed in the English language. 

J. Cary Davis 
Southern Illinois Univ. 


Bowen, J. DonaLp AND StockwE Lt, Ros- 
ert P., Patterns of Spanish Pronunci- 
ation: A Drillbook. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1960. x+137 

The main function of applied linguistics 
is to convert the information in the scien- 
tific grammars of two languages into a 
pedagogical grammar for teaching one of 
the languages to speakers of the other. 
The book under review may be the best 
effort so far aimed at presenting the rele- 
vant data for teaching Spanish pronunci- 
ation to native speakers of American Eng- 
lish, but this is as much a commentary on 
the status of a relatively new field as it is 
an evaluation of the author’s solutions to 
complex theoretical and practical problems. 

Bowen and Stockwell’s premise is that 
“the place to start learning to make a 
Spanish sound is with the English sound 
that is closest to it” Cp. 1). And, in- 
deed, their main contribution to the teach- 
ing of Spanish pronunciation lies in what 
they call comparison drills, where Spanish 
sounds are systematically drilled in word 
lists juxtaposed to similar sounding words 
in English, e.g., Spanish mi, ti, si vs. Eng- 
lish me, tea, see. Another type of exercise 
is a contrast drill aimed at pointing out 
distinctions in Spanish not found in Eng- 
lish, the most thoroughly drilled being the 
five-way contrast of vowels in unstressed 
position. The third type is a pattern drill 
used to illustrate Spanish stress and into- 
nation by means of repetition. These latter 
two drill types, though obviously based on 
a contrastive analysis of the languages in- 
volved, do not explicitly compare the Span- 
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ish sound or pattern with the closest Eng- 
lish equivalent. 

The authors’ analysis of the relevant 
data is more or less standard, and where it 
is not, as in their suggestion that diph- 
thongs in Spanish be analyzed as /ay/ and 
/aw/, etc., instead of /ai/ and /au/ the 
conversion is automatic and causes no diffi- 
culty. What is more questionable is the 
statement that “the drills are . . . arranged 
in a carefully ordered hierarchy of import- 
ance” (p. 2). There is no indication of 
what data other than intuitive the hier- 
archy is based on, and it is by no means 
apparent why, say, the drills on pitch and 
juncture are less important than differ- 
ences in stress (peso/pesd), but more im- 
portant than the contrasts of weak stressed 
vowels (pasar/pesar/pisar). 

It is precisely in the ordering of the ma- 
terial that the authors have failed to ex- 

lore the implications of modern structural 
inguistics. Two phonological systems may 
differ in various ways, and the following 
seem to provide a theoretically more mean- 
ingful basis for organization than the 
author’s intonation/vowels/consonants: 


(1) Distinctive features: The foreign lan- 
guage may not have a contrast in the na- 
tive language: e.g., /r/ : /r/ for English 
speaking learners of Spanish. 


[Editor’s note and apology: The latter phoneme 
is usually represented with a tilde above it, a 


character 
matrix. ]. 

(2) Redundant features: Two languages 
may have identical (sub-) systems of iis 
tinctive features but different redundant 
features: e.g., Spanish /ptk/ and English 
/ptk/ share the fact that they are voice- 
less stops, but differ in the absence or pre- 
sence of aspiration. 

(3) Distribution: Two languages wit): 
the same phonemic inventory may have 
different rules of combination: e.g., both 
English and Spanish have phonemes /s/ 
and /t/, but English has initial /st-/ 
whereas Spanish does not, or put different- 
ly, English has a contrast between /Vst-/ 
and /st-/ in pairs like estate vs. state, 
where Spanish does not. 

e authors are somewhat inconsistent 
in their use of meanings, and more par- 
ticularly its relevance to pronunciation 


drills. It is clear that in general the arbi- 


for which we do not have the 
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trary lexical differences like pasar/pesar 
are irrelevant, and statements about their 
meaning would be out of place. However, 
Bowen and Stockwell point out, quite cor- 
rectly, the grammatical function of certain 
intonation patterns (yes-no questions, etc.) 
and indicate some functions of stress in 
English (distinguishing compounds like 
blackbird from phrases like black bird, etc.) 
but these remarks do not substitute for a 
systematic presentation of the varying func- 
tions of comparable phonological features. 
It would not have been inapprovriate, for 
example, to point out Spanish noun/verb/ 
verb contrasts like critico/critico/critico. 

One additional aspect which does not 
get adequate treatment is the role of ortho- 
graphy in mispronunciation. There is noth- 
ing in the English phonemic system as 
such which causes insertion of a /y/ in 
pronunciations of Spanish Cuba. Besides 
the obvious influence of the English cog- 
nate, students should be made aware of 
the fact that English pairs like coot/cute 
reflect a tendency of English 
which conflicts with the desired Spani 
sound-symbol associations. 

We need additional information about 
the factors operating in second-language 
learning before a definitive, linguistically 
and psychologically sophisticated drillbook 
becomes feasible. In the meantime, this 
book, in spite of its gaps, should prove a 
useful aid to Spanish teachers aware of the 
importance and difficulties of teaching 
pronunciation, although it is more likely 
to gain acceptance in intermediate or ad- 
vanced phonetics courses, rather than the 
elementary course where it would presum- 


ably do the most good. 

Sor SaPorTa 

Indiana Univ. 

Usicut, Ropotro, Corona de Sombra, ed. 
Rex Edward Ballinger. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1961. xvi+ 
260 pp. $2.40. 


This play is an excellent introduction 
for North American students to the work 
of an outstanding contemporary dramatist 
of Mexico. An interesting addition to the 
text is a foreward written by Usigli in 
1959, twelve years after the play was first 
published, announcing that Corona de 
Sombra was intended to be the first of a 
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trilogy, the second and third parts being 
Corona de Luz, which will treat of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe, and Corona de 
Fuego, which will be a tragedia anti- 
historica concerning Cuauhtémoc. 

The book is attractive in format and 
contains reproductions of portraits of Maxi- 
milian and Carlotta and of a letter to 
Usigli from George Bernard Shaw. The 
editor has handled well the historical back- 
ground of the play—the French interven- 
tion in Mexico. He has provided an end 
vocabulary, a series of well-planned exer- 
cises, and notas in Spanish, explaining al- 
lusions to persons, places, and events men- 
tioned in the text. 

Prof. Ballinger has thus rendered a real 
service in mr available for classroom 
use a play which has both literary and his- 
torical value. In the belief that a second 
edition will be called for and that both 
editor and publisher will want to make 
certain revisions and corrections, I am list- 
ing some of the items that need reconsider- 
ation. 

(1) Some of the notes are ineptly phras- 
ed. This is particularly noticeable in n. 3, 
p. 111: “Judrez murié en 1872, después 
de haber estado reelegido para la presi- 
dencia en 1867 cuando Maximiliano fué 
asesinado.” 

(2) Some additional notes of clarifica- 
tion are needed. For example, the allusion 
to Empress Eugénie on p. 72—“Os pro- 
fetizaron que seriais mds que reina”—would 
be more meaningful with such a statement 
as that given in the Espasa Enciclopedia 
Universal: “Se cuenta que a los trece afios 
una gitana que le dijo la buenaventura le 
auguré que seria reina .. .. .” An expla- 
nation of the proverbs “No se hace una 
tortilla sin romper los huevos” (p. 49) and 
“Sacar las castafias con la mano del gato” 
Cp. 59) would be helpful since such refer- 
ence books as Sbarbi, Diccionario de 
refranes are not likely to be available to 
young students. A note explaining that 
Maximilian had refused Napoleon’s de- 
mand that the province of Sonora be ceded 
to France would clear up several allusions 
in the text (pp. 59, 69, 70, 81). 

(3) The vocabulary needs to be re-ex- 
amined to make sure (a) that it contains 
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all necessary terms: I have noted, for ex- 
ample, that jugarse la vida (p. 48), hacer 
polvo a (p. 60), fuera de si (pp. 66 and 
78), and presentar el fuego Cp. 102) are 
not listed; and (b) that pa meanings as- 
signed to words are ifically applicable 
to the textual tay example, “to lose 
or ruin” does not properly a the-term 
perder (“to waste”) in “perderé mi esfuer- 
zo” (p. 22), and “wide-mouthed” does not 
correctly render the term desbocado in “un 
caballo . . . desbocado” (p. 81), where it 
means “a runaway horse.” 

(4) The following oversights or typo- 
graphical errors have been noted in pass- 
ing: soberana (n. 6, p. 111)) for soberano; 
neuvamente (n. 14, p. 113) for nueva- 
mente; —- (n. 33, p. 115) for influjo; 
indominable (n. 35, p 116) for indomable; 
hermano medio (n. 43, p. 117) for medio 
hermano; and muerte (n. 52, p. 118) for 
muerto. 

Eunice Jorver Gates 
Texas Techonlogical College 


pve LA Barca, Pepro, La vida 
es suefio, ed. Everett W. Hesse. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1961. pp. 
xiv+ 168. $3.25 


The edition is intended for use at the 
level and in our opinion 

rof. Hesse succeeds in satisfying this 
varied range because of his psychological, 
modern approach. For Junior-Senior cla 
the edition is accompanied by a “Com- 
mentary” (pp. 121-149) in which the 
editor glosses and translates freely difficult 
passages or words, making the reading en- 
aie and easy. To satisfy the needs of a 
textbook there is a series of challenging 
questions at the end of each act (pp. 36, 
79, 119 and 120) which would engage the 
class in profitable and lively discussions. 

The text reproduces the Madrid 1636 
princeps edition made by Calderén’s broth- 
er. Prof. Hesse explains this preference 
over the Zaragoza edition of 1636, the 1640 
reissue of the Primera Parte and the Vera 
Tassis edition of 1685. He also points out 
his disagreement with Northup and _ re- 
stores four verses omitted in the latter's 
edition. Nevertheless, Prof. Hesse has 
compared the princeps with the above men- 
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tioned XVII century editions and has se- 
lected what in his “judgment seemed to be 
the best reading in those cases where 
several variants existed” (p. ix). There is 
not, however, any comparison of the prin- 
ceps (A) with the variants of B, C, D 
texts, nor did we find what Prof. Hesse 
stated in his preface: “Elsewhere in this 
edition I discuss the arbitrary changes and 
emendations of Vera Tassis that to me 
renders his text suspect” (p. ix). Perhaps 
our editor decided finally to omit the cut- 
and-dried cotejo which would have confus- 
ed the under-graduate for whom the edi- 
tion is primarily intended.* Prof. Hesse 
uses a clear style in his comments and in 
addition to commonly accepted Spanish 
words (comedia, parte, auto sacramental, 
suelta), effectively employs an array of 
words that would not convey the same 
meaning in English (privado, p. 7; duena, 
p. 8; desengaio, p. 14 and 36; prdspera 
fortuna, p. 39, etc). The chapter on 
“Backgrounds: Thematic and Dramatic” 
(pp. 411) will help the student to appre- 
ciate the play, as for example in pp. 7-11 
which deals with the question of honor in 


a clear and concise manner. When dealing 
with the thematic sources, Prof. Hesse 
states that he draws his information large- 
ly from Arturo Farinelli and Félix G. Ol- 
medo and for the dramatic background 
from Albert E. Sloman. 


In our opinion, the chapter on “An- 
alysis and Interpretation” (pp. 14-55) is 
in itself an excellent essay. First, Prof. 
Hesse summarizes some of the modern in- 
terpretations made of La vida es suefio: 
Wilson’s, Farinelli’s (pp. 14-15), Palacios’ 
(p. 15), Sciacca’s (pp. 15-16), Roaten 
and Sanchez’ (p. 16), Sloman’s (p. 16), 
and we also detect the ideas of Diego 
Marin on Lope’s subplot: “In this sense 
the secondary action is a parallel or re- 
flection of the main plot” (p. 17). Then, 
our editor states his purpose: “I propose to 
set forth a detailed analysis of the play’s 
design encompassing plot construction. 
character portrayal, symbolism and imagery 
and relate them to the meaning” (p. 16), 
a purpose which is fully accomplished in 
this chapter and the “Commentary” (pp. 
121-149). Second, after establishing the 
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close relation of plot and subplot, Prof. 
Hesse sets forth his interpretation: “Life 
without honor is death and in this regard 
both Segismundo and Rosaura are figura- 
tively dead, as the two are without honor” 
(p. 17); and then he proceeds scene by 
scene (or by block of scenes), and act by 
act with his skillful analysis. 

There is no doubt in our mind that one 
of the reasons accounting for the originali- 
ty of our editor's interpretations is his 
psychoanalytical approach. The strongest 
reservation we have is that on a few oc- 
casions our editor lets himself be carried 
away in trying to prove his point, but his 
interpretation does not seem to hold in the 
light of a less passionate reading. We shall 
refer to one instance: in act II, scene xviii, 
in which Segismundo has been returned to 
his prison and talks in his sleep, Prof. 
Hesse states that “part of what he says ap- 

roves of the action taken against him, the 
fast art contradicts the spirit of the first 
two lines and foreshadows the dénouement: 
“Piadoso principe es/el que castiga tira- 
nos; /muera Clotaldo a mis manos / bese 
mi padre mis pies” (II, 18, vv 2064-7). 
In our opinion Segismundo in his dream 
is not approving of the action taken against 
him but rather he is thinking of himself 
as a piadoso principe and in order to con- 
form with this thought he has to punish 
the tyrants: Clotaldo and his father. Later 
Prof. Hesse restates his position: “The first 
two lines show his realization, even in the 
subconsciousness of his dream, that what 
he did at the palace was wrong because it 
was tyrannical” (p. 34). But we fail to see 
this; instead we feel that in his dream he 
still is self-assured, self-confident and that 
no change has yet taken place in his self- 
righteous attitude until he wakes up.° 
However, this and other points on which 
we disagree in no way diminishes our en- 
thusiasm for this important contribution in 
which Prof. Hesse has discovered a new 
and challenging path in his psychoanalytic- 
al approach to the depths of La vida es 
sueno. 
Carios Orticoza 
Indiana Univ. 


NOTES 
1 These four verses (vv 2909-12) which ap- 
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peared in the princeps edition although reject- 
ed by Northup are quoted by him in the notes 
(Calderén, Three plays, Heath. 1926, p. 344) 
and had been accepted by Maccoll and Buchanan 
prior to the present edition under review. 

2 In Prof. Northup’s edition there is a minute 
study of the variant readings of texts A, B and 
C CCE. pp. 319-347). 

3 In the dozen editions we have been able to 
check we have found that after the wor 
tiranos, ending the second verse, the punctua- 
tion varies. Some have a period, others have a 
colon and still others a semicolon as has the one 
under review; nevertheless, and in spite of any 
of the differences in punctuation, the letter and 
the spirit of the passage mean, in our opinion, 
what we have stated above. 


Tatum, Terrett, Cuentos recientes de 


Espattia. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1960. viiit+239 pp. 


Here is an anthology of contemporary 
Spanish prose prepared for intermediate 
college Spanish which should prove high- 
ly satisfactory. It includes eleven stories by 
ive well-known Spanish novelists, whi 
means the reader can appreciate more 
—— the style and the literary in- 
tent of the writers included than is the 
case when only one selection is presented. 
The vocabulary and notes are helpful and 
not too obtrusive. The texts have not been 
“doctored” in any way, although a few 
cuts have been made. 

As Miss Tatum points out in the pre- 
face, these stories and fragments of novels 
“are fresh materials, eminently representa- 
tive of the authors’ best literary style and, 
therefore, of some of the most significant 
prose being written in Spain today. They 
contain, in modern dress, some of the 
great traditional themes of Spanish litera- 
ture—love, jealousy, hunger, death—in a 
variety of settings and characters (some 
of whose problems are of universal im- 
port).” The texts are not too difficult: to- 
day’s Spanish writers are perhaps less “ar- 
tistic,” less interested in style and rich vo- 
cabulary, than those of the Generation of 
98. Their prose is much closer to colloquial 
Spanish; Baroja, not Valle-Inclan or 
Azorin, is their guide. 

It is of course possible to find fault with 
any textbook. This reviewer, for instance, 
would have included writers like Delibes, 
and especially Sanchez Ferlosio 
Goytisolo, as more representative the 
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new generations, than for instance, Dolores 
Medio, whose fame is perhaps not too dur- 
able. The writers included are Medio, 
Carmen Laforet (also in decline), Camilo 
~ Cela, Elena Quiroga, and J. A. de 

unzunegui. Women writers are in the 
majority, a natural fact if we take into ac- 
count their very important role in today’s 
Spanish literary life. Elena Quiroga and 
Camilo José Cela are by far the freshest, 
most vigorous writers included in the an- 
thology. On the whole the literary level is 
quite high, and the book by Miss Tatum 
an excellent introduction to current Span- 
ish prose. 


Manuet DurAn 
Yale Univ. 


Haverstocx, Naruan A., ed. Handbook 
of Latin American Studies, No. 22. 


ainesville: University of Florida Pr 
1960. 378 pp. 


The twenty-second number of the equal- 
ly renowned and useful Handbook of Lat- 
in American Studies has been prepared 
under the editorial direction of Nathan A. 
Haverstock in The Hispanic Foundation of 
The Library of Congress. For those who 
are not familiar with the scope of this 
reference work, we note that the major 
fields it covers are fifteen in number: An- 
thropology, (Archaeology, Ethnology, Eth- 
nohistory, Linguistics, Physical thro- 
pology), Art, ucation, Geo- 

raphy, Government, History, Industrial 
elations since 1830, Latin American Lan- 
guage, Law, Literature, Music, Philoso- 
hy, Sociology and Travel and Description. 
ere are, of course, the indispensable 
author and subject indices. The increasing- 
ly greater coverage of the Handbook is at- 
tested by forty-seven more pages, and 1073 
more entries (a total of 6415 this time) 
than in the previous number. 

Hispania readers will be especially in- 
terested in the sections dealing with litera- 
ture, which are under the direction of well 
known contributing editors: Irving A. Leo- 
nard reports on Spanish American Coloni- 
al Literature, while the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Century Spanish American 
Literature is divided amon el Flores, 
General Bibliography; E. Neale Silva, 
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Prose Fiction; Arnold Chapman, P . 
Frank Dauster, Drama; Hispania editor 

G. Mead, Jr., Essay. R. E. Dimmick has 
gathered the data on Brazilian Language 
and Literature, Naomi M. Garrett, has re- 
ported on Haiti, replacing Mercer Cook, 
who handled the Haitian Language and 
Literature section for HLAS, Nos. 13-19, 
and Daniel S. Wogan, under the new title, 
Latin American Language, has joined 
bibliographic materials on Brazilian Por- 
tuguese and Haitian French to those re- 
ported on the Spanish language in Ameri- 
ca. Anibal S4nchez Reulet, who formerly 
handled the section on Philosophy alone, 
has been joined by J. Torchia Estrada. 


An especially valuable and pokaneren 
adjunct to the annotated bibliographical 
data (which, of course, are the very heart 
and constitute the purpose of the Hand- 
book) have been the incisive prefatory re- 
marks by which several contributing edi- 
tors have focused attention on the high 
points and trends they have observed in 
the materials gathered during the preced- 
ing year. Wogan notes the steady progress 
shown in linguistic research in Latin 
America. Leonard reports that short articles 
on Colonial Literature are slowly being 
supplemented by longer studies, that there 
is Yvely activity in the re-issuance of new 
editions of original texts and critical works 
now available, and that new published re- 
search deals largely with the book trade 
and book circulation prior to the wars of 
independence. Neale-Silva continues to 
find that the short story is still the most 
promising prose genre; he notes that the 
new novels tend to be beyond traditional 
novelistic techniques. Chapman writes that 
there is continuing attention to miniatures 
in poetry, that there is a new interest in 
time, and a continued one in the uncon- 
scious. Despite a greater volume of poetry, 
he finds that good poetry is scarce, while 
criticism of poetry is lively. Dauster em- 
phasizes an increasing maturity in the 
theater. Dimmick notes that half of the 
Brazilian works cited are from 1958, which 
he considers a rather undistinguished 
period in that country’s letters. Garrett 
sees a preoccupation with the question of 
Haiti’s réle in America; she points out 
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that themes relate to country traditions and 
the life of the Haitians. Sanchez Reulet 
underlines the fact that there have been 
no changes in Latin American philosophic 
orientation; however, some new interest 
has been manifested in the history of ideas 
and in the philosophy of Latin America. 
Valuable contributions were also made, of 
course, by the contributing editors in 
charge of the many other areas covered by 
the Handbook. 

Editor Haverstock, assisted by William 
M. Rivera, and Mercedes G. Balco, and 
especially the many diligent contributing 
editors, have done another excellent job. 
The University of Florida Press has once 
more produced a well made and very read- 
able book. All hands merit our dake and 


continued support and encouragement. 


Craupe L. Huter 
Univ. of California at Los Angeles 


SAncHEz-Sitva, José Maria, Marcelino 
pan y vino, ed. Edward R. Mulvihill 
and Roberto G. Sénchez. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1961. xv+111 
pp. Paper. $1.95 

—Es que no te doy miedo ninguno? 

—jNo!—repuso el chico mirandole tranquilamente. 

—Sabes, pues, quién soy?—interrogé el Sejfior. 

—jSi!—repuso Marcelino—jeres Dios! 

These lines provide an example of the 
style, characterization, and central theme 
of this extremely popular short novel. It 
is a fine, simple story written in fluent, 
limpid Spanish. It has a clarity and lumin- 
ous simplicity of style which fits the sub- 
ject-matter so aptly that the work will very 
probably assume the status of a minor 
masterpiece. Its very considerable popular- 
ity in the Hispanic world, both as a novel 
and as a movie, promises a good acceptance 
among students in this country. Marcelino, 
a foundling reared in a Franciscan monas- 
tery, is a charming lad. The warmth of his 
response to the frailes, to his imaginary 
playmate Manuel, to the limited world of 
nature he encounters in the monastery 
gardens, and finally to the miraculous ap- 
pearances of Jesus as He descends from an 
antique crucifix stored in an unused attic 
room, comes across in every line of the 
story. There is comparatively little action 
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or plot to be found here, and yet the story 
moves along as Marcelino’s relationshi 
with the monks, with his pets, and finally 
with Jesus, are developed. 


The edition is generally quite attractive, 
well-bound, and well-edited. It is very con- 
veniently divided into partes and subsec- 
tions of three to four pages. Exercises are 
varied, interesting, well-planned, and are 
based upon relatively small sections of 
material. The illustrations, line drawings 
in ink, are plentiful and better than aver- 
age for Spanish texts in paperback. There 
are some few negative aspects to the work. 
Chief among these is the fact that the 
story, however enjoyable, is essentially triv- 
ial. The temptation will arise to compare 
the novel with Lazarillo de Tormes or 
Ramén Sender's novel of boyhood. In this 
company, Marcelino’s adventures emerge 
as sentimental and a trifle saccharine, but 
the net result of reading the novel is the 
experience of something clear and pleasant 
and a bit hard to define, owing largely to 
the candor of Sdnchez-Silva’s prose. 


The book is burdened with three intro- 
ductory sections, “To the Teacher,” “To 
the Student,” and “About the Author.” 
The first and last of these are perfunctory, 
fulfilling the requirements of a semeti 
tradition of “introductories,” but the sec- 
tion “To the Student” is almost offensively 
written-down. Both footnote numbers and 
asterisks are used in the text, the asterisks 
referring to a special vocabulary of idioms 
which ape at the end of the book, and 
the numbers to page notations. The sys- 
tem is complicated by the fact that the 
numbers occur after the first word in the 
expression, while the asterisk occurs after 
the last word of the idiom. 


Despite such trivial shortcomings, Mar- 
celino pan y vino stands as a sensitive and 
teachable edition of a thoroughly charm- 
ing work. If the film based on the novel 
proves to be available for high school and 
college showing, the combined experience 
of seeing the movie and working through 
the text should prove to be a major tool in 
the teaching of second or third-year Span- 
ish, and may provide a memorable literary 
experience for students on several levels of 
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competence. 


James R. Stamm 
Michigan State Univ. 


Unamuno, Micuex pg, El Otro— 
Encadenada, ed. Frank Sedwick. New 
York: Las Américas Publishing Co., 
1960. 147 pp. $3. 


This is an unusual text in eve 
is both scholarly and practical. The intro- 
duction alone is worth “the price of ad- 
mission.” The bibliography of Unamuno 
is enlightening. The preface is clear and 
concise. Unlike many of our texts the two 
plays are not over-edited. This text is di- 
rected to intelligent students who are be- 
ing =~ by college teachers worthy of 
their calling. In brief, it should appeal to 
everyone who longs to uplift the cultural 
taste of his classes. 

The two plays, themselves, edited for 
U. S. consumption for the first time, re- 
veal the ambivalent agony of Unamuno’s 
experience of life. The interplay of oppo- 
sites, the marriage of conflicts, perhaps an 
Unamunesque perogrul to most teach- 
ers, may help to awaken students from the 
lethargical concept of “black and white.” 
Like the rest of Unamuno’s works, El 
Otro and Raquel Encadenada excite rather 
than satisfy. There is no dénouement in 
the clear perspective of right and wrong. 
The only certainty is the tragic sense of 
life, the agony of living. 

Linguistically there should be no diffi- 
culty in reading the plays in class. The 
vocabulary is indeed well presented. The 
questions on the plays clarify the action, 
and there is enough repetition of ideas in 
the dramas to make the students sensitive 
to the conflicts. 

The text is recommended to the teach- 
ers who are concerned with elevating the 
cultural level of the class through = 
reading material in original Spanish. Lan- 
guage and Literature can certainly go to- 
gether and Prof. Sedwick has so proved 
it in the edition of this text. 

Rosert Kirsner 
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Univ. of Cincinnati 


Menton, Seymour, Historia critica de la 
novela Guatemala: Edi- 
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torial Universitaria, 1960. 332 pp. 


In his Historia critica de la novela guate- 
malteca, Seymour Menton combines a keen 
sense of literary appreciation with an abil- 
ity for organizing his material to produce a 
work which will undoubtedly become a 
standard reference for anyone wishing to 
delve into the contemporary scene in the 
Spanish-American novel. The critical anal- 
yses of the authors and of each of their 
novels are his own; he does not to any ex- 
tent avail himself of the studies or reviews 
that others have written. This is, however, 
one of the strengths of Menton’s work, for 
with rare exception has any of the auth- 
ors included here been previous! 
in such depth and so objectively. Eac 
novel is suciged on its own merits, with- 
out making undue obeisance to whatever 
literary reputation the author in question 
has enjoyed in the past. 

After a short chapter devoted to the 
works of Antonio José de Irisarri, Menton 
analyzes, in Chapter II, the novels of José 
Milla, who holds the distinction of being 
the “father of the Guatemalan novel.” 
Succeeding chapters take the novel through 
the romantic, realistic and naturalistic ten- 
dencies that were characteristic of the last 
two decades of the nineteenth century, 
the modernista influence of the first years 
of the present century, and the triumph 
of the novela criolla in the 1930's. While 
not neglecting lesser novelists of the latter 
period, Menton focuses mainly on the 
novels of Carlos Wyld Ospina and Flavio 
Herrera, both of whom have made original 
contributions to the development of the 
novel. Two of the concluding chapters 
are devoted to detailed analyses of the 
works of Miguel Angel Asturias and Mario 
Monteforte Toledo. In recent years, these 
two names have appeared regularly in 
studies on the contemporary Spanish- 
American novel, but never before has any- 
one studied in such detail the develop- 
ment of each of them as a novelist, and the 
contribution that each has made to the de- 
velopment of the Spanish-American novel 
as a whole. Asturias in particular has ex- 
perimented with new forms in the novel, 
and an explication of his chief works has 


been long overdue. In Monteforte Toledo, 
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Menton sees one of the brightest stars on 
the Guatemalan horizon, and a writer who 
offers considerable hope for the future de- 
velopment of the novel in Latin America. 

Menton points out certain characteris- 
tics which have been evident throughout 
the deveolpment of the Guatemalan novel. 
Chief among them is the tendency to ex- 
periment with the form of the novel, a 
tendency which makes it difficult to classi- 
fy many Guatemalan works. Several other 
disnaeiaien such as the considerable in- 
terest in linguistic phenomena, the pen- 
chant for introspection, the fondness for 
fantasy, and the inability to escape from 
history, Menton attributes, at least in part, 
to continued close association with the 
Indian race. (Perhaps these are the chief 
characteristics of the “Maya style” which 
Luis Alberto Sanchez mentioned, but did 
not define, a number of years ago in his 
La tierra del quetzal.) Similarities between 
the Guatemalan novel and the novel of the 
rest of Spanish America and of the world 
are also well illustrated. Parallels are often 
drawn between specific Guatemalan works 
and the novels of y well-known authors out- 
side of the country. Many of these parallels 
are apropos and are important, and Menton 
demonstrates the broad literary background 
which he brings to his work, but this de- 
vice does seem a little overused. 


Menton’s work is critical both in the 
selection of the authors included, and in 
the uncluttered, objective analyses of their 
writings. He has also achieved admirable 
success in overcoming one of the problems 
facing any investigator in this particular 
area: that of merely locating copies of 
some of the lesser works published in years 
past. Adding to the general attractiveness 
of the work are the clear and up-to-date 
photographs of novelists that are inter- 
spersed + ee hout the book. In short, this 
study should os a welcome addition to any 
library boasting a collection of works on 
Spanish-American literature. 


Joan E. 
Univ. of Oklahoma 


Cuervo, J. R., Diccionario de construccién 
y régimen de la lengua castellana. Tomo 
tercero, fasciculo 1 (ea-empeorar). Bo- 
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we Instituto Caro y Cuervo, 1959. 

aper, 114 pp. 

Almost nine decades ago, the bogotano 

Rufino José Cuervo began his monumental 

ionario de construccién y régimen de 
len 


nario 
castellana (1872), of which he 
published Vol. 1 CA-B) in 1886, and Vol. 
1 (C-D) in 1893, leaving, before his death 
in 1911, completed material (ea-empero) 
and incomplete notes down to the word 
Librar. 
Since 1949, the Instituto Caro y Cuervo 
(Bogot4), under the direction of Fernando 
Antonio Martinez, and with the coopera- 
tion (since 1957) of the Pan American 
Union, has undertaken the task of revis- 
ing, collecting, classifying, and completing 
examples of usage for the words already 
catablished by Cuervo, and adding other 
items suitable for inclusion in a dictionary 
of this nature. 


The Instituto has already re-edited 
Cuervo’s first two volumes, 1 (A-B) in 
1953 and m (C-D) in 1954. Volume m (E- 
H) is now in course of preparation, of 
which the present publication (ea- 
empeorar), is the first fasciculus. 
It is called a “diccionario de construccién 
régimen.” As a matter of fact, it is (a) 
Pinney Cb) de autoridades, (c) etymo- 
logical, (d) inflectional (for it shows the 
conjugation of verbs), and (e) syntactical 
Ci.e., de construccién y régimen). 
The eighteenth edition (1956) of the 
Diccionario de la lengua espafiola of the 
Real Academia Espafiola, the Enciclopedia 
del idioma (3 vols., Madrid, 1958), of 
Martin Alonso, and the Dicci io his- 
térico de la lengua espafiola of the Real 
Academia Espafiola, of which only the 
first fasciculus (Madrid, 1960) has thus 
for appeared (A-abolengo), are not (d), 
ie., do not show inflectional irregularities 
or (e) syntactical, i.e., do not show con- 
structions. 
This book is de construccién y régimen 
in that it indicates some of the transitive, 
intransitive, reflexive, and reciprocal uses 
of verbs, and in that it shows verbal con- 
structions with different prepositions, e.g., 
a, de, en, entre, hacia, por, sobre, an 
prepositions with the infinitive. 
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Unfortunately, this treatment is not pre- 
sented very systematically, and many verbs 
that are labled transitive are not so defined. 

For example, s.v. EMBEBER we find: 
“Recibir por los poros y como atraer a si 
un liquido Ctrans.). . . . Vieras la tierra 
que inundada embebe | El cristali 


ino 
humor.” 


Here the word liquido is not a part of 
the definition and should, therefore, be set 
off in parentheses or brackets or in some 
other way. And the definition, accordingly, 
om no idea that the verb is transitive. 

e label does, and the example does. But 
if it were not for the example we would 
have no idea of the kind of subject or the 
kind of object the verb takes. 

Again, sv. EMPECER we find: 
“Cintrans.) Con dat. de pers. . . Cuan poco 
empece la tribulacién al justo, y lo mucho 
que dafia la prosperidad al malo.” But this 
is (trans.) with personal a! 

It was Samuel Gili Gaya who first recog- 
nized and took steps to correct this failin 
which has been characteristic of 
monolingual Spanish dictionaries, includ- 
ing the dictionary of the Spanish Academy, 
and which has been carried over into most 
bilingual Spanish dictionaries. 

In his vox - Diccionario general ilustra- 
do de la lengua espamiola, (second edition, 
Barcelona, 1953), Gili Gaya made his defi- 
nitions transitive verbs transitive by 
setting off in brackets the direct objects, 
which are not part of the definition but 
serve to limit the application of the action 
of the verb. 

Prof. Edwin B. Williams, in his small 
Diccionario del idioma espaol, went one 
step further by including also in parenthe- 
ses the subject of the verb, which is not 

rt of the definition either, stating: “1. 
Ee verbos transitivos se definen con 
definiciones rigurosamente transitivas y los 
intransitivos con definiciones rigurosa- 
mente intransitivas. En los casos en que el 
sujeto o el objeto o ambos son necesarios 
para la comprensién de la definicién del 
verbo, se encierran dentro de un paréntesis 
y se imprimen en bastardillas, p. ej., 
apolillar tr roer (la polilla, p. éj., las 


t would be fine if the Semanario de 
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Lexicografia of the Spanish Academy 
would adopt this precise and clear- 
cut method of definition of verbs in the 
further prosecution of its historical diction- 
ary. This would go a long way toward 
bringing Spanish lexicography to the high 
level that was long ago attained in French, 
English, and German lexicography. 

ons of the etymologies show an ex- 
tremely superficial acquaintance with the 
elements of Spanish philology, e.g., s.v. 
ELEGIR: “Consérvase la i originaria en 
las formas siguientes: elij-o, etc.” What- 
ever the origin of the i of elijo, it is cer- 
tainly not the short i of Lat. eligo. 

It would seem that the greatest contri- 
bution of this book—an invaluable contri- 


bution— is the collection of examples of - 


usage throughout the entire history of the 
Spanish language. 


Henry Hare Carter 
Univ. of Notre Dame 


Casat, Louts anp Gopsn, Jacos D., Bar- 
ron's How to Prepare for College Board 
Achievement Tests—Spanish: Great 
Neck, N. Y.: Barron’s Educational 
Series, Inc., 1960. 107 pp. Paper, $1.75. 
Cloth, $3.95. 


Although “teaching for exams” is not 
ordinarily listed as a primary objective of 
classroom activity, there are times when 
some of our students believe that this is 
what they really want above all else in 
their Spanish courses. As these times no- 
thing is quite as satisfying to students as 
working with materials closely resembling 
the types of items they will be meeting 
in their tests. 

The simple act of working through 
several test items on a variety of topics and 
receiving immediate visible proof of skill 
Cor of incomplete preparation), by com- 
parison of in ividual efforts with the cor- 
rect responses, is valuable in identifying 
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areas of mastery as well as those areas re- 
quiring further attention. Both types of 
information are reassuring to most students. 

A brief introduction discusses the nature 
of the College Board Achievement Tests 
and suggests ways in which the book may 
be used by students preparing for them. 

The first twenty pages briefly highlight 
six areas: Pronouns; Gram- 
matical Pitfalls (a very concise grammar 
review of five pages); Synonyms and Anto- 
nyms; False Friends (Deceptive Cognates); 
Reading Comprehension Fusion. 

About half of the book (pp. 21-74) is 
devoted to ten practice examinations. These 
are exclusively of the multiple choice type 
and include answer keys. 

Elementary, intermediate, and advanced 
idiom lists with practical application drills 
provide additional self-tests. Answers are 
supplied for all the drill materials. Three 
vocabulary lists and verb charts complete 
the book. 

The identification and classification of 
the major problem areas usually covered 
in most examinations are generally satis- 
factory. Larger numbers of proces: and 
more complete explanatory material would 
make the book a more adequate teaching 
aid in some situations. However, such ex- 
pansion would approach the scope and 
aims of a review or reference grammar and 
perhaps, as a result, limit its appeal to stu- 
dents looking for the brevity of digest or 
summary treatment. 

The book should be useful for students 
desiring help in ype ip weaknesses in 
their preparation as well as for those stu- 
dents wanting reassurance and practice in 
working with the types of material typical- 
ly found in achievement and placement 
examinations in Spanish. 


Harry T. Cuarry 


Univ. of Wisconsin 
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TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by 


EXPLOITING THE POTOSf OF COMMERCIAL LANGUAGE RECORDINGS 


G. 
Orange County State College 


J. S. Horron 
Sacramento State College 


With the arrival of the tape recorder and 
the language laboratory on the foreign 
language scene, large publishing houses 
and eager new competitors have brought 
forth a flood of recorded material designed 
to give students practice with the spoken 
word. Spanish or Mexican students extol 
the charms of their home towns in a variety 
of regional accents, professional actors pre- 
sent famous plays or recite poems, and ta 
illustrious voices give commentaries on 
literary works, scenes from history or well 
known short stories. But most of this 
wealth of material is so arranged as to per- 
mit only one activity on the part of the 
learner: to sit and listen to a fairly lengthy 
passage, seeking to capture as much of the 
meaning as he can. This procedure is 
very laudable and useful, but it falls far 
short of utilizing the material to the fullest. 
In order to do this, a much more intensive 
kind of practice needs to be afforded, one 
which will permit more detailed listening 
practice and also bring the student's active 
skills into play for complete assimilation of 
the material. 

In the following pages a procedure is 
outlined by which ready-made commercial 
recordings can be expanded into a 
thorough linguistic workout, and _ since 
every new development must have a name, 
this one has been dubbed the parceling 
technique. 

For the mechanical procedure in the art 
of parceling, follow these directions: 

1) Load your source material, i.e., the 
commercial tape, on tape recorder A, the 
playing machine. The latter must have an 
instantaneous pause button and preferably 


*Teachers are urged to send materials or re- 
ts and suggestions for materials to Miss 
} eee USOE, DHEW, Washington 25, D.C. 
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one that can be locked into position. 

2) Load a blank tape on tape recorder 
B, the recording machine. instan- 
taneous pause button on the second ma- 
chine is helpful but not necessary. 

3) Connect tape recorder A to B by 

lugging one end of a patch cord into the 
ernal-Amplifier Outlet of machine A 
and the other end into the Radio/Phono 
Input of machine B. Leave the loudspeak- 
er on machine B in “On” position. 

4) After matching the volume for best 
results you are ready to transfer the source 
masadiel on machine A with the proper 
pauses on to the blank tape on machine B. 

5) To insert the pauses between the 
source material as it is being transferred to 
the blank tape on B, simply stop the tape 
on machine A with the instantaneous 
pause button. While tape A is thus ~~ 

, the tape on B continues to run while 
‘recording” silent space. As soon as you 
release the pause button on machine A, 
the source material will again be record- 
ed on machine B. 

6) To record your voice— directions to 
student, questions on content, and answers 
—follow these steps: stop both machines A 
and B and lock instantaneous pause button 
into stop position; unplug patch cord on 
machine B; plug in ca on machine B; re- 
lease pause button on machine B and speak 
into the mike.” 

So much for the mechanical procedure. 
In addition to the two tape recorders, the 

tch cord, the source material and the 
blank tape, you will need a stop watch, a 
tapescript of everything you will record 
(“voice” as the jargon has it), the text of 
the source material, a blue and a red pen- 
cil, and either released time or unbounded 
enthusiasm. 


We now turn to the actual program- 
ming, or tapescript for the automated prac- 
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tice. In order to get the “feel” of what the 
learner will hear, it is suggested that you 
read the following tapescript aloud. Please 
note that CAPITAL LETTERS indicate what 
you will say and record; the small print 
shows what the native voices on the 
source material say; and the italics repre- 
sent our running explanations which, of 
course, are meant for your eyes only and 
would not be recorded. 


Sample Blueprint of Parceled Lab Unit 
PARCELED piaAtoc Un aNo at Sur Dew 
Rio Bravo, NuMBER 20. 


ESTAMOS OTRA VEZ EN LA CIUDAD DE 
MEXICO CON NUESTROS HEROES, BRUCE Y 
CARMELITA. FALTAN POCOS DIAS PARA LA 
NAVIDAD Y LOS JOVENES SE PASEAN POR 
UNA TRANQUILA CALLE NO MUY LEJOS DE 
LA CASA DE CARMELITA. ACERQUEMONOS 
PARA OfR. 
Mira, Carmelita. hacen esos nifios 
que desfilan llevando velas? 

Van a llamar a esa puerta. Cantan una 
cancién tradicional y piden posada. 
jAh, va recuerdo! Es una fiesta de Navi- 
dad. Ellos representan a los santos pere- 
grinos, San José y la Virgen Maria, :no es 
asi? 
Eso es. Después hay juegos, rompen una 
pifiata y todos se divierten cantidad. 
etc. The entire dialog between Bruce and 
Carmelita is transferred from tape A to 
tape B. 
AHORA VAMOS A ESCUCHAR LA SEGUNDA VEZ. 
The entire dialog is pe: ge a second 
time from A to B. To do this, stop tape B, 
rewind tape A to the beginning of the dia- 
log and release stop buttons on A and B 


simultaneously. 


AHORA NO SE oOrRAN MAS QUE UNAS 
CUANTAS FRASES A LA VEZ. DESPUES DE CADA 
TROZO HABRA UNAS PREGUNTAS. SIGUIENDO 
A CADA PREGUNTA, HABRA UN MOMENTO DE 
SILENCIO DURANTE EL CUAL USTED PODRA 
PENSAR EN LA RESPUESTA. NO DIGA LA 
RESPUESTA.” PIENSELA NADA MAS. LUEGO SE 
LA RESPUESTA CORRECTA. 

Mira, Carmelita. hacen esos nifios 
que desfilan llevando velas? 

Van a llamar a esa puerta. Cantan una 
cancién tradicional y piden posada. 


jAh, ya recuerdo! Es una fiesta de Navi- 
dad. Ellos representan a los santos pere- 
grinos, San José y la Virgen Maria, gno 
es asi? 

¥ AHORA LAS PREGUNTAS. 


2DONDE ESTAN BRUCE Y CARMELITA? 

(pause) ESTAN EN MEXICO, NO MUY LEJOS 

DE LA CASA DE CARMELITA. 

2QUE HACEN? (pause) SE PASEAN. 

2QUE VE BRUCE? (pause) VE A UNOS NINOS 

QUE DESFILAN LLEVANDO VELAS. 

2ZADONDE VAN? (pause) VAN A LLAMAR A 

UNA PUERTA. 

2QUE VAN A PEDIR Y COMO? (pause) VAN A 

PEDIR POSADA CANTANDO UNA CANCION 

TRADICIONAL. 

2Qué Es TODO EsTO? (pause) ES UNA FIESTA 

DE NAVIDAD. 

2QuE REPRESENTAN LOS NINOS? (pause) 

REPRESENTAN A LOS SANTOS PEREGRINOS. 

AHORA VAMOS A ESCUCHAR EL MISMO 

TROZO OTRA VEZ. 

Mira, Carmelita . . .[to] . . . se divierten 

cantidad. 

The bit of dialog shown above is trans- 

ferred once more. Now that the learner has 

been challenged by the questions he will 

be eager to check what he missed or was 

unsure of. The questions in the listening 

comprehension section of the exercise are, 
course, not intended to test but to help 

the learner understand what he has heard 

without resorting to translation. This is 

achieved by means of “suggestive ques- 

tions” which lead the learner gradually but 

inevitably to comprehend the content of 

the material. 

AHORA VAMOS A CONTINUAR ESCUCHANDO 

LA CONVERSACION. 

Eso es. Después hay juegos, rompen una 

pifiata y todos se divierten cantidad. 

etc. The next three or four lines of the 

dialog are transferred and will be followed 

by questions and answers on the content as 

shown with the first section. 

AHORA VAMOS A ESCUCHAR OTRA VEZ EL 

MISMO TROZO. 

Eso es. Después hay juegos. . . 

etc. The entire dialog is thus presented in 

small parcels to the learner for listening 

comprehension practice without transla- 
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tion. Now that the learner has heard each 
line several times and understood most of 
the dialog by means of questions and an- 
swers by the teacher, he is instructed: 


AHORA USTED VA A OfR OTRA VEZ A NUES- 
TROS AMIGOS. ESTA VEZ NO SE OIRAN MAs 
QUE UNAS CUANTAS PALABRAS. DURANTE EL 
INTERVALO DE SILENCIO QUE sEGuUIRA, 
REPITA LO QUE HABRA O{fDO. TRATE DE 
IMITAR A BRUCE Y A CARMELITA LO MEJOR 
QUE PUEDA. 

Mira, Carmelita. (pause) 

¢Qué hacen esos nifios (pause) 

que desfilan llevando velas? (pause) 

Van a llamar (pause) 

a esa puerta. (pause) 

etc. 

AHORA, REPITA DE NUEVO LO QUE SE oORA 
The same few lines are presented again in 
longer utterances 

Mira, Carmelita. (pause) 


Qué hacen esos nifios que desfilan llevan- 
lo velas? (pause) Van a llamar a esa 
puerta. (pause) 
etc. Thus each four or five lines are pre- 
sented for repetition, first in short and then 
in longer utterances which are, however, 
always meaningful as a unit. To transfer 
the repetition with the longer utterances, 
rela to starting point. With a little prac- 
tice and well working instantaneous pause 
button, this is no problem. The pause for 
short and longer utterances can be indi- 
cated with blue and red hash marks on the 
text of the source material. 


Y AHORA ESCUCHEMOS LA ULTIMA VEZ. 


The entire dialog is transferred once more. 
Now that the learner has heard, under- 
stood and pronounced the entire dialog, he 
is ready to read the material and to do any 
of a variety of further exercises. He might 
be asked to copy it for orthographic prac- 
tice, to prepare to discuss it or act it out 
in class or to retell it orally or in writing. 
Here is the parting message. 

AL SALIR DEL LABORATORIO, USTED ENCON- 
TRARA EL TEXTO DEL DIALOGO EN LA MESA 
CERCA DE LA PUERTA. LLEVESE UM 
EJEMPLAR. COMO TAREA PARA LA PROXIMA 
CLASE, LEALO ¥ COPIELO (PREPARESE PARA 
DISCUTIRLO O PARA ESCRIBIR UN RESUMEN ). 
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NO HAY MAS PARA HOY. NO SE LE OLVIDE 
APAGAR LA GRABADORA ANTES DE SALIR. 
HASTA PRONTO. END OF PARCELED DIALOG 
Un ANo at Sur Det Rio Bravo, NUMBER 
20.8 


NOTES 


1 Much of the operation under (6) is simpli- 
fied if you have a “mixer,” that is a device by 
which signals from two or more sources— in this 
case Tape A and your voice—can be fed simul- 
taneously into a tape recorder (machine B) at 
proper level and nce. 

2 The learner should not be directed to say the 
answer because no predetermined “correct re- 
sponse” can be provided. Many answers employ- 
ing various structures would be possible. It is 
pe Sone to automated language practice, in 
which the learner becomes his own evaluator, 
that he should never be asked to respond unless 
his response is immediately followed by the cor- 
rect response. The latter then serves as either 
point of confirmation (if he was correct) or 
point of correction (if he was wrong). 

8 The parceling technique is also ef ective for 
meceing songs to chi or students at all 
levels. 


“Tape Recording.”—The Oct. 1960 issue 
is a special one devoted to language labora- 
tories. It contains an article on laboratories, 
“Tape of Babel,” by Bernard A. Cousino of 
Cousino Electronics Corporation. There 
are also three glossaries: a Glossary of 
Functions, a Glossary of Learning Terms, 
and a Glossary of Tape Recording Terms. 
The explanation of terms is concise and 
clear. There are pictures showing different 


kinds of laboratory equipment and installa- 


tions. There is an excellent directory of 
educational magnetic equipment and a 
tape catalog covering all fields from anthro- 
pology through most modern foreign lan- 
guages. A monthly department is titled 
“Tape in Education,” in which is discuss- 
ed in several issues the teaching of modern 
foreign languages by tape. Other monthly 
features are “Questions and Answers” on 
tape recording problems, “New Products” 
(such as the Voice of Music tape recorder 
with the special “Add-a-Track” feature for 
language, speech, or music work), and “In- 
dustry News.” A Yearly subscription costs 
$3.75 and check should be mailed to Tape 
Recording Magazine, Severna Park, Md. 


Frank Paut Benwey 
State Univ. of South Dakota 
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“First the ear. . ."—This is a language those in French, Russian, and German. 
laboratory presentation prepared for the ‘Teachers’ comments on the advantages of 
professional educator whose field is lan- the audio-lingual approach are narrated 
ages, as a service of the Magnetic Pro- throughout this thirty minute program. 
po Division of Minnesota Mining and The tape is clearly recorded at 3-3/4 ips on 
Manufacturing Co. After a presentation of the new Tenzar backing Scotch Brand 
reasons for studying modern foreign lan- magnetic tape. To purchase a copy, send 
Buages, there are excerpts of programs in $1.50 to atta, Mining and Manu- 
igh school Spanish and Latin. Mr. Ha facturing Company, Magnetic Products 
Bratnober, Director of the Macalester Col- Division (Dept. MCM-120), Box 3300, 
lege Language Laboratory, explains a tape St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 
used in advanced French conversation on 


the college level. Excerpts of tapes prepar- Faanx Paut 


ed for El Camino Real, College Spanish: State Univ. of South Dakota 
A New Departure are presented along with 


OUR PLACEMENT BUREAU 


If you are looking for a position, don’t forget the efficient service of the AATSP 
Placement Bureau. Details appear on p. iv of our advertising section. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS 


Please remind your students—and other teachers’ students—that they may join the 
AATSP for $3.00, receive Hispania, and enjoy all other privileges of membership, 
except the right to vote. 


SPANISH FLES BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Copies, with covers, of Agnes M. Brady’s useful bibliography, Materials for Teach- 
ing Spanish in Elementary and Junior High Schools (published in the Sept. 1959 
Hispania) are available for 25c from Prof. L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., Greencastle, 
Indiana. 
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BIBLIOTECA ROMANICA HISPANICA 


Dirigida por Damaso Alonso 


NOVEDADES 1961. 


JOAN COROMINAS: Breve diccionario etimoldgico de la lengua cas- 
tellana. 


Después del éxito del Diccionario critico etimolégico de la lengua 
castellana, en la actualidad agotado, el autor, indiscutiblemente la 
maxima autoridad en esta materia, ha redactado esta edicién con el 
objeto de informar breve y claramente de lo que se sabe acerca del 
origen de las palabras castellanas usadas por la gente culta. Es especial- 
mente util para estudiantes de cualquier disciplina, extranjeros que 
deseen conocer nuestro idioma, profesores de cualquier materia, erudi- 
tos no lingiiistas y, en general, para todo el publico culto de lengua 
castellana. 
Encuadernado en tela, $5,55 

MANUEL CRIADO DE VAL: Teoria de Castilla la Nueva. La dualidad 

castellana en los origenes del espanol. $2,02 
IVAN A. SCHULMAN: Simbolo y color en la obra de José 

Marti. $2,02 
JOSE SANCHEZ: Academias literarias del Siglo de Oro 

espanol. $1,85 
JOAQUIN CASALDUERO: Espronceda. $1,18 
STEPHEN GILMAN: Tiempo y formas temporales en el 


“Poema del Cid”. $0,85 
FRANK PIERCE: La poesia épica del Siglo de Oro. $1,85 
DAMASO ALONSO: Géngora y el Polifemo. $2,69 


DE PROXIMA APARICION 
ANTONIO M. BADIA MARGARIT: Gramatica catalana, 
ALVARO GALMES DE FUENTES: Las sibilantes en la Romania. 
PILAR VAZQUEZ CUESTA y MARIA ALBERTINA MENDES DA 
LUZ: Gramdtica portuguesa. 
E. CORREA CALDERON: Baltasar Gracian. Su vida y su obra. 
KURT BALDINGER: La formacién de los dominios lingiiisticos en la 
peninsula ibérica. 
SOFIA MARTIN GAMERO: Estudios sobre la ensenanza del inglés en 
Espana. 
LUIS JENARO MacLENNAN: El problema del aspecto verbal. 
NIGEL GLENDINNING: José de Cadalso. Su vida y su obra. 
SANFORD SHEPARD: La philosophia antigua poética de Lopez 
Pinciano y los preceptos aristotélicos en el Siglo de Oro. 
EUGENIO COSERIU: Teoria del lenguaje y lingiiistica general. Cin- 
co estudios. 


Preociipese de que sus alumnos manejen nuestros libros. 
Pida nuestros catalogos y cualquier informacion bibliografica a 


EDITORIAL GREDOS.- senito n°. 26—Modrid-8 (Espaio). 
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 LANGENSCHEIDT 


_ Your guide to highest quality | 
and dependability in foreign 
-language dictionaries now published © 
inthe U.S. by 


Barnes © 


UNIVERSAL DICTIONARIES 
Spal / English-Spanish 


This splendid two- -one edition contains over 26,000 en 


tries and is i 
and for the traveler student — both ‘oe glish- 


Loong he heats ish and the S person learning English. 
rs Lo on the hasis Tice of use and the individual 
but compreherive, In man many cases they include several mean- 

ings of a word. A light (3 x 4%) reference. 463 pp. Only 95c 


Portuguese-English /English-Portuguese 


Here are some of the notable features of this fine two-in-one edition: 
8,000 English-Portuguese entries; 13,000 Portuguese-English entries 


several translations for the most commonly used English words; indicates gender 
of Portuguese nouns 


includes list of the cardinal and ordinal numbers and a list of personal and 
geographical proper names 

follows the orthography established by the Academies of Lisbon and Rio de 
Janeiro. Only 95c 


All Langenscheidt dictionaries and language books are available from Barnes & Noble. 
Two excellent study aids — reliable, handy, economical: 


SPANISH FOR BEGINNERS 


By Contes Dall: in reading, writing, conversation, and 
activities. Basic vocabulary. Everyday Handbook. Paperback. $1. 


SPANISH GRAMMAR 


By Eric V. Greenfi 36 lessons with exercises and quizzes. Complete one-page 
conjugation of verbs. Abundant reading selections and translations. College “Outline 
Series. 


Barnes & Noble, Inc. 105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
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Placement Bureau 


ARE YOU SEEKING to improve your and 
present teaching position? Do you have roughout the country. 1o register, sen 
friends or students who plan to begin $10 to Prof. Lowell Dunham, Univ. of 

Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. No commis- 


teaching Spanish or Portuguese next sion is charged beyond the registration 


year? If so, you and they should make fee, but all registrants must be members 
use of the services of our Placement of the Association or must join the As- 
Bureau, which is in contact with school sociation upon registration. 


Positions in elementary and secondary schools, colleges and universities 


AATSP: ROSTER OF CHAPTER TREASURERS 
ALABAMA—P. A. Vandiver, Jr., 364 Midwood Ave., Birmingham 8. 
ARIZONA—Mrs. Vera Powell Dull, Box 652, Duncan. 

Brazos (Texas)—Frank M. Maxwell, 1004 Pauline, Bellaire. 
BUCKEYE (Ohio)—Louis Yura, Stivers H. S., Dayton, Ohio 

Cuicaco AREA—Guy Phillips, 2235 S. Scoville, Berwyn, IIl. 
CoNNECTICUT—-George T. Cushman, The Choate School, Wallingford. 
DELAWARE—Elizabeth A. Getty, Box 251, Smyrna. 

DENVER—Dexter P. Brown, 2350 Gilpin, Denver. 

DeSoto (Arkansas)—Eunice Cannon, Magnolia H.S., Magnolia. 
FLorma—Graydon S. DeLand, 1228 Crestview Ave., Tallahassee. 
FRONTERAS (New Mexico)—Eliz. Horcasitas, 1716 Solano Dr., Apt. 26, Las Cruces. 
GaLvez (New Orleans)—Paula Van der Voorde, Benj. Franklin H.S., New Orleans. 
GeorciA—John Kenimer, Westminster Schools, W. Paces Ferry Rd., Atlanta. 
HupsonN VALLEY (N.Y.)—Mrs. Florence Tillson, 19 Harmon Rd., Scotia 2, N.Y. 
ILLINOIS (Downstate)—Wm. R. Turner, 540 Franklin Ave., Galesburg. 
INDIANA—Edith M. Allen, Arsenal Technical School, Indianapolis. 

Iowa—W. James LeBlanc, Loras Coll., Dubuque. 

Kansas—Arnold H. Weiss, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence. 

KENTUCKY—Mrs. Laetitia S. Taylor, Sue Bennett Coll., London. 

LLANOo Estacapo (Texas)—Mrs. Raymond P. Swofford, 2010 38rd St., Lubbock. 
Lone Star (Texas)—Mrs. Thelma Robertson, 4628 Birchman Ave., Fort Worth. 
LonG IsLanpD (N.Y.)—Ralph Ghetti, H. S., West Hempstead. 

MaAINEe—R. D. Seward, 9 Arch Ave., Lewiston. 

MarRYLAND—Arthur L. Micozzi, Box 12, Rt. 10, Baltimore 19. 

MICHIGAN—Mrs. Blanche Kipp, 36345 Hathaway, New Baltimore. 

MINNESOTA—J. T. Rutherford, 6412 Minnetonka Blvd., Minneapolis 16. 
MissourI—Dorothy Cummings, 201 Courtney Dr., Branson. 

NeprasKA—Vera Earl, H. S., Hastings. 

NEw ENGLAND—Dorothy Judd, Abbott Acad., Andover, Mass. 

New YorK—Irwin Glick, 41-36 51 St., Woodside 77, L.I. 

NortTu CaRoLInA—Lillie Bulla, Rt. 4, Charlotte. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—Alex Turkatte, Stockton Coll., Stockton 4. 

NORTHERN On10—Richard P. Turner, 130 Forest Hill Dr., Avon Lake. 

NorTHERN SAN Dieco County—Lloyd Downing, Grant School, Escondido. 
OKLAHOMA—Billy Shackelford, Sr. H.S., Harrah. 

OreEGON—F rank Frangipani, 1738 S.E. 33 Ave., Portland 15. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Frank Bisk, Olney H. S., Front and Duncannon Ave., Philadelphia. 
Pucet Sounp—Howard M. Hayden, 9111 Fortuna Dr., Mercer Island, Wash. 
RHODE IsLAND—S. Joseph Grande, 85 Orchard St., Cranston 10. 

Rio GRANDE—Luis Alarcén, Bel Air H.S., El Paso, Tex. 

San Dieco—Mildred Hagan, Box 548, National City. 

Santa Fe—Ruby J. Wallace, 525 Agua Fria St., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Soutn CaRoLInNA—A. P. Mature, Newberry Coll., Newberry. 

SOUTHEASTERN FLormpDA—Mrs. Alice Perez, Shenandoah Jr. H.S., Miami. 
SoUTHERN ONTARIO (Canada)—W. L. Manson, Central H.S. of Commerce, Toronto 4. 
TENNESSEE—Carey S. Crantford, Carson-Newman Coll., Jefferson City. 
TexaS—Mrs. Glen Mellenbruck, 909 Duncan Lane, Austin. 

TierRRA DEL ENCANTO—Mrs. Rita S. Minkin, 1561 Five Points Rd., S.W., Albuquerque. 
Vircinta—Helen Warinner, H.S., Newport News. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. C. A. Neyman, 3245 Patterson St., N.W., Washington 15. 
WESTERN New YorK—Mrs. Fred Heuser, 45 Parkwood Dr., Snyder 26. 
WISCONSIN—Edward Bartsch, Milwaukee Lutheran H.S., Milwaukee 22. 
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la Gltima palabra 
en diccionarios 
y enciclopedias 


“realizada en América, por americanos, para americanos” 


Aristides Quillet, S. A., Buenos Aires 


diccionario nuevo: con excepcién de las definiciones seleccionadas del 
Diccionario de la Real Academia, cada comentario, cada articulo, es obra 
de especialistas contemporaneos. 


diccionario americano: es hora de tener a mano la obra que no trate nuestro 
mundo americano al margen de la tradicién europea, sino por su mérito 
propio. 

enciclopedia: articulos, cuadros sinépticos y comparativos, estan al nivel de 
las enciclopedias tematicas mds importantes (Historia de la Arquitectura 


— 35 pp., Atomo — 12 pp., etc.; cada uno con numerosos dibujos e 
ilustraciones ). 


obra organica: dentro del ordenamiento alfabético de las palabras se han 
intercalado desarrollos mas amplios, tratados que ofrecen panoramas 
completos: organizacién exclusiva de Quéillet que constituye “un sistema 
a la vez intel ente y practico” (palabras de Louise-Noélle Malcles, la 
eminente biblidgrafa). 


350 laminas, 166 mapas en negro y en color 
5,150 paginas formato 19.5 x 28.5 cm. 
14,000,000 de palabras 
265 cuadros sindpticos 
13,000 ilustraciones 
385,000 entradas 


8 Vols., $120.00 
para folleto descriptivo, dirigirse al Distribuidor: 


ELISEO TORRES 


1469 St. Lawrence Avenue, New York 60, New York 
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STYLE SHEET FOR 
HISPANIA 


- MANUSCRIPT. Type it double-spaced on one side of heavy paper 81 by 11 
inches, leaving 1!/2 inch margins. Leave 3 inch margin at top of first page. Send 
the original, not a carbon copy. 


. SIGNATURE. First line: title. Second line: your name. Third line: your aca- 
demic address. Place all this at the head of the article. 


. NOTES. Footnote reference only for a single explanatory note (A paper read 
at ...), indicated by an asterisk following the first sentence of the article. Num- 
ber other note references consecutively and type the notes DOUBLE-SPACED 
on separate pages following the article, NOT at the foot of the page of text. 


Avoid notes where possible by inserting identifications (titles, page numbers) 
in the text itself. 


. QUOTATIONS. Short quotations (up to 3 lines of verse or 10 lines of prose) 
should be run in, with quotes, as part of the text. Longer quotations (to be 


set in reduced type) should be typed DOUBLE-SPACED as separate para- 
graphs, without quotes. 


. UNDERLINE (a) titles of books, plays, periodicals; (b) foreign words, unless 
the whole article is in a foreign language. 


. QUOTATION MARKS for (a) titles of articles and addresses at meetings; 
(b) parts of chapters of books; (c) titles of stories or poems. 


. CITATIONS. For book-review headings, see the Review Department in this 
issue. For citations in notes, use the following style: Angel Del Rio, Historia de 
la literatura espatiola (New York, 1948), n, 187. If only one volume, use p. 
or pp. Indicate italics by underlining once, small caps by underlining twice. 


. NUMERALS. Use Arabic numerals for numbers of periodicals, pages, and 
scenes of plays; Roman numerals for volumes, parts, acts of plays, and intro- 
ductory pages. Spell out all two-word numbers used in the text. 

. PROOFS. Two sets of galley proofs will be sent to authors direct from the 
printer. 

One set should be corrected at once and returned to the Editor. 


. REPRINTS. No complimentary reprints are sent to authors. A form for order- 
ing reprints is enclosed with galley proofs. Your reprint order should be sent 


direct to the printer. Unless reprints are ordered at this time they can not be 
supplied. 


. REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS or manuscripts needing revision will be return- 
ed only if mailing envelope and unattached stamps are enclosed. 


. MORE DETAILED INSTRUCTIONS for preparing manuscripts may be 
found in the PMLA Style Sheet, which we follow. 
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BRAND NEW... 
World-Wide Spanish Dictionary 


Comprehensive 
Up-to-Date 
Over 40,000 Entries 


New and completely modern .. . latest 
and most commonly referred to words and 
terms, with concise, accurate definitions. 
Includes new medical, scientific and tech- 
nical terms, plus appendices. Complete with 
Traveler's Conversation Guide. Compact, 
easy to carry size. Easy to read with EXTRA 
large type. Ideal for language students and 


travelers use. 
Indexed $2.95 Regular $2.50 


REVISED 1961 EDITION AVAILABLE 


Velazquez Spanish Dictionary 


Just completed this year . . . thorough and complete revisions by 
Ida N. de Hinojosa. For over a century professional translators have 
acknowledged the Velazquez as the highest authority. Now it is the 
most comprehensive and accurate for pronunciations (both Castilian 
and Pan-American), colloquialisms, 


scientific and medical terms. 
Indexed $8.50 


Fucilla Spanish Dictionary 

Every necessary word, expression and idiom 
in common use is included in the 60,000 
entries. Also includes recent scientific and 
technical words and phrases. 


Indexed $4.50 Regular $3.95 


for business, technological, 
Regular $7.50 


Vest-Pocket Spanish Dictionary 

Over 25,000 entries in largest, easiest-to- 
read type of any vest-pocket dictionary. 
Contains all basic words and terms, plus 
many difficult words; scientific and t 

cal terms. Traveler's Conversation Guide. 


$1.25 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. Chicago 
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size edition (3 x 6%). Helpful te 
teachers and adequate for ail translation = 
work. Equally valuable for English stu- 


dents studying Spanish, as well as 


new words such as commonly used in & 
Science, Radio, Aviation, ete. BOUND 
IN FLEXIBLE GRAINED FABRIKOID 
CLOTH — $2.00. WITH THUMB IN- 
DEXES — $3.00, 


FIFTY UNITS OF BASIC 
SPANISH GRAMMAR 


By Raymond P. Maronpot 


formerly 
Assistant Professor of Languages, 
University of Rhode Island 

This comprehensive workbook in Spanish 
grammar helps determine linguistic abilities 
of pupils in first two years of secondary 
school and first year of college. Lessons cover 
idiomatic expressions, irregular verbs and 
other needed helps, including translation 
examinations which can be w as final 
tests. Personal Progress Sheet serves as added 
incentive to learning. 
Also available: 
FIFTY UNITS OF BASIC FRENCH 


Send for examination copies 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
Textbook Division 
426 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles 13, California 


REVISTA INTERAMERICANA 
DE BIBLIOGRAFIA 


INTER-AMERICAN REVIEW 
OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A quarterly containing articles, book re- 

views, notes and selected bibliographies 

pertaining to Latin America. A staff of 

collaborators in forty-two nations and 

territories provides news-reports about 

authors, books, periodicals, publishers, 
and libraries. 

Published by the Division of Philosophy, 
Letters and Sciences, Department of 
Cultural Affairs, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Subscription Rate: $3.00 a year in the 
Americas and Spain; $3.50 in all other 
countries. 
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| «+ 4 ENGLISH - SPANISH 
== ano For STUDENTS, LINGUISTS, 
| English-Spanish TRAVELERS, TRANSLATORS 
tains all current Spanish and English 
= irregular verbs, correct pronunciation, === 
= = For Pocket or Desk Liberal Discount on Class Orders. ——— a 
= 
D. C. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers, 293 Seventh Ave., New York 1 & 
FIFTY UNITS OF BASIC LATIN a 
GRAMMAR ................. Most 


PATHESCOPE-BERLITZ 
AUDIO-VISUAL 


SPANISH LANGUAGE SERIES 


UNDERSTAND — SPEAK — READ — WRITE 


These are the primary aims of today’s Modern Language Department. The 
Pathescope-Berlitz Audio Visual Spanish Language Series is designed to 
achieve these results. 


This Series of sound filmstrips is intended as basic material for effective 
foreign language instruction, to be integrated with the teacher’s own course 


and present textbook. It is adaptable for use in either the classroom or 
language laboratory. 


The multi-voice Spanish recordings and color photography were especially 
created to help you teach Spanish as a living language. 


Active learning to help your students know .. . 


How Spanish is used in daily conversation 


30 multi-voice recordings, now available on either tapes or records 
more than 55 native voices 


time-tested pauses for student repetition 


What Mexico is like 
30 color filmstrips correlated with the recordings 
Latin-American people in natural surroundings 
photographed entirely in Mexico 


Plus: detailed teacher’s guides, Spanish scripts for the students and 
picture-keyed English scripts for the teacher. 


NOW AVAILABLE! TAPED LISTENING COMPREHENSION TESTS 
to accompany each lesson of the Spanish Language Series. Recorded by 
native voices and pretested in actual classroom use, these short tests are 


ideal for classroom or language laboratory to prepare students for standard- 
ized listening comprehension tests. 


The Spanish Language Series is available for purchase under the National 
Defense Education Act. 


For more detailed information, please write to: 


PATHESCOPE EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
71 WEYMAN AVENUE 
NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 
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Ready for Fall, 1961: 


The New AUDIO PROGRAM for 


EL CAMINO REAL, Book Il 
Edith M. Jarrett 


52 individually-boxed fifteen-minute tapes . 
@ provide vital experience in hearing and imitating spoken Spanish 

@ give intensive oral drill in key points of Spanish structure 

@ may be purchased with funds provided by Public Law 864, NDEA 


Valuable Audio-Lingual Materials 
for Classroom or Language Lab 


LAST YEAR TAPES and records to accompany El camino real, 
Book I were used successfully in high school Spanish classes across 
the country. Fall, 1961 marks the publication of a complete Audio 
Program for Book II in this well-established series. A lively, varied, 
and practical set of tapes skillfully correlated with the text and pre- 
pared with the collaboration of Beryl J. M. McManus, the program 
is divided into two parts: Listening and Speaking and Pattern Drills. 
There are varied exercises to test listening comprehension and insure 
sufficient practice in pronunciation, extensive oral drill on all im- 
portant points of structure, thorough coverage of the subjunctive, and 
many different types of exercises to review highlights of Book I as 
well as new material in Book II. 


Another outstanding feature of the El camino real program is a 
series of seven Student Practice Records for pre-text pre-reading audio 
training that can be accomplished at home. 


For complete information on texts and audio-lingual materials write 
the Houghton Mifflin sales office serving your school. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


Editorial and Foreign Sales Offices: Boston 
Regional Sales Offices: New York @ Atlanta @ Geneva, ili. @ Dallas @ Palo Alto 
Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers 
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Roberto: jHola Isabel! Como estas? 
Isabel: Estoy bien, gracias, ¢y ta? 
Roberto: Bien, gracias. 

Isabel: Oye, quien es ese chico? 
Roberto: Es un amigo mio. 

Isabel: éCémo se llama? 


Roberto: Se llama Juan. Ven y te lo presento. 


Roberto: Isabel, quiero presentarte a un amigo. 
Isabel: Mucho gusto. 
Juan: El gusto es mio. 


And the pleasure’s ours in meeting you! 


So begins the first basic dialog of Level One in the new A-LM program in 
Spanish. Students using this program first bear this dialog, after the general 
meaning has been made clear. Then they master it orally, thus beginning their 
acquaintance with the sounds and patterns of Spanish. 


Next, certain patterns are selected for intensive study. Exercises for pattern 
practice involve substitutions and alterations of many varieties, and these 
reinforce the students’ grasp of the pattern being studied. 


Only after students have studied a unit in audio-lingual form do they see the 
printed version. Then they read what they have already learned to hear and 
say. Thus, step by step through the fourteen units of Level One, “coordinate 
learning” proceeds: listening, speaking, reading, writing. 


The five A-LM programs for French, German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish 
consist of unit materials, separately bound, for the student; phonograph re- 
cords for student practice; teacher’s manuals; and phonograph or tape record- 
ings for the classroom or language laboratory. 


A-LM Spanish: Level One (for grades 7 and 8, grades 8 and 9, or grade 9) is 
now ready for use. Level Two will be ready in spring 1962; Levels Three and 


Four the following year. For further information and sample material, please 
write to: 


HARCOURT, BRACE 
& WORLD New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, Burlingame 


Please mention HisPANIA when writing to advertisers 
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—_€ Craded Recorded Aids With ros AAW For More Effective Teaching And Learning —__ 


RECORDS OF SPANISH LITERATURE 
— With Texts — 


The material for this series was especially selected for its classroom appeal. Each 
record has been carefully recorded and designed as an aid to both the teacher and 


student providing an excellent medium for the study of the finest of Spanish 
literature. 


ROMANCES : Zulema : (Aquel valerose Moro...) del Arnaides : (Quién hubiese 
tal ventura. . .). Los Infantes de Lara : a) Muy d b) Partese ef Moro Alicante. . . 
c) A cazar va Don Rodrigo. . . E! prisionero : : (Por el > era de Mayo Tinieiieticaiimtaaatetinl P. 32.155 
Ss. XVI Y XVEI (LIRICOS) : Garcilaso de la Vega : A la flor de Gnido - oll Luis de Leén Vida wi - 
Fray Luis de Leén : A Francisco Salinas - Gongora El Forzado . 32.156 
SIGLO DE ORO (PROSA) : Cervantes : Don Quijote, ja p,; cap. Ill 


SIGLO DE ORO (TEATRO) : Guillén de Castro : Las Mocedades dei Cid, A. |, esc. 2 (frag.) - a de 
Vega : Peribdénez, A. |!, esc. 3 (frag,); El perro del hortelano, A. |. esc. 22 (frag.) Sinn cnineen 32.158 
S. XVIII (FABULISTAS) : Iriarte : La Masica de los animales; ef mono y ei titiritero : ef burro Howtos - 
Samaniego : La lechera; la cigarra y la hormiga; los animales con NII. diphapeeseactatsiiitiatieadiddndes 32.159 


S$. XIX (PROSA) (1) : A. de Trueba : El cabrero de San Babilés - Mesonero Romanos : El Aguinalde 


S$. XIX (PROSA) (11) : Mariano José de Larra : 
(Géneros; Vinos) 


El si de las nifias, A. esc. I! (frag.). a 

S. XIX (POESIA) : Zorrilla : A buen juez mejor testigo : Los asistentes bostezan . - Bécquer : 

Cerraron sus ojos; Compoamor; Quiém supiera escribir P. 32.163 


SPANISH CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
VILLANCICOS POPULARES 


The music and religious songs of the Christmas season of Spanish and 
Latin-American countries is recorded in authentic style, as Jose Jorda and 
Antonia Calderon, noted exponents of Spanish folklore, are accompanied 
by organ, piano and chimes, in a recital of Spanish Christmas Carols. Re- 
corded im Spain, Jose Jorda and Antonia Calderon, are heard in uninter- 
rupted style in an SMC (LP) recording, singing: Campana Sobre Campana; 
Hacia Belen Va Una Burra and A Belen Pastores; Christmas carols from 
Spain. Alegria, Alegria Alegria; and Vicentillo are Puerto Rican Christmas 
carols. Campanas Be Noche Buena and Noche De Paz (Silent Night), are 
Spanish versions of well-known European Christmas Carols. A leaflet with 
the words for all the Christmas carols exactly as recorded, accompanies 
each recording. 


Price shown includes 30 texts 


Goldsmith % MUSIC SHOP, INC. 


Graded recorded aids with texts for more effective teaching and learning 
Complete catalogue available upon request. 


401 West 42nd Street 2 New York 36, N.Y. 
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mos §«=Graded Recorded Aids With Texts E™® For More Effective Teaching And Learning — 


Excellent For Student Comprehension Exercises. 


Journey In Spain 


INTERPRET SERIES 
MULTI VOICE NATIVE DIALOGUES 


This series presents the opportunity for the student to hear dialogues as they are 
actually used in “everyday” existence. New words in the form of expressions 
and short but complete sentences on the grounds of usage are introduced into 
each dialogue. The petenes depending on his mood at the time of listening, can 
choose any of the fifty dialogues to listen to as each is a complete short story. In 
the printed accompanying text (Spanish/English) each dialogue is fully illustrated 
in color for further aid to the listener in audio/visual assimilation. Also illustrated 
are hundreds of other items which are not generally known — traffic signs — 
movie and theatre posters — want ads — classified ads — personal items — tele- 
grams — stamps — currency — timetables — fruits — vegetables, etc. Following 
is a partial listing of the recorded dialogues — Greetings — Thank You — Num- 
bers — Which Day — Time Of Day — The Weather — Customs — At The Beach 
— On A Picnic — Ordering A Meal — At The Dentist — At The Doctor’s — In 
The Drug Store — etc. Also included is a pocket sized dictionary of 2500' words 
Spanish/English and English/Spanish, the rules of grammar and phonetic 
exercises. 

GMS—TAPE 7016 (3% i.p.s. dual track tape) with 104 hie text and dict. et: 95 
Additional 104 page illustrated-in-color texts ..........cccssssssceseessessseesessecsseessenneeses $ 2.95 


SPECIAL => UNTIL DEC. 31, 1961 $795 <€&— SPECIAL 


SING ALONG IN SPANISH 


FAVORITE MEXICAN FOLK SONGS 
Excellent For All Levels and Grades 


Two wonderful records designed for the teacher who would like to teach her 
students to sing these favorite songs but who does not have the facilities to do so, 
a fine Spanish baritone and a rhythm group consisting of bass. guitar and piano 
are brought into the classroom to assist her. On one 12” hifi longplaying record 
in a clear voice all the songs are sung by the singer with musical accompaniment. 
On the second 12” hi-fi longplaying record the song is played through as an in- 
strumental only to be used as an accompaniment for the singing class. These in- 
valuable records will stimulate the learning of Spanish by encouraging the stu- 
dent to SING ALONG while it frees the teacher for complete supervision. Con- 
tains: La Golondrina - La Chaparrita - La Paloma - La Sandunga - Las Chia- 
panecas - Las Cuatro Milpas - La Borrachita - La Valentina - Cielito Lindo - 
Cancién Mixteca. 

GMS-D 7008 vocal with one text (Additional texts available at 15c each) ....$5.95 


GMS-D 7009 Instrumental ............ (Additional texts available at 15c each) ....$5.95 
SAVE 40% 
Item 1) GMS-D 7008, $5.95 Item 2) GMS-D 7009, $5.95 


Item 3) Thirty (30) texts, $4.50. Reg. $16.40 
ITEMS No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 All For $11.50 


Goldsmith’ MUSIC SHOP, INC. 
401 West 42nd Street © yrs York 36, N.Y. 


PLEASE NOTE: To all orders we have a flat rate packing charge of S0¢ regardless of the 
ber of ds ordered; AGE is additional. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers 
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oe «Graded Recorded Aids With won LD For More Effective Teaching And Learning qs 


UNDERSTANDING SPOKEN SPANISH 
FOR Ist THROUGH 2nd YEAR 


ALSO 
EXCELLENT FOR REVIEW ALL OTHER GRADES 


A new and delightful tape or long playing record created to aid the students’ comprehen- 
sion of Spoken Spanish. Selected material that can easily be integrated into any class- 
room or language laboratory program. (Eighteen lessons) of recorded material spoken 
by four natives. In the first lesson the phrase is first spoken by a male voice fol- 
lowed by a pause for student repetition and is then spoken by a female voice. Each lesson 
is constructed around subject matter of interest to all students of Spanish. This material 
can serve as the core of your program or as excellent supplementary study matter. The 
manual has the key words of each lesson illustrated in color to aid the listener’s audio/ 
visual assimilation. A translation of the Spanish text as well as an English/Spanish — 
Spanish/English dictionary are supplied but not bound into the study text. 


GMS-DISC 7026 (1-12’ Lp rec.) with text, translation and dictionary ........ $5.95 
GMS TAPE 7026 (334 I.P.S. dual track tape with text, translation and dictionary) 8.95 
& 
with TEXTS §=$ZARZUELAS texts 

LOS GAVILANES — JACINTO GUERRERO rec.) witn text . . 34. 
ZFM-1 (1-12” Lp rec.) with text .. .$4.98 LAVAPIES 
LA GRAN VIA — FEDERICO CHUECA (1.12” 4.98 
ZFM-12 (1-12” Lp rec.) with text ..$4.98 bp rec) with text. 
LOS CLAVELES — JOSE SERRANO 
ZFM-13 (1-12” Lp rec.) with text ..$4.98 text . . $4.98 
ZFM-14 (1-12" Lp rec.) with text ..$4.98 yo" 


MANUEL FERNANDEZ CABALLERO 
ZFM-19 (1-12” Lp rec.) with text . .$4.98 
MARINA — EMILIO ARRIETA 
ZFM-23/24 (2-12” Lp rec.) with text $9.96 
LA VIUDA ALEGRE 


FAIRY TALES—WITH TEXT 


ALADDIN & THE MAGIC LAMP (Aladino) 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS (Viajes de Gulliver) 


SMC 1070 (1-12” Lp rec.) with text $4. oe 


FRANZ LEHAR (THE MERRY WIDOW) Additional texts available 


ALI-BABA (The 40 Thieves) 

with text .. $4.98 CINDERELLA (La Cenicienta) 

PABLO LUNA Y PASCUAL FRUTO SMC 1071 (1-12” Lp rec.) with text $4.95 
ZFM-26 (1-12” Lp rec.) with text ..$4.98 Additional texts available ........ 35 
EL HUESPED DEL SEVILLANO PINOCCHIO (Pinocho) 

JACINTO GUERRERO SINBAD THE SAILOR (Simbed El Marino) 
ZFM-27 (1-12” Lp rec.) with text ..$4.98 SMC 1072 (1-12” Lp rec.) with text $4.95 
MARINA — EMILIO ARRIETA Additional texts available ........ 35 
ZFM-30 (1-12” Lp rec.) with text ..$4.98 SNOW WHITE (Blanca Nieves) 

LA VIEJECITA -—— CABALLERO ah i RED RIDING HOOD (Caperucita 
ZFM-37 (1-12 Lp rec.) with text ..$4.98 Roja) 

LA CORTE DE FARAON — LLEO SMC 1073 (1-12” Lp rec. with text $4.95 
ZFM-38 (1-12” Lp rec.) with text ..$4.98 Additional texts available ........ 35 


‘oldsmith . MUSIC SHOP, INC. 


Graded recorded aids with texts for more effective teaching and learning 
Complete catalogue available upon request. 


401 West 42nd Street @ New York 36, N.Y. 
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MACMILLAN OFFERS 


A NEW READER.... 
FLORILEGIO DE CUENTOS ESPANOLES 


by Paul Rogers, Oberlin College, and C. W. Butler, University of Kentucky 


Just published, this anthology of great nine- 
teenth and twentieth century Spanish prose 
contains eighteen stories never before printed 
5 a Spanish text for English-speaking stu- 

dents. Varyin widely in style and content 
these stories iRasnete every important trend 
in Spanish fiction of the nineteenth and the 
first third of the twentieth century. Carefully 
developed exercises, word studies and ana- 
lytical questions encourage answers depend- 
ent upon a thorough understanding of the 
text, giving students the opportunity to de- 
rive more from the reading than can 
achieved by simple translation. 


Contents: El pacto — José Echegaray. 


1961, 279 pages, $3.25 


Medium — Pio Baroja. Agueda — Pio Baroja. 
El oso — Jacinto Benavente. Luzbel — 
Trigo. El oso blanco — Joaquin Dicenta. 
Sacrificio Jacinto Picén. La muerte 
“por que” y e. que” — Wenceslao 
misteriosa de Eduardo Zama- 
cois. El doble  sactificio — Juan Valera. El 
Ferndndez Flérez. De murieron mis 
seis gatos — Wenceslao Fernandez Flérez. 
jCosas de hombres! — Vicente Blasco Ibéfiez. 
La explosién — Victor Catal4. El] encaje rojo 
— Emilia Pardo Baza4n. Lagrimas del valle — 
Concha Espina. La vocacién_ — Concha 
Espina. La nifia del cuévano — Gabriel Miré. 
El célera azul — Ramén Gémez de la Serna. 
Exercises. Vocabulary. 


A WELL ESTABLISHED TEXT... 


by Paul Rogers 


SPANISH FOR THE FIRST YEAR 


Used last year in 89 colleges and universities, Professor 
Spanish grammar features authentic adult Spanish and a conversational style 
throughout. Twenty-nine graded dictation exercises provide the student with 
the opportunity to hear and write Spanish from the first day of study. 


1957, 431 


Rogers’ 


» $4.50 
ginning 


THE MACMILLAN HISPANIC SERIES 


Edited by J. P. Crawford. 
Otis H. Green, Professor of 


Romance Lan 


te Professor ot Romance Languages, and 
guages, both 


e University of Penn- 


sylvania. Now in qed this series includes samples of the works of noted 


panish authors. I 


class use, the selections are accom 


by ample notes 


English, extensive Spanish-En vocabularies and, in some cases, hel 
exercises. Most of are illustrated. 


LA VIDA DE UN PICARO 

by Juan Cano, Professor of Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, University of Toronto. With 

exercises. III. $1.25 


CONCHITA ARGUELLO. HISTORIA Y 
NOVELA 

by Aurelio M. Espinosa, late Professor of 
Romance Languages, Stanford 
With exercises. $ 9 
LOS MALHECHORES DEL BIEN. aime 
EN DOS ACTOS Y EN PROSA 


Spaulding, Professor Emeritus of Spanish 
and Portuguese, University of California, 
Berkeley. $1.25 
LA BARRACA 

by Vicente Blasco Ibdiez. Edited with in- 
by 


DON QUIJOTE DE LA MANCHA 

by Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Abridged 
and edited by Juan Cano, Ill. $1.65 
EL SOMBRERO DE TRES PICOS 

by Pedro Antonio de Alarcén. Edited with 


— 


introduction and exercises by the late d; es 
. Wickersham Crawford. Il. 1.25 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
Please mention HisPANIA when writing to advertisers 
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Extra copies of texts: 15¢ each 


LANGUAGE TAPES 


With Texts — By Native Speakers 
Dual Track, 74% ips Tapes 


ATR 1 Patterns of Spanish Subjunctive, 

ATR 2 Spanish, Anecdotes, 30 min. ..............--00055 $7.00 
Following Bible Readings, 5 min. repetition drill plus ‘ 

25 min. listening practice: 

ATE 3 Spanish Bible Readings ........ $7.00 
ATR 4 Portuguese Bible Readings ..................0+.. $7.00 
ATR 6 English Bible Readings $7.00 
ATR 8 Latin Bible Readings (Classical pronun) .......... $7.00 
ATR 10 German Bible Readings $7.00 


Aristolingual Tape Recordings 


409 Lyric Lane, Falls Church, Va. 


SAMPLES and FREE 
ILLUSTRATED BROCHURES 
ARE AVAILABLE ON §& 
REQUEST. SEND FOR 

YOURS TODAY!!! 


BALE PIN COMPANY 


DEPT. ID-1- BOX 2363 - BOSTON 7, MASS. 


BULLETIN OF 
HISPANIC STUDIES 


A Quarterly Review Published by the 
University Press of Liverpool 


Founded in 1923 by E. Allison Peers 


Editor 
A. E. SLOMAN, University of Liverpool 
Editorial Committee 
Narciso ALONnso Cortés 
Universidad de Valladolid 
WILLIAM C. ATKINSON 
University of Glasgow 
REGINALD F,. Brown 
University of Leeds 
MANUEL G BLANCO 
Universidad de Salamanca 
IGNacio GONZALEZ LLUBERA 
University of Belfast 
Georce A. KOLKHORST 
University of Oxford 
A ARKER 


A. 
Univers of London 
J. W. 
University of Manchester 
WALTER STARKIE 
Instituto Britanico, Madrid 
EDWARD M. WILSON 
University of Cambridge , 
Annual subscription, Postage included, 
80 shillings, $4.50 or 175 pesetas. 
Write: Bulletin of anie Studies, 
University Press, Li 
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Outstanding Spanish Texts from ACC 


Camilo José Cela’s LA FAMILIA DE PASCUAL DUARTE 
Edited by Harold L. Boudreau and John W. Kronik 


175 pages paperbound illustrated $2.45 


Rodolfo Usigli’s CORONA DE SOMBRA 
Edited by Rex E. Ballinger 

206 pages paperbound illustrated $2.40 
VEINTE CUENTOS ESPANOLES DEL SIGLO XX 

Edited by Enrique Anderson-Imbert and Lawrence B. Kiddle 

303 pages paperbound $2.75 
VEINTE CUENTOS HISPANOAMERICANOS DEL SIGLO XX 

By Enrique Anderson-Imbert and Lawrence B. Kiddle 

242 pages paperbound $2.75 
José Lépez Rubio’s LA OTRA ORILLA 

Edited by Anthony M. Pasquariello and John V. Faleonieri 

137 pages paperbound $1.95 
BASIC ELEMENTS OF SPANISH 

By Joseph W. Barlow 
238 pages illustrated 


PRACTICAL SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR 
By Foster E. Guyer and Alvin L. Pianca 
275 pages $2.75 
A GRADED SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR WITH COMPOSITION 
By F. Courtney Tarr and Augusto Centeno 
321 pages $3.00 


SHORTER SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 
By F. Courtney Tarr and Augusto Centeno 


208 pages $2.75 


Abpleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 


34 West 33rd Street New York 1, New York 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers 
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PUBLISHERS’ ADDRESS 
Attyn & Bacon, 1nc., 150 Tremont St., Boston 11, Mass. 
AMERICAN Book Company, 55 Fifth Avenue. New York 3 
AppLeton-CentTurRy-Crorts, 35 West 32nd Street, New York 1 
Barnes & Nos ez, Inc., 105 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
Tuomas Y. Croweit Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
D. C. Divry, 293 Seventh Avenue, New York 1 
Dover Pus.ications, Inc., 180 Varick St., New York 14 
Pusitsnine Co., 1010 West Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Fonpo pe Cuttrura Economica, 975 Ave. de la Universidad, Mexico 12, D. F. 
FuNK AND WaGNALLS Company, 153 East 24th Street, New York 10 
Ginn AnD Company, Statler Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 
Harcourt, Brace & Wor tp, INnc., 750 Third Ave., New York 17 
Harper AND Brotuers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 
Harvarp University Press, 38 Quincy Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
D. C. Heatn anp Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. 
Henry Horr anp Company, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
HoucutTon Mirriin Company, 2 Park Street, Boston 7, Mass. 
Las Americas Pusuisuinec Co., 152 East 23rd Street, New York 10 
Latin AMERICAN INstiTUTE Press, 200 Fourth Avenue, New York 3 
LONGMANS, GREEN AND Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
Tue Macmittan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
McGraw-Hitt Book Company, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 18 
Davin McKay Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
Mipwest Book Company, 1811 S. Pershing Road, Lincoln 2, Nebraska 
MonTIcELLo Co.iece Press, Alton, IIl. 
W. W. Norton anp Company, 55 Fifth Avenue. New York 3 
Tue Opyssey Press, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
Oxrorp University Press, 417 Fifth Avenue, New York 16 
PutLosopnicaL Lrprary, 15 East 40th Street, New York 16 
PRINCETON UNrversity Press, Princeton, N. J. 
Henry Recnery Company, 426 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
Tue Ronatp Press Company, 15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
Scott, ForeEsMAN AND Company, 433 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
Cares Scripner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
Stanrorp University Press, Stanford University, Cal. 
Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Exrszo Torres, 1469 St. Lawrence Ave., New York 60 
Freperick Uncar Company, 105 East 24th Street, New York 10 
University or CAuirornia Press, Berkeley 4, Cal. 
University or NesprasKA Press, Lincoln, Nebraska 
University or New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, N. M. 
University or Nortn Carona Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
University or WIscoNSIN Press, 811 State Street, Madison 6, Wis. 
Yate University Press, New Haven 7, Conn. 
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BOOKS ON SPANISH USAGE 


BEYOND THE DICTIONARY IN SPANISH by Gerrard & De Heras Heras 1953. This 
volume of 160 pages is literally crammed with informative material about the Spanish lan- 
ge; colloquial, Chadds speech is the highnote; clarification of doubts as to correct CAS- 
ILIAN usage is advanced; most indispensable to all who wish to speak like a native Spaniard. 
FAVORABLY REVIEWED IN HISPANIA. $2.50 plus postage. 
EL FOLKLORE ESPANOL by José Picazo 1953. Practically the only book of its kind, suit- 
able for students and teachers, which provides material of the Spanish ways of life and insti- 
tutions so as to give a deeper understanding of Spanish psychology. Covers the “Madrid café”, 
“tertulia”, “sereno”, “Valencian fallas”, “‘pelota””, “Sevilla fair”, “bullfight”, “Holy 
Week”, “Shrovetide Carnival”, “Spanish cooking”, “folk-songs”, “folk-dances”, “el ordinario”, 
etc. etc. No library is complete without it!! $2.50 plus postage 
CURSO PRACTICO DE REDACCION by G. Martin Vivaldi 1960. The LIVING SPAN- 
ISH LANGUAGE with all of its problems is exemplified with over 700 exercises with key 
to test the student of Spanish who wishes to write correct Spanish. The pitfalls which haunt 
the writer, student or teacher are all explained and solved. 370 pages. $4.50 plus postage 
DICCIONARIO AMALTEA INGLES-ESPANOL Y ESPANOL-INGLES de modismos, 
localismos, jergas, argot, frases y palabras que no estan en los diccionarios by Estéban 
meer: 485 pages. 2nd rev. ed. Contains English idioms explained for Spaniards and the 
Spanish equivalent or translation is given. Contains Spanish idioms explained for Englishmen 
and English equivalent or translation. $4.00 plus postage. 
SPANISH DON’TS by Carlos F. McHale. Contains about 400 mistakes committed by USA 
students and teachers with the correct word or expression explained. The author, a Chilean, 
is world famous for his works to improve the Diccionario de la Academia and to have correct, 
universal Spanish taught in our schools and colleges. $1.50 plus postage. 
DICCIONARIO RAZONADO DE MODOS DE BIEN DECIR by Carlos F. McHale. 
Corrects 1800 incorrect modes of speech used by Spaniards and Spanish-Americans who 
servilely follow English or French speech pattern instead of Castilian. Prologue and intro- 
duction are well worth the price of ho book. $2.50 plus postage. 
DICCIONARIO DE IDEAS Y EXPRESIONES AFINES by Carlos Kalveram. No other 
work explains so many idiomatic expressions for the person who writes in Spanish or wishes 
to increase systematically his knowledge of idiomatic Spanish. This is a THESAURUS with 
an index of every expression used in the dictionary; every expression is differentiated from 
other synonymous expressions; every phase of human civilization is covered. NO LIBRARY 
CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THIS DICTIONARY. $3.75 plus postage. 
ESSENTIAL SPANISH by Lester & Terrddez 1960. This unique Review Grammar has 
four sections. Reading matter with questions to be answered for Comprehension and Dictation 
in Section I; Section II gives a wide vocabulary for free composition; Section II] summarizes 
ammar with essential points only but amply illustrated to avoid wordy explanations; Section 
iv is translation into Spanish to give practice on all grammatical points covered. Vocabulary at 
end for comprehension and plane exercises. Better than most Review Grammars publish- 
ed in the USA. $3.00 plus postage. ( 
CHISTES Y PASATIEMPOS 1960. Two volumes of jokes edited in 1960. Each volume con- 
tains about 400 pages of humorous and witty sayings to enliven any class. Jokes from Europe 
and South America. Penpal’s names and addresses; crossword dh ; cryptograms and other 
puzzles make the book a BEST BUY. $2.00 per volume plus postage. 
PETIT DICTIONNAIRE DE STYLE by A. Reum, rev. by Becker and Olivier. In its 636 
pages it gives synonyms, idioms, prepositional phrases, adverbial phrases for adverbs, verbs, 
nouns, elbestiees etc. Every teacher and advanced student of the French language will find 
a mine of knowledge for writing in French correctly. Written originally for Germans, this 
dictionary will be useful to all who wish to study French intensively. $8.00 plus postage. 
AU LYCEE A PARIS by R. Hugues, L. és L. 1960. We share the experiences of two English 
children who live for one year with a French family. We follow them in school and out, on 
their vacations and at home. With vocabulary. $2.50 plus postage. 
THE LINGUIST — Monthly publication from England. It gives identical conversations in 
English, French, Spanish, Italian, German and Russian. Lively, practical, up-to-the-minute 
talks in a colloquial vein. Every month a piece in English is to be translated into several 
modern languages. Next month translations are given with comments on the various versions 
sent in. Extremely valuable for ia comparison of modes of speech. $3.00 per yr. postpaid. 


ALL BOOKS IMPORTED OR EXCLUSIVE. 10% DISCOUNT ON ORDERS OVER $20.00. 
BOOKS ON APPROVAL TO SCHOOLS OR COLLEGES. 


INTERWORLD COMMERCE COMPANY 


56 Ryder Avenue Lynbrook, New York 
Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers 
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now available... 
COMPREHENSIVE RESOURCE MANUAL 


correlated to 
Recordings and Illustrated Texts 
of the 


Children of the Americas Spanish Series 


Paco en el Pers * Miguel en México * Carlos en el Caribe 


Please send me on approval one copy of the new 
CHILDREN OF THE AMERICAS RESOURCE MANUAL, 
List Price $4.00 
(California purchasers please add sales tax.) 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 
609 Mission Street San Francisco 5, California 


Bring Mexico to Your Classroom 


SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 


World News Spanish — Roto- 
gravure — Sports — Comics in Color 


— DELIVERED SAME WEEK 


Instructor's Subscription FREE with 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Use A 


A quarterly review devoted to the history of 
Latin-American countries. Includes bibliographical 
section and book reviews. The Hispanic is pub- 
lished with the cooperation of the Conference 
on Latin American History of the American 
Historical Association. 


From 


MEXICO CITY 


Managing Editor: Donald E. Worcester 
Assistant Managing Editor: Walter A, Payne 
Associate for Archives: John P. Harrison 


Board of Editors: Harry Bernstein, Woodrow W. 
Borah, Howard F. Cline, Fritz L. Hoffman, Charles 
Gibson, John P. Harrison, John J. Johnson, Rich- 
ard M. Morse, James J. Parsons, Robert A. Potash, 
Stanley R. Ross, Stanley J. Stein. 


Price: Annual subscription Latin America and 
Spain, $4.00; all other countries, $6.00. All other 
countries except Great Britain—$.60 a year ad- 
ditional for postage. Current issue, $1.75; back 
issues, $2.00. 


Cinema — Advertising 


AS PUBLISHED — 


Class Order 


Wilbur C. Cross, Director 
Latin-American Outlet 
1095 Laurel Avenue 
Glendale, Ohio 


Published by 
Duke University Press 


Box 5697, College Station 
Durham, North Carolina 
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| See and hear a 7 
CLASSROOM 
DEMONSTRATION 


|. Linguaphone 


NEW ELECTRONIC 
NGUAGE-TEACHING TAPES 


In your own school, inspect this latest development in audio-visual 
language training ... outgrowth of Linguaphone's experience in over 
18,000 schools, colleges, and universities. 


Here at last is a teaching tool that helps students learn more... faster. 
For here is a new kind of conversational language program that makes 
language-learning more enjoyable, language-teaching much easier. 

Linguaphone’s unique combination of native linguists and modern 
electronic devices makes possible tape and disc recordings of such 
unusually fine quality that every subtle nuance of pronunciation, 
diction, phraseology, and accent is clear and understandable. The 
synchronized Tapes and Discs, together with up-to-date Workbooks (by 
Dr. Theodore Huebener) and student and teacher Manuals, comprise 
the ONLY COMPLETE language study program available today. 


Such an achievement cannot be described; it must be seen and heard. 
That is why we invite you to evaluate this new Linguaphone School- 
Tape Program in your own classroom. 

Mail coupon today for further information about a classroom 
demonstration, free of all obligation. 

LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 

Gohocl Tapes Dept. SD-35-091 Redio City, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
are avaiiabie in 


The pular LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, DEPT. SD-35-09 Radio City, N. Y. 20 
4 Most Po Gentlemen: I am interested in receiving literature about the 
Languages: Linguaphone School-Tape d like more 


an informa 
Western Hemisphere Spanish,| tion about a classroom demonstration. No obligation, of course. 


Name 


‘The Linguaphone Language 
qualified under the provisions of the 
National Defense Education Act. 


Please mention HisPANIA when writing to advertisers 
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French, German, and Russian. 


the Spanish do 


The new complete program on tape, by Harry S. Gillespie and 
Charles N. Staubach, for the revised and original FIRST - YEAR 


SPANISH texts by Staubach and Walsh is divided into 2 pretext- 
book lessons and 25 regular lessons. Each of the regular lessons 
includes a dialogue related to the corresponding basic reading in the 
text, questions on the dialogue, and structure drills. The material 
is recorded with pauses on 27 5-inch single-track reels at 3%4 ips. A 
Teachers’ Guide and Recorded Text accompanies the tapes. Write 


for more information. 


Ginn and Company 


Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 6 Atlanta 5 


Dallas 1 Palo Alto Toronto 16 


Monticello College Publica 


Dos Libros Nuevos en 
la Serie 


Vol. 5, Seres de un dia, cuentos por 
Luis Alberto Heiremans (Chile) 192 
pp. $2.00 


Vol. 6, Cuentos de Félix Pita Ro- 
driguez (Cuba) 128 pp. $2.00 


7 
VOL. 1, Nicomedes Guzmd4n (Chile) 
Una Moneda al Rio. 112 pp. $2.00 


VOL. 2, Héctor Velarde (Peri) 
Oh, los Gringos. 112 pp. $2.00 

VOL. 3, Antologia de Cuentos 
Puertorriquefios. 160 pp. $2.00 

VOL. 4, Cuentos de Jorge Luis Borges 
(Argentina). 128 pp. $2.00 
Suplicamos se sirva dirigir toda 

correspondencia a: 


PAUL J. COOKE 
MONTICELLO COLLEGE PRESS 
GODFREY, ILLINOIS 


Revista 
lberoamericana 


Organo del Instituto Internacional 
de Literatura Iberoamericana. 


Director-Editor : 
Alfredo A. Roggiano, 

Dept. of Romance Languages, 
State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, USA. 

(Para envio de articulos, resefias y 
todo otro intercambio cultural) 


Secretario-Tesorero: 
Myron I. Lichtblau, 

Dept. of Romance Languages, 
Syracuse University, 
Syracuse 10, New York. 

(Para suscripciones, anuncios y todo 
otro intercambio econémico) 


Suscripcién anual: USA y Europa: 
6 Dolls.; Latino-América: 2 Dolls. 


Please mention HisPANIA when writing to advertisers 
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The brand new High School at Wayland, Massa- 
chusetts, recently completed and now in operation, 
is as modern in its structure, internal arrangement, 
and instructional facilities as its advanced peda- 
gogic aims. 
These objectives are implemented by the modern 
concept of “teaching teams”, supported by the lat- 
est and most effective teaching tools, such as the 
LinguaTRAINER Language Laboratory 
System. 
Installed in the Wayland High Languages Center, 
the LinguaTRAINER fulfills the requirements of 
the instructional concept of “planned variability” 
because its versatility makes it adaptable to any 
shift in educational programming. Lingua- 
TRAINER can accommodate any size class from 
individual students or small classes to seminar 
groups or large conference meetings. 
NER’s outstanding allows in- 
the widest 


ming SS teaching courses, thus wediien the fos- 
tering of creativity and RAINER. study among 
students. With LinguaTRAINER, a wide variety 
of subjects can be taught simultaneously to any 
sized unit of students. 


the 
TRAINER 


In this modern System, Student Position 
has only one switch. Equipment is housed 
in Remote Cabinet in rear of room. 


among LinguaTRAINER’ 's features is 
distracting controls at 


The Instructor’s mechanical duties are minimum, 
and are centralized at the Teacher’s Console. Indi- 
vidual Tape Recorders and all electronics are housed 
in a Remote Control Cabinet. 

LinguaTRAINER is the first remote control lan- 
guage laboratory system used extensively in schools 
and colleges. Over two years’ successful classroom 
operation attests to the superior quality and excel- 
lent workmanship of all components. 


Write for informative LinguaTRAINER Brochure 


SCIENCE ELECTRONICS, INC. 


193 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
subsidiory of 


GENERAL ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers 
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SPANISH - TEXT 


MAPS 
for LANGUAGE 
INSTRUCTION 


eee 
HISPANIC-AMERICA 
SERIES 


16 maps, each 44 x 32” 
Dual - text 


\ Spanish - English 
ee In color 


Relief and Cultures 

HA2 Discovery of America 

HA3 The Caribbean, 1492-1543 

HA4 European Expansion to 1580 
HAS Hispanic America, 16th Century 
HA6 Colonial Trade and Government 
HA7 Colonial Expansion, 1700 & 1763 
HAS Spain's N. Frontier, 1763-1800 


HAY Struggle for Independence 
HA10 Mexico 

HA11 Hemisphere Solidarity 

HA12 Caribbean Region 

HA13 Brazil and Columbia 

HA14 Argentina and Chile 

HA15 Population 

HA16 Economic and Communications 


We carry also maps of Spain, Brazil, Argentina and other Latin American countries 


Scientific School Map and Globe Makers 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


WORLD TRADE ACADEMY 


Executive Spanish-English 
Secretarial Course 


for high school graduates 


Bilingual Secretarial Course for 
College Graduates 


Accelerated Commercial Training 


Advanced Courses in Spanish 
Pronunciation and Idiomatic Usage 


50 E. 42nd St. New York 17, N.Y. 


Registration Limited 


REVISTA 


HISPANICA 
MODERNA 


Se publica trimestralmente con el 
objeto de estudiar y difundir la cul- 
tura hi ica. Contiene articulos, 
resefias de libros y noticias literarias; 
textos y documentos para la historia 
literaria moderna, estudios y mate- 
riales de folklore hisp4nico; una bi- 
bliografia hispanoamericana clasifi- 
cada; noticias ba del hispanismo 
en América, una seccién escolar 
dedicada a Xstudiantes de espafiol. 


6 délares norteamericanos al afio; 
namero suelto: $1.50 
Fundador: Federico de Onis 
Director: Angel del Rio 


. Eugenio Florit 
Subdirectores: 


Hispanic Institute in the United States 
Columbia University 
435 West 117th Street, New York 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers 
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CYPRESS BOOKS 


offers to the English-speaking reader classic works of Spain and Latin 
America, both ancient and modern, in bilingual editions with the Spanish 
original and the English translation on facing pages. The first titles have 
been widely acclaimed here and abroad both for the choice of material 
and the high literary quality of the English versions. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED: 


POEM OF THE CID with English verse translation by W. S. Merwin 
Paper $2.50 Cloth $5.00 

EIGHTY POEMS of Antonio Machado, translated by Willis Barnstone, 
with prefaces by Juan Ramén Jiménez and John Dos Passos. 
Cloth $5.00 
THE ELEMENTARY ODES of Pablo Neruda, translated by Carlos 
Lozano, with an introduction by Fernando Alegria. Cloth .. $4.00 
REST HOME, a novel by Camilo José Cela, translated by Herma 
Briffault. Cloth $3.50 
THE SLAUGHTER HOUSE, a novelette by Esteban Echeverria, 
translated by Angel Flores. Paper $1.00 


REQUIEM FOR A SPANISH PEASANT, a novel by Ramén Sender, 
translated by Elinor Randall. Cloth 


REPRINTS OF SPANISH FICTION 
Baroja, Pio—EL ARBOL DE LA CIENCIA. Paper $2.00 Cloth $3.50 
Baroja, Pio-ZALACAIN EL AVENTURERO. Paper $1.50 Cloth $2.75 
Caballero, Fernan — LA GAVIOTA. Paper $2.00 Cloth $3.50 
Pardo Bazan, Emilia - LOS PAZOS DE ULLOA. 
Paper $2.00 Cloth $3.50 

Unamuno, Miguel de - SAN MANUEL BUENO MARTIR and 

NADA MENOS QUE TODO UN HOMBRE. Paper $1.60 
Valera, Juan — PEPITA JIMENEZ. Cloth 
Valle-Inclan, Ramén del — LAS SONATAS. Cloth 


TEXTBOOK 


Unamuno, Miguel de — EL OTRC and RAQUEL ENCADENADA. 
Cloth $3.00 
Two unabridged plays of Unanumo edited with introduction, footnotes, ex- 
ercises, vocabulary and selective bibliography by Professor Frank Sedwick of 
Ohio Wesleyan University. Intended for students of 2nd-year college Spanish. 
These plays are especially suited for textbook purposes because of a straight- 
sion in syntax and vocabulary. 
eres 
Las Américas invites to visit its new bookstore, the largest S bookstore 


9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
LAS AMERICAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
152 East 23rd Street New York 10 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-2680 


Please mention H1isPANIA when writing to advertisers 
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FILMS from SPAIN 


Now AVAILABLE 


in 16mm 


Spanish Dialogue, with English subtitles. For School and Club 
ARE YOU USING SPANISH LANGUAGE FILMS? Many Educators Find 
The Showing of Full-Length Films Excellent to Spark a Lively Class or 


CALLE MAYOR 
FLAMENCO 
Bunuel’s EL 


Club Project. 


... PLUS 6 


other titles, are listed in the new Brandon Price List, 


“Motion Pictures for Foreign Language Instruction” 


. | A limited quantity of this list, containing films listed, identi- 
a fied and graded in the official Materials List for teachers 
of foreign language, published by the Modern Language Assn. of America. 


Offer expires November 31st, 1961 


BRANDON FILMS, * 
9 nc. New York 19, N.Y. 


Written and published in Guatemala 


CAMINOS 


a Spanish language magazine 
from Latin America. 


Contents are graded for different levels 
of ability. Vocabulary aids, exercises, illus- 
trations, stories, articles. 

Subscription includes ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION PAGES (Teachers’ 
Edition) on request. Nine issues per year, 
September through May. 

SEND US YOUR ESTIMATED 
GROUP ORDER TODAY 

for the 1961-62 school year. We will bill 

you in October after you have adjusted 

the order to your needs. 

SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00, Sept. 
1961—May, 1962. 

GROUP RATES: 2-9 subscriptions to 
a single address, each $2.00. 10 or 
more subscriptions to a single ad- 
dress, each $1.50. 

Address: 

CAMINOS, The American School 
Apartado Postal No. 83, 
Guatemala, Guatemala, C. A. 
(Please use air mail, 13c minimum from 

U. S. to Guatemala.) 


BULLETIN HISPANIQUE 


A quarterly journal of French His- 
panists that welcomes foreign collabora- 
tion and publishes articles and reviews 


on all the Hispanic languages and liter- 
atures. 


Comité Directeur: 
Président: M. Bataillon, membre de 
l'Institut (Collége de France) 
Secrétaire-Gérant: N. Salomon (Faculté 

des Lettres de Bordeaux) 
Membres: Ch. V. Aubrun (Sorbonne) 

P. Mérimée (Toulouse) 

R. Ricard (Sorbonne) 

A. Rumeau (Sorbonne) 

J. Sarrailh, membre de |’In- 
stitut (Recteur de |’Univer- 
sité de Paris) 

et Le Directeur des Annales, 
Doyen de la Faculté des 
Lettres de Bordeaux. 
Abonnements: France, 1 500 fr. 
Etranger, 2 000 fr. 


Send manuscripts and books for review to 
BULLETIN HISPANIQUE 


Faculté des Lettres, 20, 
Cours Pasteur Bordeaux 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers 
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NEW RONALD college textbooks ... 


La América Latina de Hoy 


Edited by EUGENIO CHANG-RODRIGUEZ, University of 
Pennsylvania; and HARRY KANTOR, University of Florida 


For courses in second-year Spanish and classes in conversational Spanish and 
Latin American civilization. The readings comprise commentaries on a wide 
= of contemporary Latin American problems, written by leading intellectual 
political figures such as Frondizi, Muiioz Marin, Haya de la Torre, Henri- 
ez-Urefia, and Betancourt. The topics include discussions on the educational 
gost Ure disarmament, economic development, industrialization, etc. Head- 
notes introduce the authors and outline their careers; footnotes and biographical 
notes swap reading; and questions on the essays stimulate conversation. The 
vocabulary of 2,500 words is a short dictionary, “Well edited . . . the student who 
uses this book carefully should be decidedly more fluent than ‘before reading it” 
— Howard Lee Nostrand, University of Washington, 1961. 336 pp. $4. 00 


Personajes del Mundo Hispanico 


Edited by RAYMOND L. GRISMER, University of Minnesota; and 
RICHARD H. OLMSTED, Wisconsin State College, Whitewater 


Designed for reading in intermediate Spanish courses, this collection of short 
stories provides a composite ure of Spanish national character as it has 
evolved over the centuries. ae from well-known literary and _ historical 
sources adapted and rewritten to meet the needs of the intermediate student, 
the book includes selections from both Spanish and Spanish American writers. 
It ranges from the chronicles of Pizarro and Cortés to the works of modern 
authors like Blasco Ibéfiez and Baroja. Book includes a brief introduction to 
eac: of the twenty selections and a lesson vocabulary at the end of each story 
to aid the student with important words and constructions. The main vocabulary 
at the end of the book contains all the words — including irregular forms — in 
= text and indentifies people and places mentioned in the readings. ¢ 4" 
pp. 


A Conversational Spanish 


Review Grammar 


By RUDOLF J. MONDELLI, Pace College; and 
ITALO L. PONTEROTTO, Iona College 


This well-organized grammar thoroughly covers the material generally considered 
as essential review for second-year Spanish courses. In fifteen lessons it combines 
timely, interesting dialogues and oral and written exercises with a systematic 
discussion of the rules of the lan Each lesson has four parts: Caneeniie 
— dialogue in Spanish with the English uivalent; Frases Importantes — pertin- 
ent Spanish expressions with translations; Puntos Gramaticales — concise analyses 
of the structure of Spanish; and Ejercicios — drill on the lesson’s dialogue. The 
book introduces the student to verbal forms, idiomatic expressions, and gram- 
matical constructions within the context of actual s h before explaining the 
principles of grammar involved. By memorizing and pronouncing the sentences 
and phrases in t book, the student will have sufficient expressions at his 
command for immediate and fluent use. Magnetic tapes available. 1961. 216pp. 


$3.90 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 


Please mention HisPANIA when writing to advertisers 
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The Foremost Name 
in Foreign Language Dictionaries 


CASSELL’S 
SPANISH DICTIONARY 


SPANISH-ENGLISH - ENGLISH-SPANISH 


Compiled by: E. Allison Peers, José V. Barragan, 
Francesco A. Vinyals, and Jorge A. Mora. 


“Here is a very much needed dictionary which 
not only translates words by giving different 
synonyms, but which gives the most common 
idiomatic use of those words in phrases and 
sentences. The attention given to Hispanic 
American meanings is to be praised .. . the 
dictionary’s virtues: correctness, richness of 
synonyms, colloquial expressions, local meanings 
both Spanish and Spanish American, excellence of 
presentation, and the long list of abbreviations.” 


— Angel del Rto, Columbia University 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10. 


1496 pages. Plain, $7.00 
Thumb-indexed, $7.75 


Available to Teachers 
on Approval 


“Espanol Para Ninos” 


Complete series of Spanish guides for teachers 
and children, kindergarten thru 8th grade: a 
systematic approach to conversational Spanish, 
based on U.S. Army Language School methods, 
with innovations by Dr. Manuel Guerra. 


ch guide taped verbatim (Sth and 6th grades 
also on LP 33 1/3 RPM records). Audio-lingual 
patterns and drills for understanding and speak- 
ing. Units carefully developed according to ex- 
periences of children, as well as their age and 
ability. 
"The Magic Words of FLES: Philosophy, Methods, 
Practice” 


Two instructional films for teachers (16mm., 15 
min. ea.) for in-service FLES workshops and Col- 
lege FLES courses, 


Film No, 1—primary teachers; Film No. 2—middle 
grade teachers. 


Guides: $2.00 to $2.75, depending on grade. 


HISPANOFILA 
LITERATURA - ENSAYOS 


BEGINNING THE SECOND YEAR 
OF PUBLICATION 


A Journal for Critical Studies of 
Spanish and Spanish American 
Literature 


Cost of subscription: $3.00 per 
year 


Orders for subscriptions should be 
sent to: 


A. V. Ebersole 


Tapes: $1.25 to $2.00, 
Films: Rental — $10.00 com, for three days. 


Purchase — $75.00 each ($65.00 for four 
or more) 


Inquiries for purchase, rental or consultation: 


DR. MANUEL H. GUERRA 


Consultant and Coordinator of Foreign Languages 
Mt. Eden School District, Hayward, California 


Hispanéfila 
Spanish and Italian 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


(A limited number of copies of 
Numbers 1, 2 and 3 are available 
to those wishing to acquire the 
complete collection.) 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers 
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summer sessions abroad 
1962 


University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico. Juty | — Aucust 4 
$240.00 includes tuition, board and room, and activities. 


VALENCIA, Spain. JUNE 29 — Avuoust 21 
Several plans to fit individual requirements from $625.00 including tui- 
tion, board and room, activities and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE NEW 
YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA. 
‘PALMA de MALLORCA, Spain Jury 19 — Sepremser | 
Several plans to fit individual requirements from $625.00 including 
tuition, board and room, activities and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE 
NEW YORK - MADRID - PALMA. 
INFORMATION: 
Dr. Carlos Sanchez 
University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 


SPANISH DEPARTMENT OF THE 
SAN FRANCISCO COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


JUNIOR YEAR and GRADUATE 
SCHOOL IN SPAIN 


(Program for Candidates of the Master of Arts Degree in Spanish) 


Organized by the Spanish Department of the San Francisco College for 
Women as an extension in Madrid, Spain, for American women students 
in the Junior Year and on the Graduate level. 


EXPENSES 


Included in this price are tuition, board and room in Madrid, round rk 
by plane New York-Madrid-New York; excursions to Toledo, E] Escorial, 
Segovia and Avila; lectures, festivals, etc. 


Write for information to: 


DR. FRANCISCA de SANCHEZ 
San Francisco College for Women 
San Francisco 18, California 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers 
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Largest Circulation of any Foreign-Language publication in America! 


“EL DIARIO DE NUEVA YORK” 


One of the greatest newspapers in the world! 


EL DIARIO, daily and Sunday, is United States’ most interesting news- 
paper. We are proud to offer the finest writing in the Spanish 
language to be found anywhere in the world. 


Our staff and columnists include: Salvador de Madariaga, German 
Arciniegas, Ramon Sender, Alejandro Casona, Sergio Carbé, Jaume 
Miravitlles, Ramén Gémez de la Serna, and many more whose names 


are household words. 


Send for a free sample copy today 


EL DIARIO 


De Nueva York 
Stanley Ross, editor-in-chief 
New York 13, N.Y. 


164 Duane St., 


‘*The outstanding general journal 
of modern language teaching in the 
United States,’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stim- 
ulating and helpful articles on meth- 
ods, materials, pedagogical research, 
publications and textbooks in the field. 


Edited by J. Alan Pfeffer, The 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New 
York. Published by the National Fed- 
eration of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations. 


Eight issues a year, monthly except 
June, July, August, and September. 
Current subscription, $4.00 a year. 
Foreign countries, $4.50 a year net in 
U.S.A. funds. 


Sample copy on request 
The Modern Language Journal 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 


7144 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 30, MISSOURI 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT 


Advisory Board: Editor: Ronald Hilton. 
William C. Atkinson, Harold E. Davis, 
Russell H. Fitzgibbon, Preston E. James, 
Robert G. Mead, Jr., William C. Steere, 
William S. Stokes, Arturo Torres- 
Rioseco, Charles Wagley, Arthur P. 
Whitaker, A. Curtis Wilgus. 

The HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, 
which is published monthly by Hispanic 
American Studies, Stanford University 
for the Hispanic American Society, pro- 
vides a careful analysis of developments 
in Spain, Portugal, and each of the Latin 
American republics, as well as Puerto 
Rico and the West Indies. It is based 
on a wide variety of published and un- 
published reports, which are housed in 
the Hispanic American Archives, a 
unique depository of information about 
contemporary Latin America which may 
be used by qualified members of the 
Hispanic American Society. Each issue 
of the HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT con- 
tains about 60 pages. 

Individual subscription including mem- 
bership in the Hispanic American 
Society is $6 per annum (regular), $10 
(sustaining member), and $25 (patron). 
Commercial and institutional subscrip- 
tions are $10 per annum, or $25 per an- 
num including the privilege of using the 
Hispanic American Archives. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers 
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ANNOUNCING 
A NEW SPANISH LANGUAGE FILM SERIES 


JUAN Y MARIA 


Designed by Richard Vetter, Ed. D., to 


‘ @ Motivate Spanish Language Learning 
@ Reinforce Basic Vocabulary and Points of Grammar 
@ Improve Oral-Aural Skills 
@ Visualize Contemporary Spanish-American Culture 
. Six One-Reel Sound Films in Color 
oe Price of Series $595.00, Individual Titles $110.00 each 
FILM TITLES: 
@ EN CASA @ DE COMPRAS 
@ LA ESCUELA @ EL RECREO 
@ LA COMIDA @ UN VIAJE 


Each Film is a Dramatization Depicting Authentic Persons, 
Places, Things and Action. 


Request Study Guides and Preview Prints Thru 
Your Audio Visual Director or Write 


NEUBACHER-VETTER FILM PRODUCTIONS 


1750 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


MEXICO-TIERRA 
DE COLOR Y CONTRASTE 


A 16 Minute Motion Picture in Color — $155.00 
if For Spanish Language Instruction, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Semesters 


DESIGNED TO 
: MOTIVATE SPANISH LANGUAGE LEARNING 
oi DEVELOP ORAL-AURAL LANGUAGE SKILLS 


FACILITATE ACQUISITION OF BASIC VOCABULARY 
VISUALIZE PAST AND PRESENT CULTURES OF MEXICO 
Spanish Text by Richard Vetter, Ed.D. — Narrated by Benjamin Pica 
Preview Prints Available 


1750 Westwood Bivd. 
NEUBACHER PRODUCTIONS calif 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers 
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A Welcome 
Addition |to a Famous Family 


Beginning Spanish 


NEW MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE SERIES 


Four new 16mm films with soundtrack practice tapes 
and a 72-page Teacher's Guide. Will integrate with 
current course of study and ACCELERATE language 
learning. 


For free Preview Set or Descriptive Brochure of 
the new films, or the complete program, direct 
your request to the address below. 


| 
C-B EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
690 Market Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. | 


THE 


FRENCH REVIEW||)/ REMEMBER 


Published six times a year by the OOO 
American Association of Teachers of French 
Wh i 
en you make inquiries 


reviews and other material of particular to firms that advertise in 
interest to teachers of French 


Subscription per year $5.00 HISPANIA, please mention 
Payments to: Advertisers address: that you saw their ad in 
Geo. B. Watts Morton W. Briggs 

Sec.-Treas. Business Manager this journal. It lets them 


Davidson College oe Wesleyan Univ. 
Ome. know that HISPANIA is a 


Editor-in-Chief 
Jal H valuable medium for their 
Bascom Hall 
Univ. of Wisconsin advertising. 
Madison, Wisc. 


Please mention H1isPANIA when writing to advertisers 
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THE BUENOS AIRES UNIVERSITY PRESS 


has 
published 


SERIES 


famous works 

of the leading 

writers of Argentina, the 
most important events of 
her history, the customs of 
her peopie, in an 
extraordinary set of books 
which will not only inform 
you about this country but 
help you in the study of 
its language 


Founded by the University of Buenos Aires 


LA GRAN SEMANA DE MAYO - Vicente F. Lépez (128 pp.) 

BUENOS AIRES DESDE 70 ANOS ATRAS - José A. Wilde (280 pp.) 

EL REGRESO DE ANACONDA Y OTROS CUENTOS - Horacio Quiroga (160 pp.) 
26 POETAS ARGENTINOS - 1810/1920 (168 pp.) 

EPISODIOS DE LA REVOLUCION - Bartolomé Mitre (144 pp.) 

EN EL MAR AUSTRAL - Fray Mocho (José S. Alvarez) (208 pp.) 

LOS SIETE PLATOS DE ARROZ CON LECHE - Lucio V. Mansilla (152 pp.) 
MARTIN FIERRO - José Hernandez (240 pp.) 

HISTORIA DE SARMIENTO - Leopoldo Lugones (256 pp.) 

CROQUIS Y SILUETAS MILITARES (seleccién) - Eduardo Gutiérrez (168 pp.) 
LA GRAN ALDEA - Lucio V. L6pez (184 pp.) 

BARRANCA ABAJO - M’HIJO EL DOTOR - Florencio Sanchez (144 pp.) 
RECUERDOS DE PROVINCIA - Domingo F. Sarmiento (248 pp.) 

LA GUERRA AL MALON - Comandante Prado (144 pp.) 

PAULINO LUCERO - ANICETO EL GALLO - SANTOS VEGA (selecci6n) - 

Hilario Ascasubi (192 pp.) 

JUVENILIA - Miguel Cané (144 pp.) 

MEMORIAS DE LA PRISION - José M. Paz (192 pp.) 

EN LAS TIERRAS DE INTI - Roberto J. Payré (232 pp.) 

LA CARICATURA POLITICA ARGENTINA - (152 pp.) 

TINI Y OTROS RELATOS - Eduardo Wilde (136 pp.) 

MEMORIAS DE UN HOMBRE DE TEATRO - Enrique Garcia Velloso (144 pp.) 


Paperback edition: u$s 0.50 each’ 


Hardbound ‘edition: u$s 1.25 each 
Packing and shipment costs are included in these prices. 


Order to day and send your check to: 


EDITORIAL UNIVERSITARIA DE BUENOS AIRES 


FLORIDA 656 BUENOS AIRES R. ARGENTINA 
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VICENTE ESPINEL AND MARCOS DE OBREGON 


A Life and Its Literary Representation 
by 
GEORGE HALEY 
A study of the relationship between the Spanish writer Espinel’s own life 

and his fictional creation Marcos de Obregon. 
1959. Brown University Studies, XXV 
$4.00 


Written “with outstanding scholarly flair and literary acumen. The re- 


sult is a book as informative as a general monograph but infinitely more 


interesting.” The Romanic Review 


Order from: 


BROWN UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Providence 12, R. I. 


The Official Publication 
of the 
American Association of Teachers of German 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


Editorial, Literary, 
and Pedagogical Articles 
Book Reviews, News Notes, 
Advertisements 
Subscription: $5.50 a year (Four issues) 


Editor-in-Chief: 

Werner Neuse 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vt. 

Managing Editor: 

Harold von Hofe 
Department of German 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, Cal. 
Business Manager: 
Herbert H. J. Peisel 
Syracuse University 
Department of Germanic Languages 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


For sample copies, address Business Manager 


OFICINA NACIONAL 
DE 


CORRESPONDENCIA 
ESCOLAR 


Any teacher desiring Spanish corre- 
spondents for his pupils should forward 
his request directly to the address below, 
stating the number, sex, and approxi- 
mate age of the correspondents desired 
and enclose 25c for each name requested. 
If any student fails to receive an answer 
after writing two lettess and waiting 
about six weeks, a second name will ve 
issued without cost. 


Harley D. Oberhelman, Director ONCE 
Department of Foreign Languages 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to advertisers 
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Spanish Books 


The Dolphin Book Co. has for more than twenty five years dealt 
exclusively in Spanish and Latin American books. Our specific object 
throughout these years has been, and still is, to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of books in the Hispanic field wherever they are published, by 
providing from stock a quick and economical service, and occasionally 
to publish books of Hispanic interest. We believe that our accumulated 
experience can be of real service to Libraries, Universities, Colleges, 
and Hispanists. If you are not already on our mailing list for catalogues, 
we shall be happy to add your name to it. 


The Dolphin Book Co. Ltd. 


14 Fyfield Road 
OXFORD, ENGLAND 


TEXTOS LINGUISTICOS DEL 
MEDIOEVO ESPANOL 


Preparados con Introducciones y Glosario por 
D. J. GIFFORD & F. W. HODCROFT 


This book has been designed to meet the demand of philologists for a 
collection of mediaeval texts representing the principal dialects of 
Spain. For the first time we find gathered in one volume over a hun- 
dred and twenty texts, literary, historical, legal, notarial, etc. from the 
ninth to the end of the fifteenth century. Each of the principal sec- 
tions is preceded by a brief introduction explaining the development 
and peculiarities of each individual dialect. The glossary, containing 
over six thousand entries, includes all forms occurring in the texts 
and not known in modern Spanish, thus bringing a representative 
selection of mediaeval Spanish dialect texts within the range of first- 
year honour students. 
Demy 8vo 289 pages Bound: $4.20 


Published by 


The Dolphin Book Co. Ltd. 


OXFORD, ENGLAND 
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INDEX TO LATIN AMERICAN PERIODICALS 


A Quarterly Index with annual cumulation, covering the humanities and 
the social sciences. Compiled by the Pan American Union and The New 
York Public Library. Arrangement is in dictionary form and preference 
has been given to Spanish, with a separate listing of headings in English. 


We are also offering an Index to Latin American Periodical Literature 
which has been compiled by the Pan American Union Library from 
| periodicals received there between 1930 and 1960 and has 200,000 entries. 


Brochure on request * Additional 10% om foreign orders. 


G. K. HALL & CO. 


97 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 


Do You Know 
ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association 
of Teachers of Italian? 


SOCIEDAD HONORARIA 
HISPANICA 
for 


Secondary Schools 


Published regularly since 1924 


Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 
H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
John Van Horne 1933-1942 
J. G. Fucilla 1948- 


Scholarly and pedagogical articles. 
bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 


Annual subscription, $3.50 


For subscriptions, advertising rates 
and back numbers, address 


Proressorn NorMA V. FORNACIARI 
Roosevelt University 
430 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


The purpose of the organization, 
sponsored by the AATSP, is to 
recognize high achievement in 
Spanish by secondary-school pu- 
pils and to promote a continuity 
of interest in the Hispanic studies. 
All secondary schools (public and 
independent) of recognized stand- 
ing are eligible for charters. 


For information write to: 


L. H. Turk, Sec.-Treas. SHH 
DePauw University 
Greencastle, Indiana 
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REAL LIFE ADVENTURES WITH 
SPANISH SOUND FILM STRIPS 


2nd to 4th Year High School & Universities 


“LATIN TEENAGERS” 


LA JUVENTUD DE AMERICA LATINA is an effective com- 
bination of fascinating pictures and taped native narrations of teenage 
activities in Mexico; especially created so that students experience a 
personal identification that results in unparalleled motivation and learn- 
ing. 

, FOUR FILMSTRIPS IN COLOR 

1. LA JUVENTUD DE LA CIUDAD 

2. LA JUVENTUD DE LA PROVINCIA 

3. LAS ESCUELAS SECUNDARIAS 

4. LA FERIA POTOSINA Y UN PASEO EN ACAPULCO 
One 7” reel, dual track tape, 3.75 ips with Multi-voiced narrations, 
sound effects and exciting music. 


LIVING IN MEXICO TODAY 


Kit of 7 color filmstrips, with 7 full length narrations in Spanish on re- 
cords and tape; produced by Robert Lee, Los Angeles City Schools; 
narrated by Jorge Quijada, native of Mexico City, Centro Universitario 
Mexico; technical consultant and overseer of “phraseology for learning 
ears,” Darlene Roberts, Spanish Specialist, Los Angeles City Schools. 


. TRANSPORTATION. Inside urban busses to flights over Mexico 
. RECREATION. Quiet picnics to the fabulous Veracruz Carnival 
- WORKING. Supermarket stock boys to distinguished bank presidents 
. EDUCATION. Public school classrooms to the exciting university 
. HOUSING. Small apartment kitchens to luxurious Jardines de Pedregal 
MARKETS & SHOPPING. Toluca market to suburban stores 
PLACES OF INTEREST. Historical and New 
(LFG-A) Complete Kit No. 1 
7 color filmstrips; 7 color-keyed pure vinyl 12° 334% rpm records, (Spanish 


on one side, English on reverse side); course outlined and teacher's guide; 
booklet with complete text in Spanish. $57.00 
(LTB-B) Complete Kit No. 2 
7 color filmstrips; one 7” reel, 3.75 ips, dual track tape with 7 narrations 
in Spanish only; course outline and teacher's guide; booklet with complete 
text in Spanish. $43.00 


STUDYSCOPES PRODUCTIONS 
7556 Santa Monica Boulevard 
Hollywood 46, California 
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OBRAS INDISPENSABLES PARA QUIENES SE INTERESAN EN EL 
IDIOMA ESPANOL 


Diccionario Etimolégico Comparado de Nombres Propios ae Persona, por GuTIERRE 
Trzon. 


Onomdstica Hispanoamericana, por GuTIERRE TIBON. 

Don Quijote de la Mancha, por Cervantes, 2 tomos. 

El Lenguaje (Introduccién Lingiiistica a la Historia) por VENDRYEs. 

La Era Romantica. El Romanticismo en la Literatura Europee por VAN TreGHEM. 
Diddctica de Lengua y Literatura Espafiolas, por Lannea y MARTINEZ. 


Manual de Correspondencia Comercial, por L. E. Framtey 1200 paginas con cente- 
nares de grabados y modelos de cartas. 


Historia Universal de la Literatura, por PramMpowini, 13 tomos, 8078 paginas, 79 14- 
minas fuera de texto a color y 3686 ilustraciones en negro. 


Enciclopedia de la Fabula, 4 tomos en keratol, conteniendo 2367 fabulas y leyendas, 
con 2686 ilustraciones a colores y 124 laminas. 


UNION TIPOGRAFICA EDITORIAL HISPANO AMERICANA 
Av. Universidad, 767 México 12, D. F. 


HISPANIC CLASSICAL FOLIA 


With the Support of the Catholic Classical 


A Quarterly Journal Devoted to Associations (Eastern States U. S.) 


Research in the Hispanic Languages 


end’ Uateben Articles of general classical interest- 
—— stressing relevancy to twentieth century; 
Published by the Department of ALSO prosopographical entries. 
Romance Languages Latin as language in actual use and the 
University of Pennsylvania oral side of both Greek and Latin. 
Annual subscription $2.00 
Editors: Otis H. Green, Arnold G. 
Business Manager: 
Reichenberger, and Gustavo Correa Joseph MF. 
Subscription price, $7.50 a year College of the Holy Cross, 


Worcester 10, Mass. 


Bennett Hall Secretary-Treasurer: 
University of Pennsylvania 


. 70 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


Samples on request. 
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For Excellence in Spanish Award a Medal 


This size, $2.00; small size, $1.25 (postpaid) 


If remittance accompanies order, handling charge of 25c for each medal 
may be deducted. 


The Bronze Medals of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese 


ORDERING THE MEDALS 


The medals, bearing the words “For Excellence in Spanish,” may be 
ordered by Chapters and by individual members. The medal is in two sizes: 
the smaller size, 1% inches in diameter, has a ring so that it may be worn 
on a ribbon or as a watch fob. The larger size, two inches in diameter, makes 
an attractive Feit ge or desk ornament. Orders, with checks or money 
orders, should be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer, L. H. Turk, DePauw Uni- 
versity, Greencastle, Indiana, not later than May 15. 


THE AWARDING OF THE MEDALS 


is left to the judgment of the Chapter or the Spariish department concerned. 
of uniformity is desirable, the following restrictions should 
observed: 


(1) The medal should never be awarded for less than two years of regular 
work; (2) No student may be awarded the medal more than once; (3) No 
award should be made unless at least one contestant has achieved real ex- 
cellence. The medal should be purchased weeks in advance, and put on 
display; suitable announcement should be made, with the promise that 
winners’ names will appear in HISPANIA. Students who speak Spanish at 
home should be disqualified unless there are enough such students to make 
a separate competition. It is desirable, though not a requirement, that some- 
one outside the department be asked to examine selected candidates. On the 
medal the winner’s name may be engraved at his or the school’s expense. The 
medal should be presented to the winner in the presence of the whole school, 
if possible, or at least before an assembly of the students of Spanish. 


NOTIFICATION OF AWARD 


A blank, with spaces for city, school, and winner’s name is included with 
each medal. The blank should be sent — ~ to George T. Cushman, Adv. 
Manager of HISPANIA, The Choate oa allingford, Connecticut. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


SPANISH FOR BEGINNERS 
A Series of Teaching Units for Teaching 
Spanish by the Audio-Visual-Lingual Method 
Each Unit Contains: 

12” L.P. Record—Filmstrip 
Wall Chart—Pin-Pointer 
Teacher's Manual 
Five different Units available—each Unit 
complete in itself. 

The material contained in each Unit is 
plentiful, easily accessible and versatile. 

FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 


AURAL COMPREHENSION AND 
DICTATION EXERCISE UNITS 


In Spanish 
For Junior High For Senior High 
Each Unit Contains: 
12-in. L.P. Record—with an AURAL COM- 


PREHENSION Exercise on one side, and a 
DICTATION Exercise on the other side. 


Filmstrip—in full color, each picture taken 
abroad. No captions. 

A Teacher's Manual—containing texts, in- 
structions and suggestions for use. 


For College Board Preparation 


These noone are patterned on those used 
in Regents and College Board Exams. 


teaching 
Also Language Laboratory Tapes udials 


and other items. 


ALL MATERIALS AVAILABLE 
FOR N.D.E.A. PURCHASE 


250 West 57th Street 
New York 19 
New York 


and 


\ isuals, Inc. 


ish or Portuguese next year? 


To register, send $10.00 to: 


join upon registration. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU 


Are you seeking to improve your present teaching position? 


Do you have friends or students who plan to begin teaching Span- 


If so, you and they should make use of the services of our Place- 
ment Bureau, which is in contact with school administrators and 
department heads throughout the country. 


Prof. Lowell Dunham 
Univ. of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 


No commission is charged beyond the registration fee, but all 
registrants must be members of the Association (AATSP), or must 
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Now ready... 


The complete, up-to-date history for which teachers and stu- 
dents of Spanish literature have been long waiting: 


A NEW HISTORY 
OF SPANISH LITERATURE 


By Ricwarp E. CHANDLER and Kesse, SCHWARTZ 


For the first time in this big new book the abundant and significant writ- 
ing which has come out of Spain in this century is treated in a comprehensive 
manner. For the first time, too, Spanish literature in its entirety is discussed in the 
light of the criticism of the past forty years. 


Each literary genre is treated in a separate section, from its beginnings to 
1960, making the book ideal for survey courses as well as courses in the novel, the 
drama, poetry, etc. Within each section, the literature is treated in well-defined 
chronological periods, geared to use in courses on the Golden Age, the Genera- 
tion of ’98, the Twentieth Century, etc. 


Nicuo.tson B. Apams of the University of North Carolina, who has ex- 
amined this book closely, says: “This book shows not only an enormous amount 
of thorough work on the part of the authors, but also a generally good sense of 
proportion, highly competent knowledge, and a straightforward manner of pre- 
sentation. The authors are thoroughly familiar with the texts which they discuss, 
and they are equally familiar with past and present scholarship in all fields. One 
highly commendable feature of the book is its up-to-dateness. It is definitely 
closer to creative and scholarly work up to 1960.than anything yet published.” 


Contents: I Spanish History, Culture, and Literature; II Epic and Narra- 
tive Poetry; III The Drama; IV Spanish Prose Fiction; V Lyric Poetry; VI Non- 
fiction Prose; Three Appendices; Bibliography; Comprehensive Index. 630 pages 


The Authors: Both authors have taught Spanish literature for more than 
twenty years. Ricuarp E. CHANDLER is Professor of Foreign Languages at the 
University of Southwestern Louisiana, and holds the Ph.D. from Missouri. 
Kesset ScHwartz earned his Ph.D. at Columbia and is currently chairman of the 
Department of Romance Languages at the University of Arkansas. 


Regular Edition $10.00, Text Edition (Hardbound) $6.50 
Examination copies available on 60-day basis. Write 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Baton Rouge 
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The New SPANISH INSTRUCTO-FILM SERIES 


In this series of sound motion picture films—now in schools throughout the 
country—the class, large or small, is treated as a single student, all hearing and 
seeing the explanations of the native instructor appearing on the screen and re- 
peating with him, in unison, at a normal pass Chand with elucidating drawings 
make it easier to learn and to remember. A bit of music at beginning and end 


brightens the way. The projector does all the work. 


1. 


PRONUNCIACION Y ACENTUA- 
CION 


How to pronounce and stress Span- 

ish correctly. The names of pertinent 

personalities, countries, cities and pro- 

ducts used as examples. The figures 

1 to 10. Ideal for general use as a 

cultural public service, on the ap- 
oved list of the Bd. of Education of 
-Y.C. 21 min., $105. 


dren do to develop fluency of speech. 
17 min., $85. 

7. VERBOS REGULARES-Subjuntivo 
e Imperativo. When and if. Meaning 
and use of the present and the im- 
perfect subjunctive. Main and de- 
pendent clauses. Sequence of tenses. 
Phrases that call for the subjunctive. 
Affirmative and negative commands. 
Most common irregular imperative 


2. GENERO Y NUMERO, PARTE I forms. Concluding oral exercise. 18 
Masculine and feminine nouns. Ar- min., $90. 
ticle and adjective agree in gender There is a 10% discount on the 
and number with noun. Comparative complete series $499.50, Net. 
and superlative. Days of the week, py John G. Church, Former Professor of 
months and seasons. 15 min., $75. Instructional Materials, Eastern Washing- 
3. GENERO Y NUMERO, PARTE II ton College, Florida State University, 
Which?, what? and the demonstra- University of Utah, and Westminster Col- 
tives. ose? and the possessives. ; and also a former Public Schools 
Mase. and fem. forms of 1 and 200 Spanish Teacher: 
to 900. Ordinals. 12 min., $60. ‘I was certainly impressed with the 
4. SER Y ESTAR high caliber of your motion picture films. 
Present tense of the verbs “ser” and In general I felt they some very ex- 
“estar” and their respective uses. cellent features. Particularly significant 
How? and Where? The place preposi- was the fact that they went immediately 
tions, as the audience watches a cat to the point which we have found is the 
and a mouse take opposite positions most effective technique for instruction 
around a table. 12 min., based on the research we are conducting. 
5. PRONOMBRES PERSONALES I feel these films are most worthwhile for 
Who? For Whom? and the subject showing in Spanish classes. 
and prepositional pronouns. Whom? * # 
and to whom? Object, reflexive, re- ‘This is to inform you’ reports the di- 
ciprocal pronouns, and when they rector of audio-visual services of an out- 
precede or follow the verb. Imperson- standing school system in New York state, 
al “se”. Comments on the prepositions ‘that the films which we purchased from 
“para” and personal “a”. Present your Spanish Instructo-Film Series have 
tense of “tener”. 16 min., $80. found wide use in our language program. 
6. VERBOS REGULARES — Infinitivo, I am told by our teachers that the con- 


Indicative y Condicional. Meaning of 
the infinitive and the present and 
_ participles. The present, imper- 

, preterit, future and conditional 
tenses. Difference between the im- 

fect and the preterit. Progressive 
—s Present tense of “haber”. Con- 
jugation drills which Spanish chil- 


tent of the films, and particularly the pro- 
nunciation, have been very helpful in the 
teaching of Spanish.’ 

Each film deals'with related material, is 
a self contained unit and may be shown 
in whole or in part. It comes with a study 


guide for the information of the teacher. 


The new Instructo-Films are the fruit of long experience and research. They are 
classroom-tested and include suggestions from the teachers who have been using 
for many years our original film Introductory Lesson in Spanish, (17 min., $75.). 


Audivision Language Teaching Service 
Suite 1805 — 100 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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A. SOUND TEACHING 


—, new ideas and developments in language 
———— laboratories, teaching methods and equ.:2ment 


NEW MRI/TRW 
MAGNETICON CONSOLE/DESK 
GIVES LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
COMPLETE SUPERVISION 
AND CONTROL 


« Low, efficient design lets you 
see entire class, while seated 
¢ Finger-tip control of up to 6 pro- 
grams 
¢ Instant contact with as many as 
150 students — one or all — 
This modern, functional unit is only 
2% feet high, giving you complete 
visual contact and supervision with 
your class while seated. There is space 
for 6 program channels: tape (reel or 
automatic magazine) playback/re- 
corders, and/or phonographs. Plenty 
of room for storing tapes, headsets, 
other accessories .. . all out of sight 
. out of the way, yet always on 
hand. Sliding Formica tops instantly 
provide wide, useful desk area. 


MRI/TRW Magneticon Model CD-6L 
Also available: Model CD-3L with single 
pedestal 


tional services. Tested teaching tech- 
niques, seminars and consultations 
are among the many ways MRI/TRW 
helps assure maximum effectiveness, 
maximum utilization of equipment. 

Write today for complete details on 
MRI/TRW advanced language lab- 
oratory equipment and educational 


i full specifications of 
Besides offering the world’s most ‘*™V'©®s and 
complete line of quality, easy-to-use the new Magneticon Console/Desk. 
equipment, MRI/TRW maintains a Language specialists available in 
continuing program of vital educa- your area for consultation. 
A EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION held: 
ne’ 
Recording 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 
Television 
532 Sylvan Avenue, Engiewood Ciiffs, N.J. LOwell 7-5200 ee 


World’s Most Complete Line of Language Laboratory Equipment. 


‘to 
Intellectronics 
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To develop the ability to communicate — 


— This aim is basic in the study of modern language. Thus, it is 
the point-of-departure employed in — 


A FIRST COURSE IN SPANISH 
by Theodore Huebener and 
Emilio L. Guerra 


— a text in Spanish recently published for a fresh and early start 
in the language. 


The approach is oral; therefore, the stress throughout is on con- 
versation, A great deal of material is provided for lively conversa- 
tional practice. Many of the reading passages are in dialogue form 
and can easily be diamatized in the classroom. 


At the same time all the basic elements of first year grammar are 


given so that the student is provided with a firm foundation in 
this area. 


Each lesson begins with a lively dialogue based on the language 
and interests of young adolescents that provides the teacher with 
an abundance of material intended to help achieve the objective of 
teaching Spanish for communication. Vocabularies are, however, 
kept small to utilize the words in current everyday speech rather 
than those of literary word counts. 


An abundance of cultural material appears in each lesson under 
the caption Cultura hispdnica. This is presented in both Spanish 
and English, enabling the student to grasp readily many interesting 
facts about Hispanic culture. There is a delightful section of 
Novedades at the conclusion of each lesson furnishing tongue twist- 
ers, riddles, jokes, prove.bs, and other items of interest. 


A TeacHer’s MANUAL AND Key is in press, and Patrern Dritts 
are in preparation. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 SALES OFFICES: ENGLEWOOD, N.J. CHICAGO 16 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 LONDON W. C. 1 TORONTO 2-B 
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